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THE MUSICAL COURIER 











INTI 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Chu t b School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Cagnectx Hats, New Yoru. 
Te ‘ nbus 
R¢ VAVID 
k: Carnegie Hail 
Ph | ng, 1520 Chestnut 5t 
M 1 | CHOOL, 
ge. Musical Stenogra 
{ ‘ublic and Private School 
M re hurch trials. 


» Carnegie Hall 


48 Lefferts Place 
M bee RMAN, 
PECTALIST 
uscle-eound hands 
. expansion.) a 
Tues, and Fri., Car 
Ray West End Ave 
Pp Gl 
URE 
Carnegie Hall 
New York 


M EL-TREUMANN, 


f Singing 
Hall 
w Rochelle, N. Y 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 


Diction 
Carnegie Hall 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


rED PRIMA DONNA 
\ Its Branches 
Ne Vork City 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
| oO 
¢, 3552 River 
M t e ’ 


FI CE E. GALE, 
1.0 PLANIST 
h Method 
5331 Columbus 
HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
IN¢ N l. BRANCHES 
; va ( ssth St 
h ; { bus 
FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
I HER O INGING 
WW sad St., New York. 


\MMEYER, 


Wm. Mason 
PIA? i NSTR ON MUSICALES. 
Ana W. sath St. 
P ne 8 Columbus 


NE HARRISON-IRVINE, 


j ' 864 Carnegie Hall, 
li ( n New York 
Tel c ; Columbus 


TIONAL. MUSICAL AND 


SCHOOL OF SINGING AND PIANO, 
Lamperti Method of Singing taught by an expert 
pupil of Lamperti the elder 
Address Mary W. Gilbert, 826 Carnegie Halt 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
recommended by Chaliapine, Sammarco, 
Zerola and other famous artists 

134 Carnegie Hall 


Highly 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MuSsIC, 


Snecial course for teachers and professionals. 
Degrees granted. Thorough course for beginners. 
E. Fherhard, Pres’t. 20 W. gist St., New 


York (Thirty-fifth year.) 


ELIZABETH K. 


SOPRANO 


PATTERSON, 
TEACHER 


Studio: as7 Weet rogt 
"Phone, 8:01 


OF SINGING 


Street 
Riverside 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





Sicnork FILOTEO GRECO, 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: 6a Fast Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 3747 Madison Square 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELI 
Metromolitan Schools of Musical Art 
Carnegie Hall. New Vork. and Newark, N. J. 
Tel 4778 Columbus 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 


Aas’t Organist, Trinity Ch New York 


rurch, 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Address Trinity Church, New York 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist, Pianw Instruction. Coach fer 


professional and advanced singers i 
Residence studio: 8: Morningside Ave., City. 
’Phone, 2193-] Morningside 


| HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Formerly Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservatory 
Head of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, N y. and Combs Conservatory, Philadel- 
phia. Residence studio, 535 Wash'n Ave., Bklyn 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR 


320 W. 58th St., N. Y. ¢ Phone 1434 Columbus 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
S mer Course at Special Rate 


8:0 Carnecire HALL, New York. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING. 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Special preparations of church soloists. Normal 
course of school music Vocal Instruction— 


Choral Direction 2 
Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B'way 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 24 Gramercy Park. 
’Phone, 3187 Gramercy, New York City. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS. 


The Wollaston, 23:1 West 96th St.. New York. 
(Subway express station.) "Phone 8833 Riverside. 


REP- 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House 
Phone 3967 Tremont 


acdway 


142 Br 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING, 
Mu. Anna E. Zincizr, Director 
Opera House Bidg.. i425 Bway, New York. 
Tel. 5468 Bryam 


Met 





EARLE 


Coneccts 


ALBERT WAYNE, 


PIANIST Instruction 


Cheral Club Conductor 1204 Carnegie Hal! 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 

For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House,‘ will take a limited number of pupils 
this winter. Ap,licants to be seen by appoint- 
ment only : 

668 West End Avenue, near 92d St., New York. 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 


PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION 
Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery 
Brooklyn 
133 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Send for circular 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
the Lescwetizxky Metnop 


New York City 


Certificated Teacher of 


St »: Carnegie Hall 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
8 8s2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
HALLETT GILBERTE, 
rENOR—COMPOSER 
Spriu Serenade “A Rose and a Dream,’ 
“Minuet I Phyllis,” “Two Roses,” sung by Mme 
Tome 
Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St. 
"Phone, 3021 Bryant 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY Repertoire work with Concert 
Pianists, and the training of teachers 


46 E. Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 


is East gad Street 
"Phone 2187 


Madison Ave 
Square 


near 
Madison 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
BARITONE 
Teacher of 


Singing Lectures and Recitals 


130 Claremont Ave... New York Tel. 291 Morn’side 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 
\CCOMPANIST 


With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 

Society; Organist Central Baptsst Church, New 

York a39 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4202 Murray Hill 
Residence, Park Hill. Yonkers, N. Y. 


AMY GRANT, 
78 West ssth St., New York 
READINGS WITH MUSIC 


“Electra,” ‘“Pelleas 


and Mélisande,” 
“Enoch Arden,” 45 


“Parsifal,” etc. 
Tel. 714 Plaza 


“Salome,’ 
Instruction 





CARL FIQUE, eis 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE USC AL. INSTITUTE, 


128 DeKalb Avenue. Brooklyn 


ELinor Comstock Music ScHoo., 

A resident and day school Leschetizky method. 
Piano teachers all Leschetizky pupils. Vocal, Har- 
mony, Sight Reading, Ensemble Playing, Lectures 
on current Operas. Classes Arranged in French 
Classic Dancing. Literature and History of Art. 
Miss Exrwor Comstock, tooo Madison Ave., N. Y. 


ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concerts—Recitals— Instruction. 
864 Carnegie Hall 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT,; 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th St.. New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 
Heathcote Hall, 609 West 14th Stu. New York 
Tel. 7814 Morningside 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 


JAMES P. DUNN, 


Composer ana Organist, ‘St. Patrick's Charch, Jer 


sey City Instruction. Piano, Organ, Theory and 
Sight Singing (Specialty Gregorian Chant end 
Catholic Church. Music.) UVhone 


2807 )¥; Verges 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


CONTRALTO 


Voice Culture and Art of Singing Concert ape 
Orat > Resid nee Studio otel Calumet 
p Co | 628 so West srth S1 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, VIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, jo East 62d Street 
Complete isical education given to studemtus 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 
Fr. & H. CARRI, Directors 
MARY T. WILLIAMSON 
SOLO PIANIS1 
Recitals, Concerts, Instructier 
Leschetizky Method ry East 75th Se 
Y r. 1g02 Lenox 


Mr. AND Mrs 


VOCAI 


rHEO. J. 


INSTRUC 


PTOEDT 
TION 
Hiome Studio 163 | 


ast 62d St., New York 


VON DOENHOFF, 


VOIct HELEN PIANO—ALBERT 
1186 Madison Ave 
Vhome: 1332 Lenox 


DANIEL VISANSKA, viIoLinis1 


Returned 


concertiamng 


rlin after 
caching, will 
f pupils 


nine years’ sucCesale 

| accept engagement 
\ddress 

; Phone, gogo Auduboe 

» So. 18th St, Phils 





and al 
&38q St. N las 
Mondays 


‘ \ve 
und Thursdays, « 


SONGS 
PAUL KURSTEINER 
FENOR OR SOPRANO 
“Of a’ the Airts.” “His 


TEAN 
FOR 
ng.” Lullaby * 
Invocatior 
Sing,” 
wi receive 
Belnord, B'way 





ng 

My Love,” 

of Eros,” “My Heart 
icle of Love.” \ 

ft at his residence studio, The 

and 86th St.. New York 





EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SINGING 
Carnegie Hall 


Symphony Concerts 
Belgium 


SCHOOL OF SIGH 


808 
Conductor 


Kursaal Ilankenberg, 


ELLA MAY SMITH, 


INSTRUCTION PLANO 

HISTORY 
HISTORICAL LECTUR 
Studio: 60 leflerson 


Aut 


SINGING, MUSIC, 


RECITALS. 
Ave, Columbes, 
matic, 2294 


Residence 
dito Telephone 


| 


JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST 


Concerts—Recitals— Lessons 


sox Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


Studio 





EDYTHE 


Pianist. 


SNOW HUNTINGTON 
Teacher of Pianoforte 
method. For booklet and terms and to en 
lesson hours, address 47 Church St.. Montelaig; 
"Phone 824-J Morning hours may be e¢ 

for adults. Other studios— 303 Carnegie all, 
N. ¥. "Phone 1350 Columbus; 322 E. Fromt Se, 
Plainfield, N. J. ‘Phone so1-R Plainfield 


Leschetizky 








MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST. 
Management, Antonia Sawyer, 


tazc Bway, N. Y. City. 
143 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
ror Carnegie Hall 
Caia Asarup Greene, Pianist 
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: MIDDLETON 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Address all Communi- 
cations te 
I; i ® Ss. F. TROUTMAN 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 





MAX HERZBERG 


pre .~ Lending Artists. 











DALLMEYER RUSSELL| “ SHARP- HER IE 
PIANIST B xS erent DIEN 
329 South Graham St., Pittsburgh, Pa. | © 5132-genmore Avenue . Chicago, Il. 
w H-PIPER | ¥ 
pam: f LEGLER «|= 
Metrepolitan Opera House os. * Ney Yerk | A Dramatic Soprano. Oratorios, Concerts 
10 South sth Street. —- Phila) Hohte | HK. Address, 615-625 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Il. 





MARIE LOUISE THeDD 
PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Residence, Hotel Crenoble Studio, Carnegie Hall, New York 


ARTHUR M. _———— 


SAR Soe E 
Fine Arts Bulldi: 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season, Atlante Philharmonic 


MARIE PARCELLO 


CONCERT SINGER 

















Teacher of Singing Carnegie Hall, New York 
DIRECTOR OF 
VIOLIN 


A e 
x Department 


Pormerty with Pit.sbuarg Orchestra 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
Seratege Springs, N. Y. 


FRANGES de VILLA BALL 


SOLO PIANIST 
Instruction, LESCHETIZKY METHOD 
875 CARNEGIE HALL ‘Phess, 1350 Cotembns 





EDITH WATKINS 


GRISWOLD 


Italian Coach 

41 East 52d Street, New York 
one, Plaza 3236 

Mosnernet: ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway 


Mme. tldegad Hoffmann 


Oraterie and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c 


STUrAIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street New York City 











KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


RANO 


Concerts, aden Recitals 
1353 N. State St.. 





Chicago. 


sot? DOWNING Six 


Seng Recitals. Featuring Vocal Artists of Note 
Music Art Shop. _ 608 Fine Arts Building. Chicago, Il! 


JOHN B. MILLER Tenor 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 


ser- 
st 








S LUTIGER GANNON 
CONTRALTO 

E 715 Kimball Hall : * Chicago 

ee LIVELY 


ACCOMPANIST FOR ARTISTS 
PAUL GUNDLACH 


MABEL HUGHES Ssrer: 











THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 


Fuller Building, to South 18th St., Philadelphia 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Choirmaster Brick Presbyterian Church. Conductor 

Mendelssohe Gies Siud. 412 FIFTH AVERUE, REW YOR« CITY 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 


CERT PIAN 


Address: P. ‘ae Pm casenge, im. 
STEINWAY PIANO USE 


sMOTLEY? 


€ Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral 3 
Hotel Bristol, 122 West 49th St. 
s Management, OY HETZEL 


114 West 72d Street - New York 


2 VIOLINIST 
V 2502 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 
ELSIE DE VOE Toc: 


609A WOODLAND PARK 
seanaiea CHICAGO, ILL. 
TELEPHONE DOUGLAS, O48 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON ~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Piymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 























ANNE GRIFFITHS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
6635 Elieworth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa 





ETTA EDWARDS 





T. Carl WHITMER 


COMPOSITION - - ORGAN 
8429 WALNUT STREET, - SEA TTSBURON. PA. 
__ ot Pennsylvenia College for Women 





Formerty of Boston 
Voice Calture and Repertoire 
4000 Delmar Boulevard 
St. Louis, Mo. 





‘CHAPMAN GOOLD 
} jp +i 





WEE 


428 Peng ow New York 
H Opera Mouse Building 


iS: 


SOPRANO 
ADDRESS 
2314 Broadway, few York 
Tetepheas, 4578 Bchayier 
Berlin; King 





Teacher of George Fergusson, 
Clark. Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, 
Corgan, Shannah Cumming, Katherine Blood 
d, Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 

Rerr Teannette Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
pecial Operatic Trainieag (Including Action) 








EDWARD STRONG 


TENOR 
Excissive Managemest o! 
FOSTER & DAVID 

500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone. 2023 Bryant 





Gnrxzpz 


KITCHELL : 


TENOR 


a bs} West Sist St. 
Schuyler 


SEL & JONES 
1 eon ‘ase Street. NEW YORK 





om CHIP MIAN: 


TENOR 
Concerts, Oratoris. Recitals 
M. 1. HANSON 
New Yerk 





VIRGIL 


Summer School 
June 25 to July 27 


Teacher's Certificate Given 


Send Post Card for Summer School Catalogue 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director, 42 West 76th Street - . 


New York 





| 


515 Lexington Ave.. New York Telephone. 1663 Murray Hil! 
INSTRUCTION 


ALTA MILLER Mezzo-Sopran 


Concerts, Recitais, Teaching 


1707 HINMAN AVE., EVANSTON, CHICAGO 
Telephone, Evanston 318 


THEODORA STURKOW 








4715 < Avenue, Chicago, uel 

Ee Contraito, 
T Recitals, 
Concerts 





H 

© Address: 4173 Lake Ave.. Chica Phone, Drexe! 9339 

RZ Exclusive Management : HARRY CULBERTSON 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


FRANK WALLER, ees 


Assistant Conductor Boston Opera Co 
ta Paris watii September 15th 6 Rue Edmond About 


THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


M. Jennette Loudon Otte B Reehrborn § Carl Brueckner 
lano Viclia elle 


For Date Address, M. J. LOUDO! 
629 Fine Arts Bull iding, ‘nic "Kéo, » ILL. 


ir POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
MANAGEMENT: 
WALTER 2. ANDERSON 
5 West 48th St.. New York 


LEON RICE, Tenor 


ORATORIO - saama - RECITAL 


The Belnord, Broadway and 86th Street 
New York City 
Engagements may be made through any musical 


gency 
Personal Representative: DIXIE HINES, 
1402 Broadway 


‘FRIEDBERG 


rm Exclusive representative Concert Dir. 
ard, Berlin, Mer. distinguished artists. 

















Leon 


E 1438 Bway. ‘Phone, 1274 Bryant 
BARITONE—TE ac HER OF SINGING 
“Benitez I consider eminently suited to impart 
the art of singing in al! its branches Students 
who diligently work with him will find great bene 

fit therefrom.”—Emttio pe Goconza 


165 West 711 West 7ist Street ‘Phone, 6621 | Columbus 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Wallace Building. Pittsburgh 


Not all may become Artists, but every ene ma» 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL |e 


TEACHER OF VOCAL BUSIC 135 Tevler St. See detente, Terese 





















BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


ocal Spatruction 
562 Park Avenue, New Y Phone 6792 ‘Plaza 
S. Ww ESLEY SE ARS, 
James Church, 


zed and Walmat Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


N. V. PEAVEY 


Concert Pianist and Teacher and Coach 














9° Euclid Avenue, - ey nm, N.Y. 
and 56 East 34th Street, oa, ew York 
WALTER K i 

ST. CLARE. 0 DLE 








Concert 
Violinist 














1523 Chestnut’ —— Philadelphia, Pa. 
351 W. 57th St. 
GERMAN LIEDER SINGER 
Pupils accepted at : en Stadio 
nPONDUCTOR LYRIC GLEE CLUB 

VOCAL TEACHER IN’ FOUR LANGUAGES 

VIOLINIST 
STUON, ue Stet Street, Sew Yerk 

FROM 850. UP 


K a j ENS viel iat 
Phone, 6391 Col, 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, New York 
1227 East 44th Place, Chicago, Phone, Drexe! S079 
MILWAUKEE, wis. 

Florence, Via del Conti 7, P 2 do 
Concerts, Musicaies,iastruction 

ol, 6144 Biver 
JOHN MARKERT & C0., 


pearerss 
HANS MERX 
Antonio FROSOLON 
ARTHUR DUNHAM 
VITTORIO CARPI 
JACOBS 
ct, cn ts 
RARE OLD VIOLINS 








TENOR 


MRS. BERGEY, Piantat 
Teachers of Singing and Plane 
600-601-602 Steinway Hall, Chicage. ih 


+ §. PFEIFFER 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


ROMANA TESTED STRING 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


E and A 15c. each; D I7e.; 
G 75e. Leather String 
Case Free with $1.00 pur 
chase, 


HICH CRADE REPAIRING 


1368 Broadway, near 37th St., New York 


PAULINE SMITH 


Pupil of SBRICLIA, with JEAN DE RESKE and NORDICA 
Voice Specialist Itallan Method 
1$20 Chestout Street Philadelphia 


C TEA TT. Pianist 


610 Pine Arts Bulldiag, Chicage 
« Becagracet tor Concerts HARRY CULBERTSON 








MURPHY 2 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Por concert engagements apply 
to Walter &. Anderson, Mar. 
5 W. 36th St., New York City 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West Sith Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 
ALL ITS BRANCHES 





Vocal 


RAGNA LINNE 


Kimball Hall 





Studios Chicago 
Oratorio and Concert 
Recitals 
STUDIO: 917 CARNEGIE Hatt 


A Few Advanced Puplis Accepted 
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The H. P. NELSON 
~ PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 











CHICAGO 


The 
THE JOHN eae COMPANY 


One of the three 
FRE | | Great Pianos 
of the World 


Owners of 
THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston 

















Ke CINCINNAT! € ONSE “RYATORY 


ML SIC 

Mi Cla ' ir 

Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of 
Foremost European Conservatories. The faculty num- 
bers some of the leading Musicians and Artists of today. 

Elecution MUSIC Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and lux- 
arlous surroundings. finest and most completely 
equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day 
and resident students may enter at any time. Illne- 
trated Oatalogue F 
MISS CLARA BAUR 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 









Highland Ave., Oak St and Burnet Ave., 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and, Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCROOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 
Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—Jokn J. Hattstaedt, Vieter Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Allen Spencer, Henlot Levy, Silvio Seloati. Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Singing—Karleton Heekett, Ragna Linne, David Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
D. Duggan, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Maud A. Mimer. 








T. Read. JOHN J, HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Orgen—Wlhelm Middelechulte. Catalogue mailed free. 


KRANICH & BACH 


exoouce PIANOS 


OF THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TYPE 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
233 to 245 East 23d Street NEW YORK 























If you want to make prog- 
ress in musical study, you 
must have a good piano. 
Try the Conover. 


Send for Catalog 


Manufacturers 


Lfucago 




















M. ELFERT F LORIO 


Grand Opera Tenor Dramatic (‘‘Scala” Milan) 


ae 


STUDIOS: 
104 West 79th St., New York 





GADMAR and HASSLE 


ndian M 
oon ~-< Terms and Dates Address : 
3522-17th Avenae, Denver 





VICTOR KD 


1660 West End Avenue, New York 


Studio at New York Institute of Musie, 


VIOLINIST 


Concerts, Musicales 
and Instruction 





.VIRG 


Virgil Scheel ef Music 
48 Bast 224 St., New York 
Spring Term Begins March 25th 
Enrollment, March 239d 


j L SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 











Assistant to Mr. Oscar SAgncer 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


retation and Artistic Finish 


Inter 
enox 124 East o2d St., New York 


"Phone, 4881 Le 


KIRK TOWNS sain 


_ os Directors Chicago Musical College 


‘JAHN SES | 








VON STEIN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 








LESCHETIZKY ~=%:.. 


HAROLD NASON, Director 





1712-14 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
8 s BUTLE ro soma 
ae Seeee 
Auditorium Building Chicago, Ill. 





Herbert MILLER ttm 


HARRY CULBERTSON, Sr Pee bt Oi, Chicage 


STANDARD THOMAS 


Carnegie Hall, New York 














American Representative of the 
KING CLARK STUDIOS OF BERLIN 


mee (ome 





St, Barthelemew's 


Are. 
WALTER R. 








STERLING Fanos 


High Standard of Constraction 
DERBY, CONN. 





5 West 38th Street 


MAXIMILIAN 











GARTON 


LOCAL MANAGER 


a. 
 =—s«4323'S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I 








Pre RECITALS 


SAMMIS-MacDERMID 


Composer-Accompanist 
ote snIRARRY COLBERTIOX 


wu I KEYES 


CONCERT, SRATORIO o ORATORIO and RECITALS 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
Personal Address, 2469 Broadway "Phone, 4848 River 


me WILD oes 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, 


IN vaUchan 
oEIANG GRGAN 
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BERLIN [f/ 


Jenacr ST. 21 } 
Beruin, W., May 18, 1912 


Gustav Mahler’s much discussed eighth symphony, 
called the “Symphony of the Thousand,” was given its 
first Berlin performance last evening at Circus Schumann 
before an audience of 5,000 people. It was a musical 
event of surpassing interest for many reasons, not the 
least of which was the circumstance that it served to in 
troduce to Berlin Willem Mengelbere The fame of this 
Dutch conductor has been sung in all parts of Europe 
but he never before wielded a baton in this city. He 
could not have wished for a more fitting opportunity to 
reveal his great qualities as a leader. The way he guided 
his forces of more than 1,000 singers and musicians 
through the complicated score challenged admiration. 
Mengelberg is not only a born conductor, but he has the 
qualities that inspire all participants 


mnRre 


\ most interesting work is this Mahler symphony, as 
it is called. It is really more like a cantata, as the or 
chestra has comparatively little to do independently, aside 
from the free and characteristic overture to the second 
part, which is a most remarkable piece of instrumental 
music. The work, which was ably discussed in detail in 
THe Musicat Courter on the occasion of its premiere at 
Munich two years ago, is based on the ancient hymn, 
“Veni creator spiritus” in part first and on the closing 
scene from the second part of Goethe's “Faust” in part 
second, Mahler had an extraordinary facility for writing 
in big form and for effectively utilizing an enormous 
choral and instrumental apparatus. In this work, how 
ever, he makes comparatively little use of the entire en 
semble simultaneously, but when he does so it is with 
verpowering effects. Very beautiful is the composer's 
employment of the various choirs individually and also 
of the solo voices. The united choruses, numbering some 
goo singers, were made up from three different choirs 
from Leipsic, to wit That of the Gewandhaus, the Uni 
versity and the Ride! Verein and of the Hastung Boys’ 
Choir, of Berlin. The orchestra was the Berlin Philhar 
monic, augmented to 150 musicians There were em 
ployed furthermore a celestia, a harmonium, a piano and 
a pipe organ, which was built into the circus especially for 
this production. The various choirs had been remarkably 
well drilled and they sang with praiseworthy precision 
and finish, The soloists were excellent, particularly Felix 
Sentus, the tenor, and Ottilie Metzger, the contralto. Ger- 
trude Foerstel, of Vienna, the first soprano, also sang 
admirably. The second soprano was Martha Winternitz 
Dorda, of the Hamburg Opera, and the second alto, Anna 
Ehrler-Schnaudt, of Munich; the baritone was Nicola 
Geeise-Winkel, of Wiesbaden, and the bass was Wilhelm 
Fenten, of Mannheim. 


Mahler was a man of very high aspirations and in at 
tempting to illustrate in tones the sublime thoughts of 
the old hymn and of the closing scene from Goethe's 
“Faust,” he set for himself a tremendous task, a task that 
he was perhaps not wholly equal to. It would require a 
transcendental genius, such as has not arisen since Richard 
Wagner, to compass in tones the possibilities of these two 
texts. But Mahler's music is beautiful, it is expressive, 
it carries conviction and as a whole it is most impressive 
No composer was more discussed during his day than 
Gustav Mahler He had adherents who considered him 
a productive genius of the highest order, while his de- 
tractors saw in him a composer of the highest ideals, but 
whose powers of creation were very far removed from 
his lofty intentions. The audience last night was visibly 


.impressed by the magnificent performance; the applause 


was tumultuous and prolonged. Some of the Berlin critics 
have assumed a hostile attitude, on the grounds that the 
production was much too spectacular and not in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the composer, who was a very 
modest man. They argued that the circus was no place 
for a musical composition of this kind. But if the com- 
poser calls for such a tremendous apparatus, where else 
could it be performed? Certainly not in any of our Ber- 
lin concert halls, for the participants themselves would 
take up one-half of the room in the largest hall of all— 
the Philharmonie. The production had been widely her 
alded, but that was necessary to attract an audience large 
enough to fill the great auditorium. The performance it- 
The Concert-Di 
rection Emil Gutmann, in thus offering Berlin an oppor- 


self was very dignified and impressive 


tunity to hear this interesting work, deserves our grati- 
tude; and it required no little courage, for the expense 
§ the undertaking alone for the two performances 
amounted to about 50,000 marks. It is to be repeated 
this evening, and so great is the interest of the public 


that the management has decided upon a third perform 
ance, which will occur tomorrow noon. 
nner 

[wo interesting Liszt premieres will occur at Weimar 
next Monday, when Peter Raabe will perform with the 
court orchestra the two symphonic compositions by Liszt 
recently discovered by him in the Liszt Museum, entitled 
“Les Morts” and “Hungaria.” The former was originally 
written for orchestra alone, but later Liszt added a part 
for male chorus to the Latin text, “Beati mortui, qui in 
domino moriuntur.” This work was composed by Liszt, 
it seems, in commemoration of the death of his son 
Daniel, and was dedicated to his daughter, Cosima. It 
was Liszt’s special wish That this composition should be 
performed at his own funéral, but this could not be done, 
is the parts were nowhere to be found at the time of his 
death. By chance, Peter Raabe discovered them not long 
since in the Liszt Museum It is claimed that Liszt also 
wrote an organ part later. The second composition, which 
is to be performed next Monday, a cantata, entitled 


Hungaria,’ was composed by Liszt at Weimar in 1848 


and was based on a text by Franz von Schober. This 
“entata has nothing whatever in common with Liszt's well 
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known symphonic poem, “Hungaria.” It is written chief 
ly for male chorus, but towards the end a female choir 
s also added. There are also solos for soprano, tenor 


i 


and baritone. In character this cantata is similar to Hun 
garian folk music. 
nee 
An unknown Beethoven composition has also recently 
been discovered at Wiirtemberg by Hermann Abert, who 
vccupies the chair of Musical History at th 
of Halle. This work bears the title of “Good Friday” 


e University 





cantata, and Beethoven's name, in his own hand, is signed 
to all the different parts, so there is not the slightest 
doubt as to its authenticity. Professor Abert writes in 
the Saale Zeitung: “It is, indeed, a work by Beethoven 
It is not one of his youthful compositions, however, but 
an arrangement of two quartets for trombones, 
by Beethoven in 1812 for Music Director F. X. Gloeggl, 
of Linz. S. V. Seyfried wrote for these two | 
text for four part male chorus, which was sung at Beet! 

ven'’s funeral on March 29, 1827. Later another unknown 


omposed 


neces the 


collaborator changed this arrangement to the cantata for 
choir, utilizing in part the text written by Seyfried and 
in part a text of his own.” It seems to have been a 
strange idea of Beethoven’s to write two quartets for 
trombones. These must have heen written at the special 
request of the above mentioned Gloegg! 
nar 

Erich Meyer Helmund’s “Traumbilder” to Heinrich 
Heine’s text was given at the Kurfiirsten Opera on 
Wednesday. Thé name of Meyer Helmund, who was so 
popular twenty "years ago through some of his songs, is 
practically unknown to the younger generation The 
music which he has written to Heine's text is strictly 
second class, being a mixture of triviality and sentimen- 


tality. The composer’s treatment of the chorus, however 
is occasionally effective and a “Trink Lied” elicited great 
applause. This was the culmination point of the evening 
“here was also a very pretty love duet and a number otf 
rather shallow waltzes 
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The first season of the Kurfiirsten Opera, it is reported 
was a big failure financially, and Director Moris has been 
obliged to retire, as he was unable to meet his pecuniary 
obligations. 

RRR 
In Leoncavallo’s new operetta, entitled “Reginetta d 


| 


Rose,” the scene is laid in the mythical kingdom of Por 


towa, although it deals with the present time. Prince 
Max, the heir to the throne, is a wanderer and during 
his travels he falls in love with a charming flower-maiden 
named Lillian. This occurs in London. Lillian is a sweet 
girl, pure as snow and very intelligent. She knows how 
to overcome all difficulties, political and otherwise, so that 
in the end the prince bears her hon as his brick 
nRe 


Berlin had never before witnessed a performance of 
, 


such magnitude as that of the Mahler symphony last 


evening. We have frequently had oratorio performances 


calling for an instrumental vocal apparatus of upwards 
»f Goo participants, but that has been the limit At the 
London Handel festival, given in June in 1888, which last 
ed five days, there were more than 3,000 choral singer 


and an orchestra of soo men. More than twelve Handel 


oratorios were given at that time and an interesting fea 


ture of the program was the master’s violin sonata in A 
major, played by 216 violinists. - But the great Bost 
(Mass.) Jubilee Festival, in 1872, under the direction of 
Patrick S. Gilmore, witnessed, with it hoir of 16,000 
voices, the biggest musical apparatus ever gotten together 
nner 

Xaver Scharwenka introduced four of the best pupi 
f his private class at a public concert, given at the 
that bears his nar Some very promising young pian 
ists were thus heard, the most remarkable among them 
being a little ten year old boy, named Adolph Gelbtrun 
of Warsaw This extraordinary prodigy played tl 
Jeethoven B flat major concerto with a technical certain 
ty and a musical intelligence that belied his tender ag 
His passage work was clean-cut. his feeling for rhvthn 
was most marked and his ideas of interpretation appeared 
uncanny The tot in no way made the impression of a 
child who has been merely drilled; he played, on the con 
trary, with the freedom and impulsiveness of a great tal 
ent who has been well schooled. Scharwenka’s fourth 
concerto in F minor was played by two pupils, the first 
movement by Elsa Schwaneleck f Berlin, and the sec 
ond and third by Miss Ina Polso in American. Both 
pupils made an excellent impression The first rvement 
of Scharwenka’s C sharp minor neerto was performed 


by Samuel Margolies, of New York, a very 


pianist, who played with a great deal of elan and virility 


rifted young 
All of the pupils were accompanied in a masterly manner 
at the second piano by Scharwenka himself; his refined 
nished execution, his beautiful, singing tone and his 
iperb musicianship, as well as the many other qualities 
that have made Scharwenka world-famous as a pianist 
were all in evidence In a performance of his cello 
sonata, which I recently heard at the home of Robert 
Robitschek, director of the Scharwenka Conservatory 
with the composer himself at the piano, while the cell 
part was in the hands of Jacques van Lier, Scharwenka 
again proved that he keeps 


irdmirable c ert form. in 


pite of his manifold duties This beautiful, melodious 


I 
sonata deserves to he heard much oftener. The piano 
part is very important and full of interest. Scharwenka 
played it with sovereign mastery ind the performance 
which was listened to by a large number of well known 


! 1 ] 


connoisseurs, was loudly acclaimed 


u a 


Emil Sauer has been created an officer of the Legion 
of Honor by the French government This is the first 
Hees oh ballets eluce the eulateure of ti aliens Slinaal 
has been bestowed pon a German pianist The honor 


was conferred upon Liszt and Rubinsteir 
zane 
Felix Berber will leave Geneva on Tune 1t and make 
his home in Munich, where he will be at the head of the 


master class of violin at the Munich branch of the Stern 


Conservatory, which Director Hollaender has _ recently 
founded 
2 ae 
In connection with the tooth birthday of Verdi an [tal 


in theater exposition will be given at Parma next year 
Among other things there will be festival performan 

f Verdi’s operas, further the dedication of the new con 
ert hall and the unveiling of a monun ent to Verdi 
which is to be the work of the Roman scalptor, Fttore 
Ximenes 

nue 

Alexander Petschnikoff invited a large number of well 

known musical personages to his home last Wednesday 
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‘riginality, both in point of invention and 


teurs and only a master 


inished a rendition as 
ff wave it the other day, with a first-class or- 
t { to be effective The 


’r musicians, the 


first move 
finale the 


listener The adagio 


for the io mstrument ind gives 


ple opportunity to display his tonal quali 


riany intricate technicalities in the other 


symphonic that its 





VicTOR HEINZE 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
ny years the well known and successful exponent of 
Leschetizky's principles of piano playing. 


Berlin VWV., Lulitpold St. 35 


HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT 


IN VIENNA 


LOLITA D. MASON 


Wien, Vill Buchfeldgasse 6, Tir 11 
Short and concise courses. Modulation and Analysis 
easily made clear and applicable 


‘s" HOLTERHOFF 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
In Europe Season 1911-12 
Address: Nassauische St. 24, Berlin W., Germany 
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' VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
> For four years the only assistant of the late G. B. LAMPERTI 


Authorized representative of his method 
BERLIN W.,. PRAGER ST., 11 





effect as a whole can only be judged after its perform- 


ince with orchestra. 


nner 


Arthur Nikisch has returned to Leipsic after his record- 
expresses himself as de- 
the New World, which 
eighteen years 


making American tour He 


with his impressions of 


revisited since he left Boston, 


lighted 
he had not 
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nner 

Fritz Kreisler played no less than 210 engagements the 
past season, a record equalled by no other violinist. For 
next season he has in Great Britain and on the continent 

VERDI CARICATURE BY M. LUGUE. 

Ir Nicholas Manskopf's music historical museum at Frankfurt. 
fifty important engagements all booked, while many more 
are pending. These, in addition to his American tour, 


has been the 
Kreisler's arrangements 
are having an enormous sale all over Europe. The deal- 
ers who handle Kreisler’s works claim that he has the big- 
composer aside from 


will as he 


past 


keep him as busy next season 


winter compositions and 


gest income on royalties of any 


Richard Strauss 


Otto Lessmann, the well known music litterateur, has 
been director of the musical department of the Kaiserin 


at Potsdam for forty years. 

nome F 
Joseph Lhevinne will play with the London” Symphony 
Orchestra at Hall on June 26, when he will be 
in three concertos, two of which will be the Beetho- 
Tschaikowsky. Safanoff will conduct. 


\ugusta Stiftung 


Queen's 
heard 


ven E flat and the 


E, POTTER FRISSELL 


Leschetizky Method 


For ten years a highly successful teacher of this famous 
method. Certificated and highly endorsed. Pupils a 

pear frequently in public recitals before a musical audi- 
ence. Special attention to Teacher’s Course; also to piano, 
harmony and theory. Apply, Eisenstuckstr. 16, Dresden, 








A few days later Lhevinne will also give a recital in Lon- 
don, and it is possible that he will be heard at this con- 
cert in works for two pianos with Madame Lhevinne, 
who has not yet played in London. The Lhevinnes are 
now living at Wannsee, a charming suburb of Berlin. 
Their villa is beautifully situated on a picturesque lake. 
nRe 
Richard Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier” 
the Royal Opera for the fiftieth time. 
formances, Dr. Carl Muck has conducted 
nRne 
Five pupils of Victor Heinze were heard in Berlin last 
winter and next season several of his pupils again will 
play and also in London and Paris, as well as in some 
of the most important German cities 
Rene 
Rudolph Ganz and family 
Switzerland. He will be accompanied by only six of his 


was recently given at 
Of these fifty per- 
forty-four. 


will spend the summer in 











NATURE’S ORCHESTRA 


Silbouette by Carl Froehlich. Published by P. Brandt 





not intend to devote much time 
to teaching during the summer months 
ArtHur M 


Big Season for GadsKi. 

Johanna Gadski has arranged her Metropolitan Opera 
cngagement for next season so that October, 
and December will be available for concerts. Loudon 
Charlton's office is busy booking an extensive tour for the 
prima donna. From October to the middle of November 
Madame Gadski will be on the Pacific Coast and in the 
Northwest, coming East to fill a series of orchestral and 
recital engagements, including her annual recitals in Chi- 
cago, New York and Boston. 


favorite pupils, as he does 


ABELL, 


November 





Carolyn Beebe Visiting. 

Carolyn Beebe has gone to Stockbridge, Mass. for a 
brief visit before sailing for Europe. The pianist will 
spend her summer in Lausanne, Switzerland, coaching with 
Harold Bauer in preparation for her forthcoming concert 
season under Loudon Charlton’s management. 





The young man who tells a girl he could listen to her 
voice for the rest of his life should be careful, or he may 
have to.—Puck. 





MAURICE VERA KAPLUN 
Pianist-Pedagog -Planiste 


BERLIN W., BOZENER ST. 8 
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HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
LE s Cc ‘H ETI z KY 


KUPSTEINER ST. 6 BERLIN W., GERMANY 


GINSBURG 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST NOW IN EUROPE 














IMPERIAL ROYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART in VIENNA 


Instruction in afl branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music and Dramatic Art by 75 eminent masters. 


Terms Begin on 10th of September. 


Fee trem $69 to $100 per annum, according to class 
The Academy has also opened two Masterschools 


Admission also during the year 


Masterschool for Piano: Teacher, Leopold GODOWSKT 
Masterschool for Violin: Teacher, Otte SEVCIK 








Tuition Fee for each Maslerschool: $160 per annum 


For further Information apply to the Office of THE 


IMPERIAL ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


VIENNA, Ill, Lethringerstrasse 14 





FERGUSSON 


BARITONE 


Vocal Instructor 
AUGSBURGER ST. 64, BERLIN W., GERMANY 


BILDUNGSANSTALT 
JAQUES-DALCROZE 


Begins its TEACHERS’ COURSES 


In arée City of, Cre te 
a ot Hellera 
in New Bullding of lastitute, October 16th 


Scheo!l Prospectus Nm. gives full particuters 
Aééress: BILDUNGS-ANSTALT, - Dresden-Helleran 78 


King Clark 
Studios 


Kurfirstendamm 63, Berlin, W. 
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Butt-Rumford Tour Next Season. 

A cablegram from Manager Loudon Charlton indicates 
that he has been successful in the mission that took him 
abroad. Mr. Charlton has concluded arrangements for 
an American tour of Clara Butt, the famous English con- 
tralto, and her husband, Kennerley Rumford, a talented 


baritone. These two artists, who will be heard both in- 














Photo by the Dover Street Studios, Ltd London 
CLARA BUTT AND KENNERLEY RUMFORD 
dividually and in joint recital, will visit America from 


January to May, 1913 

It is some years since Madame Butt has been heard in 
still 
land and on the 
a festival of impor- 
tance is considered complete without Madame Butt’s serv- 


this country, but the impression she made then is 


remembered Her success in her native 


Continent has been great. Scarcely 


ices, while her recitals in London, Manchester and other 
English cities invariably attract large and enthusiastic 
throngs. It goes without saying that the Butt-Rumford 


tour will be one of the events of the forthcoming season 





MUSIC FESTIVAL IN GRANVILLE. 


Granvitte, Ohio, May 29, 1912 


Wednesday evening, May 22, the Engwerson Choral So- 


ciety of Granville presented as the first concert of the 
spring music festival Mendelssohn's oratorio “Elijah,” ‘n 
Recital Hall, with Carl Paige Wood as director. This 
work is probably the best of all Mendelssohn's com- 
positions and it was rendered in a way which reflected 
great credit on those connected with it, particularly Mr 


Wood, whose perseverance in the face of a great lack of 
interest and some opposition is highly commendable 

[he oratorio opened with a brief but impressive recita- 
tive, the prophecy 
Priske, and this 
the distress which foll 
of Israel. Mr 
part required, and, with th 


of Elijah, whose part was taken by Mr. 


was foll 


»wed by the overture, picturing 
yws the curse sent upon the children 
Priske’s work was very dramatic, as the 
e exception of a slight nervous- 
ness of manner and overdrawing of effects, carried out the 
His 


was probably at its 


Elijah part very successfully. voice is rich and 


pleasing, and it best in the duet with 
the soprano 

The MacDon- 
ald, whose voice is of a singularly sweet quality and whose 


soprano parts were taken by Edith Sage 


interpretation and personality brought out her part with 


great clearness of meaning. Very realistic was the grow- 
ing wonder and excitement portrayed in the character of 


the Youth; and the tragery and despair of the Widow's 


song. The only criticism on Mrs. MacDonald's work is 
that her voice was sometimes a trifle too strong for the 
size of the hall. The tenor part, that of Obediah, was 
sung by Mr. Earnest. His voice is of excellent and fluent 


quality, showing a good variety of tone color and emotion. 
His quiet and dignified rendition and manner were per- 
Mrs. Mac- 
Donald seemed to create an atmosphere of repose and sim- 
plicity which put the listeners in tl 
for best appreciating the whole 
Miss Bailey, in the alto part of the Angel, did very good 
work and has seldom used her voice with better under- 
standing and knowledge. While her lines were few they 


were by no means unimportant, and the well known aria 


fectly suited to his part, and both he and 


e proper frame of mind 





“Rest in the Lord” drew a hearty response from the au- 
Both Miss Mr. Priske 
services in this concert and the society is greatly indebted 


dience. Bailey and gave their 
to them. 

The trio “Lift Thine Eyes,” which is probably the most 
beautiful vocal trio ever written, was sung by Misses Rose, 
Chrusler and Prine. Their voices blended well and this 
formed one of the most pleasing of the numbers. 

The chorus work was good, showing good balance, save 
for a slightly weak alto section, and a good working out 
The numbers 
spirit and finish, particularly the “Baal” 


chorus “Cast Thy 


of details choral were given with much 
numbers and the 
Burden on the Lord.” Mr. Wood's 
conducting was of a quiet and sure nature, well calculated 
ut the rest 
organ piano by Miss 


Benedict and Miss Rockwood, were excellent and made up 


to inspire confidence in the singers and 
results, The 


bring 
and accompanying, 
in a large measure for the lack of an orchestra 

On the whole, the performance was decidedly success 


ful and was well received by the 


audience, which evince 

deep interest and enthusiasm in every number 
he program for the second concert, Thursday after 
noon, May 23, was as follows: “The Bel Saint-Saens 
“Synnove’s Song,” Kjerulf, “The Lark Now Leaves His 


Watery Nest,” Parker, Mrs. MacDonald; 
fin; “Smuggler’s Song,” 
lein, Mr 


“So Dear,” Chat 
Feder 
Hue; “Waldein 
samkeit,” Reger; “Verborgene Wunden,” La Forge, Miss 
Hirschberg ; “Oh to Love, to Love Again,” Tirindelli; “Re 

conciliation,” Bath; “The Valley 
Mrs. MacDonald; “When the 

“Where My Caravan Has Rested, 
Watt, Mr 


Kernochan; “June Song 


Earnest; “J’ai pleure en Reve,” 


of Laughter,” Sanderson 


Roses Bloom,” Reichardt 


Lohr; Love's Lif 


Earnest; “Down in the Forest,” Ronald; “My 


Native Land,” Kaun; “The Nightingale Has a Lyre of 
Gold,” Whelpley, Miss Hirschberg 
Fannie J. Farrar and Sabine Hirschberg were the piano 
accompanists. 
Ralph Ginsburg's Progress. 
The remarkable progress that Ralph Ginsburg, the Los 


Angeles (Cal) 


been 


violinist, has made during the two years 


f& of 


musik 


he has studying with Alexander Petschnik 


Berlin, has attracted no little attention among jans 


in that city, and justified, in the opinion of his celebrated 


teacher, his embarking next season upon a career as solo 


ist. He will appear in concerts not only in Berlin but 
also in many other cities of Germany, and according to 
the reports that have crossed the ocean concerning his 


playing, success awaits him. 


Ginsburg combines unusual 


lient tor the v n wi tiring 1 istry 1 l grea 
love and enthusiasm for his work ( ry, Ww } 
he has studied with Petschnikoff, now embraces t 10S 
important standard works of the violin literature. While 
the young man has not yet been heard in public in the 
Fatherland, he has frequently played ’ ant private 

nections in Berlin, and on each of these casions nut 

$ musica mnoisseurs Of distinction, wh 
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nol ' 1 f nm ¢ 
pore vyords \ ‘ is warm ‘ $s 
tuoso technic and is temperament 

his Los Angeles youth seet lestined to s namic 
for himself as a nist On eo s ( ‘ r i 
companied by his ter ve! g ! anist en ye 
nd, s stud ey with Albert Jon 











PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Ganagement, CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, Hew York 


‘DUFAULT 


TENOR 
Address, 339 West 234 Street 
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Tel. 2992 Chelsea 





THE RETURN TO AMERICA OF 


Geore HENSCHEL 


WII be one of the Great Musical Events 
of the Coming Season 
Dr. Henschel will give bis recitals to his own accompaniment 
First New York Recital, Acotian Mall, Nov. 5, 1912 
First Chicago Recital, Studebaker Theatre, Dec. |, 


Pirst Orchestral Appearance with N. Y. 
(Walter Damrosch) , Nov. 19, 1912. 





1912 
Symphony Orch. 


For Terms, Dates, etc.. Apply te 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON, 437 Filth Ave., New York 











DAN BEDDOE =" 


Season 1911-1912 in England 
QUINLAN MUSICAL BUREAU . . 318 Regent Street, Londos 





Adele | Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio Recital 


MANAGEMENT, CONCERT DIRECTION, M. H, HANSON, 437 Fifth ve &. 1. ¢ ty 











(owe BEHRENS 


Pianist, Recital, Ensemble 
Concert Direction: M. H. HANSON 


Elizabeth G L A R K 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Direction, MAAC LAGEN, S00 Filth ave., How York 








HAMBOUR 


Famous Russian ‘Cellist 
Returns to America for Season 
of 1912-1053 
Genagement, CONCERT BIRECTION 
M. 8, RANSOM, 437 Gth Ave,, Rew York 
Eeropess Managers, The (alae 
tater nations! Mu sical Agency, Londen 
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—TENOR 


RECITAL, CONCERT, GRATOCRIO 
? Management: M. H. HANSON 
# 437 Fifth Avenee. ° New York 











STOJOWSKI 


The Eminent Polish Pianist and Composer 
IN AMERICA SEASON 1912-13 


CONCERTS and INSTRUCTION for Advanced Pupils 


Address: MISS LESLIE, Hotel LeMarqu!s, 12 East Sist Street 
of CONCERT BUREAU OF THE VON ENDE MUSIC SCHOOL, 63 West 90th St., New York 
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World Famous at Twenty-one. 


How one small girl, a pianist, has won worldwide re- 
ibject which furnishes inspiration—and possibly 

r envy—to other aspirants for concert honors 

e there are doubtl who point to Tina Lerner’s re 
ea to explain her phenomenal success, but 

fact remains that the staid directors of the great 





TINA LERNER 


estras which have repeatedly engaged her, 


different to physical charms and obstinately 


upon musical merit, The long list of important 
ents which the little Russian pianist has filled dur- 
ef career proves the esteem in which she is held 

rld’s most exacting judges 
our years ago when Tina Lerner first visited 
rh even then her name was known on the 











On the occasion of his first appearance in 
London on May 9th, 1912 


The American Violinist 


was favorably criticised by the London 
Press 





The London Daily Telegraph said: 


sarasate have we heard violin playing 


he left hand or more masterly in the 





The financial success of the forthcom- 
ing American tour of Mr. Persinger is now 
assured, not many more dates are open. 


The artistic success also seems to be 
assured. 





For Dates etc., Address: 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 


437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Or, Miss JOSEPHINE TROTT, 
23 West Washington Street, Colorado Springs, Colo. 











Continent. A slip of a girl, with a madonna like face and 
a trim little figure which she showed a commendable weak- 
ness to bedeck in the latest modes, her preliminary an- 
nouncements and the widespread publication of her photo- 
graph, tended to injure her chances rather than help them. 
Such is usually the case; advance exploitation almost ‘al- 
ways serves to prejudice. The New York critics attended 
her first fecital fully prepared to obliterate with a few 
pointed phrases this presumptuous young woman seeking 
Seside the grand piano in Carnegie Hall 


their approval 
The moment she 


Miss looked 
began to play, however, the critic ; 
Soon it was apparent that very little con 
between the pianist’s diminutive propor- 
\t the close of the concert 


smaller than ever 
shed their languor and 


Lerner 


paid attention 

nection existed 
tions and her ability to play 
the audience burst into cheers, while the following morn- 


ing every paper in New York referred to the new found 
genius and rang with her praises. 
Miss Lerner’s second American visit, under Loudon 


Charlton’s management, proved even more successfu! than 
her first, while her third tour, which is scheduled for next 
fall, bids fair to overshadow each of its predecessors. The 
past two years she has spent in Europe, where there is 
scarcely a symphony orchestra of importance with which 
she has not appeared. Her tour of England, Russia and 


Germany was a series of triumphs 


Her success with the London Symphony Orchestra at 
her first appearance with that organization in 1911, under 
Hans Richter, was exceptional. Miss Lerner met Dr. 


After 
the rehearsal his enthusiasm was so great that he person- 
ally telegraphed to Manchester asking that Miss Lerner be 
put in as soloist at the Halle concerts under his direction. 


Richter for the first time on the day of the concert. 


Her success can be seen by the following quotation from 
Mail remarkable for Tina 
wonderful interpretation of Chopin’s F minor 
concerte. Seldom has this beautiful work been rendered 
with such perfect sympathy and comprehension.” Dr. 
Richter termed Miss Lerner’s performance “magnificent.” 
She was re-engaged by the directors of the London 
Symphony as soloist for the following concert, and again 
for the present season, under Sir Edward Elgar. She now 
has the distinction of being invited by this organization 
to appear as soloist next year (the third successive sea- 
under Arthur Nikisch At the Manchester Halle 
concerts, where she again appeared this season, her suc- 
cess was so great that she has already been engaged as 
next under Michael Balling. During the 
past season she has filled engagements in practically every 
city of importance in England. 


the Daily “The concert was 


Lerner’s 


son) 


soloist season, 


On her Russian tour last October and November Miss 
Lerner appeared with the Moscow Philharmonic, under 
Felix Weingartner, in St. Petersburg under Alex Siloti, 
and in Riga under Georg Schneevoigt, besides giving a 
chamber recital with Thibaud, and appearing in recital in 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Rostoff, Ekaterinislov, and all 
the principal cities of southern Russia. Her return to her 
native land after six years of concertizing abroad was 
magnihcent. 

Of her concerts in Germany it is only necessary to quote 
from two of the foremost critics, Dr. Leichtentritt of Ber- 
Walter Niemann of Leipsic. The former re- 
“a truly chosen artist,” and the latter as 


lin and Dr 
fers to her as 
“a master.” 
Before coming to America Miss Lerner will fill many 
engagements in England. Besides her appearance at the 
Manchester Halle concerts, she have orchestral en- 
gagements in Bournemouth, Bradford, North Stafford and 
Harrogate, and appearances at the London Ballad Concerts 
She will sail for American November 3 on 


will 


and on tour 
the Amerika. 

At an age when most pianists are beginning their ca- 
reers, Tina Lerner, at twenty-one, has a place among the 
greatest of living pianists 


Ratcliffe Caperton Recital. 

\ brilliant recital by the pupils of Mrs. Ratcliffe Caper- 
ton, accompanied by the Hahn String Quartet, was given 
at Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa., Tuesday evening, May 21. 
tone, phrasing, and enunciation marked the 
singing of the young students, many of whom gave prom- 


Beauty of 


ise of artistic success The program was received with 
merited enthusiasm, 
Che participants were the Misses Campbell, Dooley, 


Stimson, Sebring, Swain, Steinmetz, Ward, Edwards, Joss, 
Harding, Holmes, Brady, Birely, Ortseifen, Dunton, Mc- 
Clung, Riddiford, Gillette, Richard. 





Wife—-Wretch! Show nie that letter! 
Husband—What letter? 
Wife—That one in your hand. It's from a woman, I 


can see by the writing, and you turned pale when you 
Saw it 
It’s your dressmaker’s bill. 


Husband—Yes. Here it is 


New York Mail. 





Indianapolis Conservatory of Music. 
Nineteen programs mark the closing exercises of the 
Indianapolis Conservatory of Music, the enterprising Mid- 
dle West School which is attracting pupils from more 
than thirty States and Territories. Edgar M. Cawley— 
the man at the helm—is the bone and sinew of all musical 
progress in and around Indianapolis, where he started 





EDGAR M. CAWLEY, 


Indianapolis Conservatory of Music. 


Director of 


this school not many years ago in a very unpretentious 
way, now being aided by a faculty of more than usual 
artistry and reputation. The city of Indianapolis owes 
much to Mr. Cawley for his remarkable spirit of enterprise 
and his hand in the musical progress of that part of the 
country, It is said in Indianapolis that “Cawley has been 
the means of bringing us more good musicians than any 
other man in the city.” 

The first recital of the closing exercises took place last 
Monday evening, with Delpha Regina Vest, soprano, and 
Frieda Klink, contralto, assisted by Alta Randall, a young 
piano pupil of Edgar M. Cawley, whose unusual bright 
ness as well as musicianship has caused her to be chosen 
president of the senior class this year. Miss Vest and 
Miss Klink will divide honors, as both have very attractive 
voices. On June 4, Zelma Fountaine, soprano; Gera'dine 
Pote, soprano, and Elizabeth Wright soprano, will be as- 
sisted by Hope Baumgartner, a piano pupil of Edgar M 
Cawley. 

One of Carl Beutel’s especially talented piano pupils, 
Ruth Repine, will give a drama and song picture matinee 
on June 15, under the supervision of Helen Nell Lemon, 
which promises to be both artistic and classical, most of 
the work being taken from the “Rubaiyat,” Browning, 
Mendelssohn and Gluck. 

The normal graduating recital will be especially inter 
esting, as well as the orchestra concert to be given at the 
Masonic Temple on June 13. The violin department, un- 
der Gaylord Yost, will present some very fine work, young 
Harold Jaffe, who won the free scholarship, being one of 
the most promising products of Mr. Yost’s splendid teach- 
ing. Dr. Louis Brown, dean of the faculty, will preach 
the annual class sermon at the St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
on Sunday, June 16, and the artist graduating recital, 
when Hope L. Baumgartner, Alta Randall, piano, and 
Ethel Margaret Evans, voice, receive their diplomas, will 
be given on June 21. A large number of invitations are 
being sent out over the adjacent musical centers for 
Thursday, June 20, class day, and thus this excellent in- 
stitution of music will pass into another year of its unusu 
ally brilliant career. 





Music in Calgary. 


Cataary, Canada, May 20. 1912 
Music lovers in this city are to have a great treat this 
coming fall in a course of concerts that have been ar- 
ranged for by the Calgary Concert Bureau, the events to 


consist of Schumann-Heink, Riccardo Martin, Rudolph 
Ganz, and Alice Nielsen and her opera company. This is 


the first time that the adoption of the course has been 
made, and we wish the bureaw all success. STANLEY. 
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ULIA CULP, THE UNRIVALLED LIEDER SINGER. 


Remarkable European Verdicts of the Great Art of the Unique Vocalist, Who Is to Tour 
America Next Season Under the Management of Antonia Sawyer. 














med remarkabl } her de 





to be oped a livery showed 


Julia Culp enjoys the reputation of being universally ‘ 
acknowledged the greatest lieder interpreter of our day. ‘epths of 
Her initial American tour will be one of the most bril- 
Here are a 





feeling and soul Such warmth 
think, not 
of her offerings (which only 


of sympathetic ton 


she yesterday gave us was, I hers 


the 


there-—e. g 


yet to con 


former days, Sc impre 





liant features of the coming musical season. 
few press opinions from Great Britain and the Continent: = as an 
MISS CULP’S RECITAI was 


the 


here and 


rally 





“Feldeinsamkeit,” w 


encore——was somewhat impaired by a dragging of the tempo) 


sympathetic in a high the extremely ws: 





hearty applause which the cor giver earned was fully ce 





Bechstein Hall crowded to doors on Saturday afternoon 


when Miss Culp gave her one and only recital of the present season 


since she 


was 


Bérsen-Courier, Berlin 


increased volume was 
of nts tones 

Many 
after all, it is 
that is the 


Miss Culp 


Miss Culp’s voice seems to have in 


ha 


erabend at 


better 
pr 
und 


th Julia Cul than in her fourth 


prised 


and Strauss 


perhaps, perhaps never sung 


Hall Her 


(Frauenliebe 


the glorious warmth was, 
ot 
perte 
of the 
In 
The 
his more conscious 
sense of 
that the 


inevitable 


last here, and 


singers employ mezza Lie Beethoven three 
the 


supreme 


feature her work “ram com 


to 


most distinctive 


roundnes £ Brahms, Schumann Leben) 
With great 


oyment 


less but, 


tion, 
full 


respects 


voce more o 
intell touching tenderness and inexpressibly beauti 


the 


resonance and beauty voice test of igence, 


an artist’s capacity these showed herself to f her glorious voice artist earned for 


fully deserved Frau Cu s probal 


be without a rival two Suleika show us Schubert in one success 


ot 


songs 


moods, but Miss Culp sang with se 


keen a vocal perspective and of ut 


hid 


lelivery of 


spontaneity 


art more than one by no 


Phe 


itself a 


terance singer's 


means phrase the words, “Si 


; revelation Again, the im 


marked 


fame 


mein Leben,” was 
of 


Adelaide, 


in 


fins which the various ap 
little 
(ne 
nee! 


subtlet.cs 


variety 
to 


expression 


peals Beethoven's was 


shurt of 


in us song 


wonderful. A group of Brahms songs found 


at her best, and how good that is, 

To tithe 
this called forth, cr the notes of drama and pathos sounded 
th 


singer there is no 


te tell mention a of the interpretative 


with such irresistible 
ot 


tale 


conviction mughout a performancs 


»fttold 





quite exceptional value, would be t an 


The 


repeat 


Standard, Lendon, November 28, 19:10 


MR. SIMPSON’S CLASSICAL CONCERTS 


Map CuLp anD Sr, Perersaur 


Julia Culp, 


Mt STRING (CUARTET 
first 
left 


her 
Hall, 


She is 


made 
Music 
audience 
the 


the great lieder singer, who 
Scotland night in the 
an extraordinary impression upon het 


the 


appearance in last 


ideal singer, unique in possession of all-round 


quahties required of a truly great artist voice, brains 


temperament, personality and magnihent She 


to 


physique 


has the daring conceive her tone and phrasing on 4 


has the and skill to achieve het 





grand seale, and power 


own conceptions. She combines all that is best in different 
schools—has the Caruso-like quality, quantity and duration 
of tone, with all the grace and seeming simplicity fa 
French artist Alike in her personality and in her art 
she is dignified, but it is a dignity aglow with passionate 
fire No one who heard her singing of Schubert's “Ave 
Maria” (the prayer of Walter Scott's “Lady of the Lake’’) 
will ever forget it. Her conception was not that of the 
concert room singer, not that of the one maiden in distress 
on the lone hillside, but that of the prayer of all woman 
hood Her art, like all great art, is symbolic And how 
full of fresh young life was her conception of Clara's 
songs from Goethe’s “Egmont,” set by Beethoven Of 
Richard Strauss’ songs, “Traum durch die Dammerung” was 
hypnotic in the intensity of its dreamy fire, as was also 
Hugo Wolf's “Und willst du deinen Liebsten Sterben 
Sehen.” In strong contrast to these was the gypsy-like 
“In My Dark Locks’ Shadow Gently My Beloved Lies.’ 
She is indeed a bewitching singer and when she had added 
Schubert's “Du bist di Ruh with mesmerizingly slow but 


intense rhythmic movement and a magnificent realization 
of Schubert's climax, her conquest of the musical public 
in Edinburgh was complete Edinburgh Evening News, No 
vember 25, 1910 
THE EDINBURGH CLASSICAL CONCERTS 
Jutsa CULP as Vocalist 

The great attraction of the concert, however, 
was the singing of Julia Culp, who last night made her 
first appearance in Scotland In all respects, Julia Culp Photo by Hans Durstoff, Berlin 
is a vocalist of quite exceptional powers Her JULIA CULP 
voice is beautiful in the most absolute sense of the 











term; indeed, it would be hard to say when so completely lovely a t present the aPPy — { the most beautifu to be heard 
voice has been heard in Edinburgh before Brilliant voices there in the concert hall and the perfect development of ¢ wonderfu 
have been and voices with certain more or less limited, if intense, organ belies the assertion, which is also disproved by mar anot 

aspects of loveliness But what makes Madame Culp’s voice so re singer, that the German art of song is dete rating I t rank 
markable, even more than its sheer beauty of tone, is its warmth artists among singers have always been in the minority as pared 
and expressiveness It is the governing characteristic of what is the number of liecre and dilettantes, for only a few nan 

conveniently, if vaguely, known as the “Art Song” that it is a dra representing the ry of past epochs in the art of song have been 
matic miniature which must yet never overstep the limitations of handed dows us. Then. too, we must not underestimate “ 
the song; else, as is too frequently witnessed, it ceases te Be cithe: nfinitely greater are the demands on the intellectual and psychi 
artistic, dramatic or a song In two groups of songs last night powers of the modern singer, how much more important a role th 
Julia Culp showed what the Art Song in ite rendering should be treatment of the text now plays than formerly. It has come to this 
The emotional intensity of Beethoven's “Adelaide,” with the joyous succeed in singing well the lied, “I Master, Is Hi 


If one may yet 









outburst of the final verse, was a revelation; and the two compara Called!” And masters of both sexes who, in the full significance 
tively seldom heard songs for Clarchen, from the “Egmont” music, f the word, know how to sing well are not lacking today, even if, 
were of a like quality; Schubert's “Ave Maria,” again, was wonder as in all ages, the majority of singers do not attain to perfect 
ful in its sympathy and play of tone color, as was also his “Der The Allgemeine Musikzeitung 
Musensohn.” At the close of this first group of songs, Madame — 
Culp was recalled again and again with enthusiasm Her second lulte Cale « Se ee ination point in vocal ability and edu 
group of songs, Richard Strauss’ “Traum durch die Dammerung” cation, musical intelligence and feeling. When Julia Culp sings, 
and “Heimliche Aufforderung” and three songs by Hugo Wolf, were we forget the materia We are not disappointed by any lack or in 
equally well interpreted, and at length Madame Culp granted a adequacy. The work of art itself stands before the listener. Us 
single encore, Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh.” "-——Scoteman, Edinburgh lerstood by means of temperament, given by means sbility, it is 
November 25, 1910 in unalloyed y Rundschau, Riga, Russia 

Beethoven Hall was filled to overflowing yesterday when Julia LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 
Culp, accompanied by Erich Wolff at the piano, gave her first Julia Culp has achiewed what few singers these days seem t 
Liederabend this winter, the program being made up exclusively think of, and even to attempt, much less to realize: and that 
of Brahms’ compositions. With andiminished wealth and beauty her mastery of the poetry of sound in the rendering of vocal music 
glorious voice rang out and th richly endowed singer knows how It is a pity we have no English word to express just what is implied 
with most admirable certainty to make her organ the vebicle of her by the German lied; if we had the thing we should probably have 
artistic intentions Her powers of interpretation and expression the word, but, alas! we have only the ballad, which is something 


























quite different The an lie is written by rah ind Sch 
b is just a gem of etry, like nothing else in the world f 
its delicate imaginative cha Madame Culp’s art se« inspir 
by an exquisite appreciation of this tone poetry, and he 
last evening was a new revelati f the perfe grace 
feeling that may be a art when practise 
tist as distinct from we term comprehe y v ‘ 
artists.— Liverpool Post Nov be } 191 
Madame Culp has a mezzo-soprano voice of beautiful quality 
which she manages with singular mastery and taste Mention ha 
been already made of the four Brahms gs, in which she showed 
1 range of emotional subtlety and of he 
task For alike in the foundly leise 
wird mein Schlummert : the 
bliches Standchen” she rose to the occasion, and th 1 
liness of “Felde amkei t hing of grace But 
Madame Cul; rendering of S ert setting of 
the songs from the “Lady of the Lake” was less artists 
and in the fa Hyn an d Jungfrau” her splend 
suavity and breadth of tone wa : rea Livery 
Courier, Noverfber " ) 
The Marchesi Successorship. 
To The Musical Courier 
CHICA Iil., June 
Regarding Mathilde Marchesi’s recent letter in 


your columns, and the replies of Ruth Eager and 


M. Ponsot, I wish to say that as a pupil for three 


years of Mathilde Marchesi, and knowing how 
keenly she felt about “men teaching men to sing 
and women teaching women,” on account of the 


difference in 1 can but believe, with 


all due respect to Miss Eager and M 


registers, etc 





Ponsot, that 


the aforementioned letter of Mathilde Marches 
must have been authentic, even were she growing 
too old to teach It is but justice to that great 
Maitresse de chant” to mention this fact There 


$s no reason why M. Ponsot cannot teach the Mar 
chesi method, if he understands it; but to place 
himself as her direct successor seems an injustice 
to Blanche Marchesi (London), whois the real 
successor of her mother, with whom Mathilde 
Marchesi now is living and by whom she is being 
cared for—be she well or ill 

1 am quite willing to have these few lines in 
serted in Tue Musicat Courter, should the editor 
of that valued journal wish to do so 


Eceanor Everest Freer 


Florence Mulford at Music Festivais. 


Florence Mulford has been engaged for the { 
lowing music festivals: St. Albans, Vt., June 12 
Burlington, Vt., June 13; Montpelier, Vt., June 14; 
Saratoga, N. Y., Jume 20 and 21. On July 1 Mad 
ame Mulford will begin her summer course at the 
University of Vermont, where a large class awaits 


She will take with her a number of pupils 
Newark and Montclair, N. J 
Madame Mulford sang the part of Delilah at the 
Ann Arbor (Mich.) Music 


usual pronounced success 


her 


trom Last month 
Festival and scored her 


[he press said: 





The ‘ f Delilah was take Florence Mulford, an artist 
who was beard in a small part in one of the choral works presented 
last year While her role at that time wae a inpretentious one 
she made such a favorable impres that the festival management 
secured her for the exacting role f De sh and she gave it a 
cholarly interpretatior letroit New rrit ‘ Ml » 

The role of Delilah was ably interpret I ‘ Mulf ! 
The famous aria, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice was given with 

tensity of suppressed emoti that made the beautif hrase 
wonderfully telling Ann Arb (Mich Da May ) 

Florence Mulford, who appeared here fleetingly last 
Eugene Onegin ang the writt for De " He 
is @ Mezzo sopran f siderable sweetnes I f and 
particularly in the wer and middie registe er it 
ywner best in the passages requiring ty and portrayal of the 
gentler and more insinuating passions ather " t t 
intense climax Though in her long scene wi { P 
Dagon she satisfied the juirements of the t he 
mou sria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice 
the hearts of her hearers Det it Free Press | ) 

Jones—Yes, sir, that boy of mine is a piano player 
Why, he can play with his toes! 

Brown—How old is he 

Jones—Fifteen 

Brown—lI've got a boy at home who can play with his 
toes, and he's only one year old.—Catholic News 
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All inquiries referring to American musician 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, | 
Square de la Tour-Maubourg, to whom tickets 
should also be sent by those who desire their re- 
citals or concerts to be attended.) 


1, SguaRe pe La Tour-Mavusours, | 
Paris. May 1, 1912 
thee a received the score of a One-act opera, 
; : . ' 
L’Epreu derniere’ (The Supreme Test), by 


rini, published by Ch. Hayet, Paris, 1912. This 
I title page as a “mystery 
was performed for 


three part nad ur scenes, 


n M i6 at the Opera ot Monte-Carlo 


Chere is a frontispiece con 


- tion of “The Crowning of the Vit 
ngelico ih what this picture has to do 

yject of the play does not appear. The char- 

pera are Yves, a poor fisherman; Elda, 

1 vealthy lord; and The Angel The 

en ‘ ngly heaven before the departure 

f Elda for the earth, We see Elda bidding 
guardian angel and speaking of her fear 
temptation f earth There is a change of scene 
nd rselves before a poor hut, the home of 

Y ve [his scene consists almost entirely of a 

r é etween- Elda and Alain, the handsome young 
her to go with him. She acknowledges 


to meet him at the ringing 


neelu But er husband enters, speaks of his 


} } 


t miset of life, and says that but for her 

1 kill himself The Angelus rings, but the woman 
r irage iseness, to desert her faithful 
ikes a step or two in the direction in 

er has gone, then returns slowly to her hut 

he ene again changes and shows us the 

f the hut Elda, now an old woman, is dying. 
i} f the wn of death, the misery of life, 
ed ones, and of the love of Alain 

ought her happiness. Then again the 

ul shows us the reception f the faithful 

I ave | bretto evidently lacks both ac 
nterest it actually consists t tour scenes: a 
ino 1 me yprano—Elda and the Angel 

ror pran ind tenor Elda and Alain—a s0- 


the final duet as at the beginning Chere 


r ange ind peasants which amount to 
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(For tq years European correspondent Musical Courier) 








very little. Yves has exactly fifty bars in his entire part. 

As for the music, the composer seems very uncertain what 
belongs to, or intends to attach himself to. Just 
which sug- 


school he 
at the opening of the opera there are passages 
gest the influence of Lazzari, but he soon abandons this 
and turns frankly to the writing of melody. In this he 
is certainly doing well, for the modern harmonies are 
obviously not natural to him and he is unable to make a 
good use of them. But there is no reason why, in writ- 
ing melody, he should neglect his harmonies so complete- 
ly as to give the work a feeling of monotony. The melo- 
dies themselves, if not strikingly original, are pleasing, 
and they would not be injured by a little more careful 
Parts of the love 
whether in- 
are meaningless, 


attention to the harmonic arrangement 
music are very pretty indeed: the choruses, 
tended to be rustic, religious or angelic, 
badly written and tiresome 
Rae 
Reynaldo Hahn is an interesting figure in the 
A Venezuelan with a Ger- 


fashion- 


ible music world of Paris. 
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man name, he seems to have become a thorough French- 
man in his tastes and ideas and to be struggling to be- 
come so also in his harmonies. The musician calls him 
an amateur, the and of all 
living French composers, if French he may be called, his 
sale in foreign 


amateur calls him a genius, 


songs have undoubtedly had the largest 
countries, and especially America. There are very few 
people who do not know his little gem, “Were My Songs 
and he has written other things 
that have become almost if not quite, as popular. All of 
which does not prove that Reynaldo Hahn is a composer 
I think most people find him a distinct disappointment 


We are | probably wrong, but we take for granted usually 
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Schott, Simrock and others. 
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that a man who can write such beautiful melody will de- 
velop into a real composer. Experience has shown us, 
however, that the reverse is likely to be the case. Never 
theless, a good many of us rushed down to the Chatelet 
last week to hear the first production of Hahn's new bal- 
et, “Le Dieu Bleu” (The Blue God), which caused much 
interest and comment in advance and great disappoint- 
ment afterwards. When Hahn tries to write in the sym- 
phonic style he generally falls short at the climaxes, Une 
feels the evident effort to build up the formal structure 
of the music. We cannot help wishing all the time that 
he would let himself be natural and write just plain tunes, 
even if they are not classic. It cannot be said that the 
construction and orchestration are bad or that the com- 
poser lacks technic. He is not, certainly, in that sense, 
an amateur. But the trouble is that there is constantly 
the feeling that there is more mere technic than natural 
inspiration, which is all the more deplorable because we 
all know perfectly well that Hahn is a composer of won- 
derful talent and splendid inspiration when he lets him- 
self go. He uses modern harmonies and modern orches- 
tral effects, but he appears to introduce them arbitrarily, 
not because he strongly feels their suitability, but as if he 
said to himself: “These colors are modern, 1 must in- 
troduce them somewhere; I will put them in wherever 
they are likely to produce the least disturving effect.” It 
is hard to say how this work would sound were it played 
alone. Unfortunately it was placed on the program im- 
mediately after Stravinski’s great masterpiece, “L’Oiseau 
de Feu,” which is not new, but is always good to hear 
again. Too much cannot be said in praise of Astruc & 
Co., who have arranged these Russian ballets. The deco- 
rations, costumes and lighting are superb. Among the 
musicians in the audience were Debussy, Pierne and 
Enesco. ‘The latter told me he went particularly to hear 
Stravin.ki’s music, the instrumentation of which he par- 


‘ticularly admires. 


zener 
Jeanne Delsolay, a pupil of Regina de Sales, 
very great success at the last 
Blanche Ruly, 


sang with 
Musical Union concert. 
who was also formerly a pupil of Madame 
de Sales, furnished the program at the last meeting of the 
Students’ Atelier Reunion and had a splendid and well 
merited success. Madame de Sales intends remaining in 
town all summer to receive the large number of Ameri- 
can pupils who find it possible to be with her only during 
the summer months. 
mn Rne 

It is reported that Debussy has just finished a new opera 
to a libretto inspired by the poems of Verlaine, and that 
the work has already been accepted by the Opera. That 
means that we will hear it in about fourteen years if the 
present methods of opera management are continued. We 
are still waiting for Charpentier’s “Vie de Poete.” 

zeae 

Mascagni is here and has started to work on his new 
opera to a hbretto by d’Annunzio, The reports circulated 
by the daily papers that this opera was being written for 
the Paris Opera and would have its first performance 
there are entirely without foundation. It is interesting to 
note that Mascagni has new theories as to how the music 
of this opera should be constructed to fit the text. If 
Mascagni would leave such ideas alone and give us 
straight melody such as he me us - = ‘Cavelleria” he 
would have success. 
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he has had year after year that he can find either a pub- d'’Alheim gave another concert of her folk songs, if that On Indian Masic 











lisher to publish his works or an Opera to perform them is the proper thing to call them. Personally | think it is n A tior 
‘ : 

He has been the greatest disappointment in modern musi ridiculous to call these compositions folk songs or to as <. i | , One 

nee sociate them in any way with this folk song society. There ™ ever Lor Charles 

d J . | c KS narle 

Thuel Burnham's talented pupil, M MacArthur, was were on this program nine songs by Wolf, ten De W , ootiae rogram 


al 
“i . : ~ buss mtevtae } - wat “4A } ad Thal . . " 
again heard in recital on Sunday afternoon at Mr. Burn mussy and eight by Moussorgski. The Wolf and Debussy to the Kansas City Music Club re tly His songs 




























































































I : sco. re love h , ie} , nant > ’ . , . , 
hams studio on Rue de La Tour playing a program of ngs are lovely, that goes without saying pur they are divide naturally into two classes nized songs, 
. , : _ neo ~ver c he 9 1 . n > ; . ; . 
Schumann selections. Her excellent style and touch in 1ot and never can become folk songs in any sense of the which are given t ninimut f piat npaniment 
dicate not only more than usual talent on her part, but word, The program was excellent if the singer was not, and “idealized songs,” treated with greater freed In 
i the thoroughly efficient teaching methods of Mr. Burnham  4f¢ It Is interesting to note how much more interesung the former the native dignity of th s retained 
1 , 5 1; , ha } - af 
who, as is well known, is one of the best accredited expo- Wolf is than Debussy for a steady diet they have the ring of the lakes and { sts hey at 
nents of the Leschetizky method. Mr. Burnham is to be nReR course, exotics, but they are the proudest . race and 
in Chicago during the summer and tours tl asterr : tl pe ion in tl imole forn seat atl 
: 1icago lur 1Z the u er L ft 1 Eastern It only remains t mention the concert f the their perpetuation in that simple f is eal ine ‘ 
States in Septembe eturning to Paris in October , : ical 1! tist , \ th , ' ‘ 
; - book Se nianteeairaa Bh ” : les Concerts Populaires which gave a program of of ical aS well as artistic value 5 ev are vy effect 
, ; , in the singing and will be more s s they ne better 
eae chestral numbers by Mendelssohn, Schumann (concert ~aeagealien . . a etter 
A “Revue” is a strictly Paris invention, and anyone wh played by Cortot), Berlioz and Liszt. It was a good pro known; their directness and nplicity always wall be 
i. eel ulin ti ie” he, sikomin  ceesidhiaiiians hoe Spit , freshing 
Mas never seen one oF these I S produ ns snoule gram, well played. It is to be hoped that these concerts as 
' take : pI unity t i rt ‘ntire! nN} ” - , , On the other hand in th dealized” son a . 
4 take the first opportunity lo so, f y are entirely will be a success financially as they are proving themselves the i e “idea i st Indias 
; > The ict - ‘ ' ' sort 7 : . theme are reduced ti n it } ' no 
unique, ney consist Of a s f acted newspaper, a . to be artistically, for the highest priced seats in the muse ohne — cs 3 eee 
of . ee ‘ P ‘ ee : ‘. ‘ : mo ‘ Sas ¢ forme ‘ ~~" P : 
»f a dramatic Puck or Judge Of se, this makes it ire only 4 francs (80 cents), and if they could be made ore or less fa ‘ et +} 
r.ther difficult for the foreigner to understand them, sinc« to go perhaps some of our big American cities py result that the Indian 
must he os Pe iW ¢ scsi” “iii te ge of . somewhat as an Indian ‘ ke ‘ ‘ t 
‘me must be tan t \ ie en lappening e plan Itisag ! ge, but it lepends pon the go d V 4 " ‘ | » 
] mn t lialect ’ . lat in son { thes song thie « ; 
AS 1S W a certa an © Glan ! W t the performers, and especially the soloists ‘ — ew in 
ill. tl rt ‘ f t er : exaggeration, howeve Mr. Cadman and ot! , 
tli, tHey iré Worl secing ¢ r 5 ve - - e | i and [ 
understood The t f these “revues” is usually have found a in t tions for ntional 
. ‘ Oscar Seacie’s St ess ( f UES : - ; , 
»f the most ordinary sort, very mu ke the music of es oved ONTIN ing Indian musi s there are 
ur musical comedies or farces, which, as you will ac Oscar de gave a tew songs at a private recital on tself to respectability Kansas City S 
knowledge, is not of the highest type \ great deal of the Sunday evening, this being the first time that many 
music is ordinarily arranged from the most popular songs P 
y atti in Seclusion 
of the day, words being set after the manner of the com - " 
, 1 ihn Patt PR Less | fanny 
dian’s topical songs in our musical shows at mates hy Ness Lederst \ ames 
. j io ’ + nf + 1 NOT sweet we “ e! Cra 
recently a Manager tried the experiment Of getting a realy 
a ee : ' ‘ y-Nos, in South Wales, like ee! whant lo 
Mmgn ciass musician to arrange tie lol tor fis revue . : 
. main t ‘ land ] t} ‘ zr ' 
| us was at the I he itre I 5 e same eater t i SEASON tary n A rie cd i bile it 
‘ na 4 the foot of great rambl ' , lt : ‘ ’ 
not long ago gave Maurice Ravel's ballet, and the music : f great rambling : ! is ld 
Ps ' nes KS pur WW t¢ my the | 
selected was no less a man than Florent Schmitt I 1912-1913 
. os ' , with rare d furniture f: many ~—e . 
surprise of everybody ig experiment worket mit very ' . 
1 ’ , . uso rare ollec i t 
well indeed. Schmitt 1 the wisdom to make classical coll . s y 
eat dea f it ng arrange ir xhibited only to ‘ ! gues | 
uable of these is ll n of crow? : . 
1dmut y arrange t it rendered ; - . 
vy worthy f the nposer and did faded ribbons, dated back t Pott; ' d ' 
wor I nposer nd 
1 ' , , are made t silver t ‘ th 
not lower him in any way The result has been a revela Xu 
tion, and one that 3s well worth emulation. For, after all, | ne, the gift of a K an ua WwW d ! 
. | } ; 
ibies and emera ‘ t © wonder! 
simply because music is gay character is n eason — | rw ‘ eau 
} ' | , tiful gifts om vereigns ar 4 } hal 
why it should be vulgar and common : 8 trot gn “ »| 
RRR ection is extensive pricele 
The list of concerts is interminable and we cannot at The great singer is exceeding fond s, her | 
, , , , vor being her Iri terrie Ginger . , 
Sn eee ers are many names that are | Greatest Living Violinist |... .. rots, all | 
than seventeen beautiful parrot | Pe . 
utterly unknown. One wonders where they come from, : , f gorge Pp 
; ‘ ‘om : and many of them are quits tamer t) 
why they give concerts, and who they get to go to hear . . , ‘ 
' ‘ : ‘ , ; great talkers Madar Patt her tir nt 
them even by the free ticket method which is rampant in _ ad etireme ‘ 
, : : ‘Lady Bountiful } Wel P 
this villas Most of these take some special means ol . I . . ae UW | ‘ 
ot amounts almost to adorat he ( heey 
uttracting attention: historical programs, programs of the . a 
’ " manieae 9 : f , For Terms and Detes Address: - . 
works O!f some special composer, the assistance of a ik 
enee-tr et aenee: Cominieer. Gha introduces seman’ of te The California Trio 
; composer who introduces some of his . E JOHNSTON > 
newest compositions. Deliver us! But to speak of the bet The California Tr tir f li eh Weataat 
’ ' ial Commercial Trust Building, Broadway and 4ist Street, New York ' 1 - , : 
ter known ones There was a nt recita y Felia Lit od piano; Charles H. Blank and awl | liel , 
vinne and Hollmann, the cellist, assisted by the mposer CHAS. L. WAGNER, Associste Manager ello, assisted | Herbert P. Mee , ' | 
Widor, who played ea ' niments t number of minghan ntralt wwe at t prog! t ti 
; pia) | gra he n 
his own compositions B for this the neert would! nea = : neert of tl sCAaSOT n Ma + \ wat ts 
have been enjoyabie is friends have had an opportunity of hearing him since n Alameda, Cal The pr nber ere | , 
nReR % return from his successful tour in America. Ther ens trio in © minor, op. 1, N nd Hane nata in 
Hekking and Enesco gave a joint recital with orchestra were many musicians present, and they all agreed that the \ for violin and pias 
1f which the program was: Concerto, Haydn; double con press notices of Seagle’s tour give rather less than mort m May 4 ss W ! r pu Br 
erto, Brahms; concert Lal Chis Brahms concert than the truth. Among other things, the New York Times rarrington, in a piano recital at | tudi 17 Paru 
‘ , " ‘ ‘ " | ‘ 
1ould certainly be more often played States: street, Alameda Alice Clara Hi niralt , ted 
nur Mr. Sencie’s voice a ee er a ‘ Ir. Farrington plaved the Beethover ta in | 
a . , P nd exceptic sower end sanorit: —* deed eness p 4 No. og, th Schutt Cart ! : ; 
The Salon des Musiciens Frangais, the object of which y =e . a mt . me 
. : ‘ ’ gift of nature, but of te sal importance are the fir training Chopin numbers and eT r . \ j 
has already been described in these columns, brought for whi ng ay nts ls ; ‘er , 
whic s been subs af nerrine , . aie tents ‘dibeiein ‘ 
ward a number of new works and new composers: Lau- Seagle has over it in almost every respect, and the high and dig ' . 
rent, Merault, Riegel rmand, Lochelonge, Pillois, nified artistic uses to which he puts it. He is possesse f ma 
z . “ ‘ he shele«t ‘ ' Py harmir ities b t 
Rene, Lefebvre and Grumbach. One is reminded of days —_ “ . are gS Sh Tee EFT OF Chattanooga Maennerchor. 
, " , : ie that give his singing, considered as an exemplificat of the , ¥ ra 
spent at the picture galiertes wandering rather aimiessiy great vale agar . r ° Purr . “4 ihe Chattan re Manner | 
1 7 est ere was an inf barn 
about looking vaguely at an endless succession of unin- Seagle’s singing of the Fre: senee: the poe uctor, assisted by John Hoffmas nor r , 
teresting works displayed simply to fill up wall space. The elivered with finished phrasing and in a suave “mezz e” py with Roy Lamont Smith at th uN , : ert af 
object of the Salon of Musicians is no doubt excellent: to ‘*™ poised, and with a beautif t Pr he Bijou Theater. Chattar , 
jec I 
. , : ‘ . P P tion of tone a" 
give composers a chance to show their works to the pub- soloist and chorus gave ent 
lic indiscriminately, letting the publi lecide as to their heres "ot Reema EROS ape : t dS. Steward I ang the Toreae fr ( 
merits. The concept ; no doubt idea But they ought which deaerves te the ranked with the w i i . en with choru The ense ‘ exce 
to work it on the plan of me of the cheap music stores This young baritone, who claims Paris a s home { those rk of the singer } ed the result of 
which have a pianist nstantly sitting at the piano and © singers to whom technic is a means of express thor der a painstaking and ca 
} ‘ ; ‘ ‘ te +1 Bry « « / € Cacies f iv t tat ef 
playing frst me piece alter another ) atk possibie cus 
tor $s too mm to expect an audience to sit thres : . 
tomers. It is too mu xpect an audience c dmirably governed by criminating taste that the » ScharwenKa Builds a Summer Home. 
hours through such a program of trash. Advertising would beauties of the mode French recertory are realized entr P In the beautiful 
, ' i y 
| 4} ‘ ‘ ; } 5 t € 7 lt . » » ; ; 
soon die a natural death if it were force ipon the pu : —_ a by Debussy, entitle Mandoline ; rvest lake is Marl . 
lic in this way, and e¢ Salon wi n loubt. come to “ : ty 
: finishe enunciat 1 « j nehis oe ‘ , a itheast ot Rer Xx . fa 
: » on i so ’ , ' 
some such end the p nd ‘ ist wha pable { the —_ 7 - : liens ait tome t nd = = 
means 1 «xh sled im te al feats. ie necessary as « 1 the Swis slet lore , . 
a r ee retatior f song k t s™M Seagle 1 ge t bea the en wit ‘ 
V ns 7 Wy pore iring f 
| Gar} ae . - ~~ he One: ee f abundant tect nd the poetic instinct He dwells n dete ‘ p' p: re ; 
£0 Sacns, " poser, cane n Tr S share of pu f interpretatior . nine’ weeds thete aed ghriees there with mild American t . The elebrat , A 
licity at a concert given by Madame Friedland. Bachaus ynami cent tines thee slenslfiees | age » te ing n@ ; 
was again heard in recital. Risler gave a program devoted dashe f ‘, poising on an important note for the sake of the time w , ; 
to works of Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn and Schumann ’ + ap sacrificing the t teclf is for the 
text Technic sut t to the demands of discriminating taste 


The Seance Viardot brought forward a new woman com-  .,acting ideale. together with os Argos Mrs Platt—A sae 
poser, Madame Fleury-Roy, whose quartet was played { Mr. Seag te ae 


go Inter Oce piece f mus " n ‘ n 
: . 71 —_ .% an * ie * 1, Daf ‘: ia, al : 
Madame Fleury Ri y was econd in the Prix de Rome \ i mus ar Scagie sing to appreciate t fact that Mrs Nex ‘ Yes lee ‘ } et Bostce 





contest in 1904. I was unable to hear her quartet. Olenine this is not exaggeration Transcript 
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no recital of the young Russian pianist, Leonid 
who won the first prize at the St. Petersburg 
é ry recently, attracted quite a large number of 
pat? What | could hear of Pyschow’s playing 
Mozart and Bach (the Busoni piano ar- 
ngement of the famous chaconne for violin) gave only 
ited idea of his talents. Unfortunately 1 was unable 
re but understood from one who represented 


it the player’s remarkable gifts came to light 
irly in the Schumann “Carneval,” and in works 
n, Rachmaninoff, Debussy and Liszt He suc 
iptivating his hearers with his technical sure 
ind his warm and sympathetic touch and tone 
nn, 


Kreisler gave another of her temperamental song 


when she devoted her entire program to the 

e! Raillard, Langhans, B tock Mevyer-Olbers 

r nd Peter Litzinger This musically gifted artist 
nspire her interpretations with something 
park, so that one forgets sometimes that 
not exactly impeccable The above men 
n Npo ill showed more or less points of in 
part possess some inherent power 
| heard only the last group and mention es 

Litzinger Wiegenlied” and Einer Toten,” 
iced a deep impression. I rl. Kreisler’s many 


nd admirer led the Kiinstlerhaus and applauded 


i) 


resting affairs at the Frauen Club need to be 


| here [he first’ brought some songs of Schjel- 
Frau Rahm Ronnebaum sang admirably with 
, 


Konzertmeister Rost, Clemens 


Nossler-Viehweger performed together 


nd “Benedictu of Rost, and later the 
ntioned played with rau Nossler the Grieg sonata 

( minor with pronounced musical feel'ng and unde 
n Some very entertaining selections were recited 
tre Fri. Holm. At the last tea rl. Helmholt, 
Professor Roth and Max Pauer, played some 

for piano by Reger and Chopin, Helga Petri 
«uisitely mgs by Haydn, Mozart, Debmssy, 
ind Bemberg The French sones so entirely 
personal style and gifts of Fri. Petri that one 
vish to hear them oftener from her, so charmingly 
ie render then Fri, Helmholt displayed much pian- 


The recitations (taken from Dehmel) of Fr. 


e! pupil of Frau Pol 


proved to be entertaining 





*and showed the excellent schooling of Frau Politz. On 
the whole this was one of the most successful teas of 
the season 
nme 

Friday of last week Frau Dr. Tangel-Strik brought her 
series of illustrated lectures on piano music to a close 
by a program devoted to Dresden composers. Professor 
Schmidt has been delivering the texts for the lectures, 
while Frau Dr, Tangel-Strik supplied the illustrations 
upon the piano. Among the composers represented were 
Profes.or Sherwood, Professor Urbach, Professor Roth, 
Professor Scholtz, Nicodé, Draeseke, etc. In a few telling 
words Professor Schmidt gave impressive pen sketches of 
these Dresden musicians, and Frau Tangel-Strik played 
representative examples, except in the case of Professor 
Sherwood, from whose works she chose op. 1. Professor 
Sherwood has developed much since that opus, and one 
would have liked to hear a later composition. Altogether, 











ORIGIN OF THE VIOLIN (APTER DARWIN.) 


(By Hans Schliessmann, in the Vienna Konzertschau.) 


this was an interesting afternoon and most of the above 
mentioned composers were present. Frau Dr. Tangel- 
Strik will continue the seances next season, She has 


he winter just passed 135 compositions in 


played during t 
eleven concerts, and these have been exceptionally wel) 


attended. ‘Lhey have been both instructive and profitable, 


ind much interest was felt and manifested. Next season 
more attention will be paid to chamber music. 
znere 
At the last musicale of Professor and Mrs. Sherwood 
the program was devoted entirely to works of Professor 
Among the 
guests were Frau, Professor Leschetizky and Herr Held, 


Sherwood (songs, piano compositions, etc.). 


a gifted pupil of Professor Pauer Fri. Wolf-Dettman 
sang the songs acceptably. 
nrnre 
At the closing concert of the Dresden Conservatory, the 
program showed selections by Liszt (concerto and rhap- 
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sody), Tschaikowsky (concerto), and Bruch. There five 
selections for women’s voices, among which were the 
“Halle” aria from “Tannhauser” and aria from “Aida.” 
Violin was represented by a pupil of Rappoldi. The other 
teachers were Rappoldi-Kahrar, Vetter, Orgeni, Sievert, 
Séhle, Striegler and Gabler. Composition, so far as | 
could notice, was not on the program. Those who won 
the real laurels were the player of the two movements 
from Tschaikowsky’s concerto, the singer of the “Aida” 
aria, the “Halle” aria, and the orchestral class, which 
really did some very excellent playing. Technically, all 
the work deserved praise and recognition. Yet it could 
be wished, perhaps, that in view of all that the world is 
learning from teachers like Breithaupt, Leschetizky, etc, 
there could be more attention paid to modern advance and 
that in some sense pace could be kept with the times. This 
does not mean that the pupils in piano did not distinguish 
themselves with worthy attainments and that their per- 
formances do not deserve credit for painstaking work on 
the part of both pupils and teachers. In this respect the 
singing at the conservatory is more in keeping with mod- 
ern advance than any other branch pursued there, in my 
opinion. Of course, the usual interest and enthusiasm 
prevailed. 
nur 
This is the season for pupils’ recitals and Elizabeth 
Kaiser seems to have opened the lists. Hler annual pupils’ 
recital took place early in the month in the large hall of 
the Neustadter Casino, the program being devoted to 
operetta music. Selections from Offenbach’s, Franz 
Suppe’s, Leo Fall's, and Johann Strauss’ operettas figured 
on the program. Of those “Lieschen und Fritzchen” and 
“Die Verlobung bei der Laterne” (Offenbach) occupied 
the chief place. The pupils who took part were Fri. D 
Brehm, Johanna Wetzel, Gertrude Beck, F. Rubencamp, 
Else Billforst. They were assisted by the opera singer, 
Arthur Hennig. Bruno Brenner played the piano accom- 
paniments. The whole performance was entitled a “Heit- 
erer Vortrags-Abend,” and this is proved indeed to be, 
for gaiety and joyful mirth were the features of the even- 
ing and the very talented young pupils of Fri. Kaiser dis- 
tinguished themselves. 
nRre 
In the performance of “Pagliacci” given by the Royal 
Conservatory, a very talented pupil of Frl. Sievert took 
part as Nedda, much to the credit of her teacher and to 
the honor of the institute. 
nee 
At the Frauen Club, a pupil of Mary Wollen, Fraulein 
Auerbach, gave an evening of recitation which was very 
well attended. The talented artist managed to interest 
and fascmate her hearers. Fri. Auerbach has pronounced 
dramatic skill, a pleasing voice and manner and knows 
also how to make up an artistic program. Poems o: 
Mérike and the “Lenore” of Birger-Liszt (which had 
never before been given here) were among the hits of the 
evening. Also “Jan Bart” of Fontane, “Ein Brief” of 
Von Wildenbruch, and some selections by Ilse Leskien, 
the latter showing great depth of feeling and marked 
talent. 
zene 
A few days later Fri. Sievert gave a select affair in the 
same rooms for a few of her more advanced pupils. 1 
cannot remember to have heard from pupils more finished 
performances than these. Frl. Sievert must consider her- 
self especially happy in training such talent. Miss Wil- 
liams and Miss Jiirgens (the young and beautiful daughter 
of Mrs. Graham) have wonderfully well placed voices, 
remarkable for sweetness, resonance and nobleness. In 
Frl. Renosse, Fri. Sievert has material far above the ordi- 
nary; the young girl sang the beautiful song cycle of Von 
Fielitz, “Schén Gretlein,” with so much feeling and musi- 
cal expressiveness, and such beauty of tonal production 
that her hearers were visibly impressed. Mrs. Graham 
has a powerful dramatic soprano voice which she used to 
great advantage in the aria “Dich theure Halle’ from 
“Tannhauser.” 
Ree 
A few days afterward Mary Wollen gave her annua! 
pupils’ performance in the large Saal of the Altstadter 
Logenhaus, which was filled to overflowing with friends 
and well wishers. It would be impossible to mention in 
this space in detail all the numbers of the program. Suf- 
fice it to say that the voices of the pupils are in an excel- 
lent state of training. Fri. Arnold’s singing lifts her at 
once upon a first hearing far above the ordinary pupil. 
In fact, she interprets often with a musical maturity and 
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feeling that more experienced artists might well emulate Marcoux’s Success at Covent Garden. side of the actor vations thai ts the puncte. Gad Signor M conn’e 

Her tonal production, too, is all that can be desired. Fri Vanni Marcoux has added one more success to many a 0 Be seem, w . we os nao BoE sagen: 

Delling has a beautifully sweet voice of excellent quality that have been recorded for this gifted singer The ap- There was better proportion in the second act, a ie was there 

and there is so much “Gemit” in all she does that her pended notices from the London Morning Post and the that Sig Marcoux made so dee npress He showed 

style captivates her audience immediately. Fri. Fratiger [London Telegraph refer to Marcoux’s appearance as my m the proper light of a « f culture wi be : - 

mos inder tr t t < vas © mart | ‘ 

also showed much talent and good training and covered . a P ce me hg oad Bee diagy ertaa.n thins 

herself with glory through her fine rendering of the dith Me . : siacs 

ult coloratura aria from “Traviata es : ie eam dala 6 hin: tonne 
nee i ‘ sely g. 1 ance was 





On the same afternoon Natalie von Ziegler gave an in - _ , : ; . ‘ te 
teresting pupils’ performance in the Roénisch Saal, with 
the assistance of Frau Goerisch-Medefind and Opernsanger Now on tg . pal ’ 
Vogelsang. The program showed numbers by Mozart, seep 3 “ity igo a és ; heat * 
Bach, Handel, Brahms, Reger, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Sage eee ens ss . 
Rubinstein, Wilm, Debussy and Hummel. Fri. Stinzer xcellence and « ‘ see ‘ te i 
distinguished herself in the pieces which she had played er been eq t age. Twice . er 
few days before at the Rollfuss Musik Akademie for = , - ays aes er z : wn wie ~ 
Ladies; Phyllis Joie (and in fact all the pupils) have : , ‘ - hone » § 
much talent, and display thoroughly excellent traimng. Scarpia of r Mr. M 
Frau Goerisch-Medefind gave of her best in her delightful e, is ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
ecitations and readings, and Hert veadina did an im- - orem , ‘ ; . “ 
pressive rendering of Schumann's song Altogether the = aia ele : . 
occasion was one for congratulation to pupil, teacher and Ay . ut 
the artistic assistants ( Mr. M ‘ 
RAR .™ 
Luise Ottermann, the distinguished lieder singer, who : H 
has won such a high place f esteem in Dresden musical , 
circles and beyond, has been entirely restored to health, . 
and after resuming work at the Dresden Conservatory, 
nd with her private pupils, now has given a pupils’ per ; 
formance in the small hall of the Gewerbehaus Che long 
program covered a wide range of song from Gluck, Cheru Zedeler to Tour Again with Sousa. 
ini, Schu ert and Franz, to Schumann, I sciaikowsky, N one Toth ft . American 
Thomas, and the Dresden composers, Reinhold Becker : nied : a nt tot 
Professor Roth Phere were ais lasses in ensem le vith S , an Ran ittra \ 1 wi ' 
singing under the direction of Frau Dr. Tangel-Strik, for ‘ play i ‘2 
which the program showed the “Spinning Chorus” from e young arti’ ea ‘ \ S i 
Wagner's “Flying Dutchman,” and a trio by Anna Kruse VANNI MARCOUX t tl ’ P ; At pre \l 
Needless to say that under such guidance as that of Fri : Zedeler is in Berlin, where she is a guest of Mr. and Mi 
Ottermann, the results wuld not be otherwise than the Scarpia im a recent performance . Tosca : Theodore Spiet Mr. Spx ew Mi Zed s onl 
very best. To this the excellent performances of het Garden, London teacher 
many pupils testified amply. The attendance was large and Never during the ‘ | ‘ 
marked interest was manifested. E. Porrer-F Risse. te r ~ : . Herts . ee Ma Nexdore— " ised und play a great ce 
ee - night The plearant i unpleasant effect f the dra : i havent eara er lately 
MUSIC IN OMAHA. ee ee cd Rin Aen iment te lige Cage -< RR aa Dy SRE ee Pe 
Oana, Neb., May 29, 19 it arying degrec f ccess by sings f every kind. B Nexdore—Ah hildren are rT ne B 
\ large audience testified last evening, by its presence mdon has not witness " Ke" _Transeri rt 
and prolonged applause, to the esteem in which Marie we that found in 3 _Marcoux. The balay : — EN 








Mikova is held in her home city. After an absence of two Management: 

years spent in Paris in the study of piano, Miss Mikova 

returns more than fulfilling the promises of tuture attain ANTONIA SAW YER 
ment which she made as a student in Omaha. It is her 1425 Broadway, Now York 
intention to return to Paris next fall for another season's 


study, and this, added to her already very complete equip THE WORLD _FAMED ‘CELLIST 


ment, should be sufficient to make a name for her. She ' N VOCAL TEACHER 
produces a full, sonorous tone, and yet has a finely gra¢ 
uated sense of touch, so that her melodies sing very ten- ENA DORIA DEVI Lam perti Method 


ae ( it constant! varied expressiot » ~chnic 
yee ce ~ gt ag Peaseys Mach 90 Sole Teacher of the American Prima Donna, Bienche Duffield 
STUDIO: Metropolitan Opera House Bullding, 1428 Broadwey - - ; NEW YORK 


Representative: 
BRACEY BEAUMONT 
603 West 128th Street. 
r | E it a ae ane co 
Representative : 
BRACEY BEAUMONT 
03 ew vers Chis 
Telephone 4224 Audubon 


"A. BONCI 


e World Famous Tenor 











is capable and brilliant and she has schooled herself to a 





high degree of accuracy. Her program sit the B 
flat minor sonata, three etudes, and the G minor ballad | 

Chopin, a group of modern pieces and a Liszt racine 
Louise Ormsby appeared twice on the program and did 


some very clever and temperamental singing, especially in 


an aria from Massenet’s “Le Cid.” Madame Borglum's 
accompaniments gave sympathetic support to the singer 
ee 


The American Federation of Musicians is at present 





holding a convention here. Musicians from all over the 
country to the extent of several hundred are in Omaha, 








and are enjoying the 


many good things prepared for them 
by the local and program committees. Last evening th« 


members enjoyed the diversion of an old fashioned fid 


focrro AZz2Z=BOO 


dlers’ contest, at which prizes were given. Max Landow, 





the pianist, also contributed several numbers, 


reat ee Representative 
Zimbalist’s Representative to MaKe Tour. A RBI and 
Alfred M. Gouldon, the personal representative of Efrem 
Zimbalist, sailed from New York Wednesday of last week Business Manag 














on the steamer Lusitania. Mr. Gouldon will confer in aan in the Art of Singing 
London with the violinist and then will make a tour of Art of Singing In All Branches--Voice Production e ey me! tae 
the Continent, visiting Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Warsaw Inventor of the Breath Controller rec ded by pr t Singers, Teachers, Physicians ircular on application 


SUMMER COURSE POR SINGERS AND TEACHERS Carnegie Hall, New York City! 


ce Wagner's Scheme? Season 1912-1913 Now Booking 
“What is trilogy?” asks an exchange. A trilogy is For Terms and Dates Address 
a scheme b hich autho rets ro) Ities ot sto orms e . 
i these Niche deh tle ts hoe Jus ain, ee igo oe 
1 ~OOKS that cowl « ) b “tte 1 one vouiume 
Sicha Base Mees 3835 Flournoy St, Chicago, Ill. 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1912-19123 


x - - - - New York 
Exclusive Management of ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadv ay, | : 
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isc WEBER 


VIOLINIST 
eason 1911-12 Now Booking MANAGEMENT: ANTONIA SAWYER 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway - - - New York City 


Walter Henry HALL 


Director Choral Musie Columbia University 
Conductor Columbia University Festival Chorus 
Phone, Morning. 673 





Address, 430 West 116th Street 


FREDERICK WEMPLE, Baritone 


108 West 73d Street, New York. 


ss EMILY LOUISE PLUMLEY 


i by HELEN SHEARMAN GUE, Contralto. 
dates, etc., address Manager, 606 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N.Y 











ann R Woop NEWKI RK 


vie CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD 
ial attention to tone production. 
ay, N. Y., Metropolitan Opera House Bidg 


Mail address, Norwalk, Conn 





MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 





Hi oO} INGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
yn, style, diction and repertoire 
trect, New York "Phone, 3416 Columbus. 
TENOR 
Address: 15 EAST 10th STREET - - NEW YORK 


Telephone: 2927 Stuyvesant 
DRAMATIC 


> ALTHOUSE ius 


Management: WALTER R. ANDERSON, 5 West 38th St., City 


INGA ORN ER Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. and Royal Covent Garden 
Address: Metropolitan Opera Co. New York 


1425 areatanty 


AGGOMPANIST csi. sen 


GRACE ANDERSON "Phone, 8382 River 


vane OSBORN HANNAH 


MATIC SOPRA 
me = CONCERTS and 


October-January 
Re-Engaged with CHICAGO OPERA CO., 1912-13, THIRD Consecutive Season 


Tour Now Booking. For Available Time and Terms, Address: 
FRANK S. HAN NAH, 226 Produce Exchange, New York City 


LESLEY MARTIN, bei canto 


STUDIO; 1425 Broadway, New. York} 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Neilile Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Geraldine Hutehe- 
son, George Bemus, George Gillet, John Hend- 
ricka, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske O'Hara, 
Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John H. Stubbs, 
Rdward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, Umberto Sac- 
hett! and many other singers now before the pubd- 
1 opera and church work. 


N.Y. COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East S8th Street 
Directors: CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


n Piano, Singing, Violin, Cello and all branches 
unsurpassed for excellence. Course for Music 
hool Students receive free instruction in 
Sight-reading, Ensemble Playing, and 
lectures, ete 


c> 

















CATA SENT ON APPLICATION 


PHILIP | 


POONER 


TENOR 
The American Exponent of “Bel Canto"’ 


205 West S7th Street 
New York City 
"Phone, 6510 Columbus 












MOSCOW {/ 


ArmpaTTe, DENESHNY 32, } 
Moscow, Russia, May 14, 1912 


We have had a great deal of good music this season, 


the symphony concerts alone reaching to about fifty. But 
what is more important, they were very superior in qual- 
ity from every point of view, and were led by particularly 

conductors—Kussewitzky, Ernst 
Stodanzki, 


Wendel 
Mengelberg, Weingartner, Siloti, 


distinguished 
(Bremen), 





MARK MEYTSHICK 


Moscow pianist 


Rachmaninoff, Glazounow. Cooper, etc. Recitals of cham 
ber music, and concerts given by illustrious soloists fol 
lowed close one upon the other, illustrating the music of 


all styles and historical periods 


The last symphony concert of the season, in April, had 








PAXtatiines 


S. RACHMANINOPT 





a very interesting program. Scriabine’s first symphony 
was performed and conducted by Oskar von Riesemann, 
who recently made his first appearance on the concert 
platform as a leader and already has won high approval. 
He had under him Kussewitzky’s wel) trained orchestra, 
which seems to improve with each of its performances. 
rhe soloist of the evening was no less a personage than 
our Moscow pianist and composer, Rachmaninoff. 
Rene 

We were treated to very interesting chamber music dur- 
ing the last weeks of the season. The pianist Golden- 
weiser and the violinist Sibor played the cycle of Bee- 


thoven’s sonatas for piano and violin. Both are great 
artists. Goldenweiser has an exceptionally beautiful touch 
and deep insight into the works he performs. Sibor is a 
finished virtuoso, pupil of Professor Auer. He also is 
that famous instructor’s son-in-law. 


nner 


Two other artists deserve to be noticed, Mark Meytshick 
and Alexander Moguilewski, who gave recitals of sonatas 
for piano and violin “in historical order.” They began 
with the old masters, and wound up with Grieg, to whom 
an entire evening was devoted on the occasion of the fifth 
anniversary of his death. Three sonatas by Grieg made 
up the program. Meytshick and Mogouilewski possess 
all the qualities of great artists, clean-cut technic, fiery 
temperament and musical intelligence in the 
of the word 


largest sense 


A very attractive recital was that of the soprano Val 


entine Philossophow. She is a Russian, but received her 
musical training abroad. She was a welcome surprise to 
the audience in her native town, as she has a voice of de 
lightful quality, which she uses with real art. Her per- 
fect command of diction gave additional pleasure. Her 
program was entirely devoted to Tschaikowsky, 
songs are fitted ideally to display her vocal and drematic 


whose 


giits 
nRe 
More than ever Bach's music is being performed every 
What has Moscow done in this line? We have a 
special vocal chorus for the performance of Bach works 
This is the Choral 
Boulytshew 


where. 


and the oratorios of other old masters 
Society, established and conducted by W. 
Their last achievement of this season was the perform- 
ance of Bach's “Mass” in B minor. It was divided into 
two parts and was given on two evenings. The organiza- 
tion sang exceedingly well and reveals steady gain in tonal 
and musical finish. Of the soloists, Madame Kitaeva-Tal, 
soprano, possesses a clear voice, and Madame P. Dobhbert, 
the contralto, displayed mastery of the art of song, with 
perfect command of diction and evident insight into the 
spirit and style of Bach’s work ELLEN VON TIDEROHL. 





Titanic Dirge Discussed. 
tertin, Germany, May 15, 1912 
To The Musical Courier: 

How a musical paper like yours, of such vast influence 
in every part of the world, could allow the following item 
to appear in its columns, is beyond the comprehension of 
a great number of your readers: 

THE TITANIC’S DIRGE. 
Dayton, Ohio, April 28, 1912 
Te The Musical Courier: 

According to the most reliable testimony the band of the Titanic 
played “Autumn” at the last moment, a fine old church tune, This 
is more probable than that it was “Nearer, My God to Thee,” for 
foreign musicians are not so familiar with mawkish stuff like the 


utter Besides “Autumn” was certainly more suitable, musically 
J. C. Reeve, Je. 
While “Nearer, My God, to Thee” may be “mawkish 


stuff” to J. C. Reeve, Jr., who no doubt is more familiar 
with ragtime, at least he shows a wonderful lack of the 
higher influence of music when he refers to “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee” as “mawkish stuff,” considering the fact 
that the beautiful hymn has softened the hearts of thou- 
sands of human beings and caused them to kneel in prayer 
as they realized the brief time allowed, before being called 
nearer, my God, to Thee. Many of our leading artists to- 
day take pleasure and pride in saying that their first mu- 
sical development came through hearing a popular church 
hymn which touched their souls and brought all their bet- 
ter nature to the surface. 

Furthermore, for the information of J. C. Reeve, Jr., | 
desire to inform him that here in Berlin—the musical cen- 
ter , the world—one can find the music of “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee” displayed in all the music stores, arranged 
for MA tra and solos for every instrument and the air 
is being played in every popular concert given and meets 
with great enthusiasm. 

J. C. Reeve, Jr., in the last paragraph of his inspired (?) 
article says “‘Autumn’ was certainly more suitable, mu- 
sically.” Think of the situation, the band standing in ice 
cold water up to their knees, expecting in a few moments 
to be called before their Creator and at that moment the 
hero leader of a hero band directing his band to play 
something musical to die by, while the thoughts of all, on 
that ill fated steamer, must have been “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee.” It is pleasing to note that the article in question 
was written in a Cash Register town, instead of in one of 
the many musical cities ef America. 

Haray L. Witson 

87, Kaiserdamm, Berlin, Germazy. 
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MUSIC IN FORT WORTH. 
Forr Wortrn, Tex., May 29, 1912 
The Harmony Club closed the most brilliant season o! 
its history with a morning musicale at the Majestic Thea 
ter on April 26. A large number of invitations were 1s 


sued and few, if any, were wasted, as this club has be- 


come noted for its delightful musicales. The principal 
work of the morning was Bemberg’s beautiful cantata 
The Death of Joan of Arc,” sung by the club chorus 


] 


of forty voi with Mrs. J. F. Lyons as director and 


Rutye Scarborough accompanist. The incidental solos 





were delightfully rendered by Mrs. R. I. Merrill and Mrs 
E. P. Croarkin. The splendid rendition of this rather 
difficult work gave evidence of the perfect harmony exist 
ing between the director and her members and of the 
spirit of mutual helpfulness and enthusiasm that has made 
possible the achievements of the club. During the past 
five years it has grown froma neighborhood club of twelve 
members to the largest musical organization in the city, 
having an active membership of fifty and a large associate 
list. It is also one of the principal factors in the general 
musical life of Fort Worth. Completing the morning's 
program were two most pleasing piano numbers rendered 
by Marion Douglas and Mrs. C. H. Zane-Cetti, two of the 
club’s most talented pianists, who never fail to please 
} 


Miss Douglas played the “Carnaval Mignon” by Schutt and 


Mrs. Zane-Cetti the “Faust Waltz” by Gounod-Liszt. Fol 





lowing the musicale the club members enjoyed a luncheon 


at the Westbrook Hotel, which was the oecasion of many 
delightful impromptu toasts and much genuine pleasure 


The first public concert of the Fort Worth Symphony 
Orchestra was given Sunday afternoon, May 19. The pro 
gram rendered was a thoroughly satisfactory and enjoyable 
rector C. D. Lusk and 


the individual players. Having spent one year in regular, 





one and reflected much credit on 


persistent and conscientious rehearsals before giving a pub 





lic concert the orches was able to give a program of 
meritorious selections, played with a degree of thorough 
3 ‘ " } 


ness and artistic finish that 1s seldom heard in an initial 


concert. The performance was a source of surprise and 





great satisfaction to the audience 


sical people who saw in it the auspicious beginning of a 


representative mu- 


local organization that Fort Worth needs, All honor to 
Director Lusk and 
individual members! Fort Worth is indeed proud of its 


; 


his faithful co-workers, the officers and 


symphony orchestra. 


nner 


A most enjoyable musicale was given by Mrs. W. D 





Reynolds at her home recently, honoring Mrs 
R. E. Buchanan, he Woman's Wednes 


day Club. A large number of guests were present and a 
) | 





president of 





most artistic and enjoyable program was rendered by Mr 
Arthur L. Owen of Kansas and Agnes Gannon of Dallas 
Mrs. Owen is a charming pianist of great talent and « 


most finished performer, while Miss Gannon is one of the 





most accomplished sopranos a local audience has heard 
She has a glorious voice which she uses to great advan 
tage. Guy R. Pitner, one of most talented accom 
panists in the State, added mu to the pleasure of the 





program 


[he Euterpean Club gave a charming musicale in the 
! 


vallroom of the Westbrook Hotel recently, presenting 
Elizabeth Weiler and George Weiler, pianists; Clyde W! 


’ 
lock, violinist; Andrew Hemphill, tenor, and Guy Pitner, 
iccompanist. Such a combination of artists necessarily 
eant a splendid program and the large audience was pro 
fuse in its praise. Mr. and Mrs. Weiler gave two groups 
f double piano numbers, which were thoroughly artisti 


the work of these two splendid. pianists in ensemble num 
bers is rarely surpassed, Mr. Whitlock gained much a 
plause by his scholarly rendition of the Kreisler and Wie 
niawski numbers and Mr. Hemphill’s cultivated voice was 


most pleasing and delightful in “Dans la Cite” (“‘Louise’ 


by Charpentier and “Vision Entrancing’ Esmeralda”) by 


Thomas. Mr. Pitner was, as alwa the perfectly sym 





pathetic yet unobtrusive accompanist 
zn ne 

One of the most satisfying piano recitals given in | 
Worth recently was that of Louise Love, the charming 
Southern girl who is coming so rapidly to the front rank 
of American women pianists. Miss Love played two pr 
grams, the afternoon recital being especially for students 
and each number being prefaced by explanatory remarks 
while the evening concert embraced heavier but no more 
delightful numbers. Throughout the series of Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Chopin, Mozart and Liszt numbers Miss 
Love was always the accomplished, capable and soulful 
little artist who charmed her hearers completely. She may 
always be sure of a hearty welcome and an interested au- 


dience in Fort Worth. 


The Harmony Club will make its first appearance next 


season under the baton of a new director, Dr. James E 


Roach, he having been engaged to take the place of Mrs 
s 


J. F. Lyons, who has resigned the position on account of 


ther duties, having held it for the past four years Dr 
Roach has recently come to Fort Worth from Des Moines 
for climatic reasons, and the Harmony Club feels fortu- 
nate in securing his services. He is the possessor of a 
splendid tenor voice which he uses with great intelligence, 
and his past wide experience in directing large choruses 
and handling large organizations makes him the man mu 
sical Fort Worth needs and great things are expected of 
the Harmony Club under his direction. Mr. Lyons will 
remain with the club as president 
nRre 
Fort Worth music lovers are again indebted to T. H 
Wear, the ent 


affairs in general, for the opportunity of hearing the Rus 
’ o 


usiastic and unselfish patron of musical 


sian Symphony Orchestra of New York 
nee 
was given recently by S. S. Losh, 


pianist and vocalist. Throughout a varied and well bal 


An interesting recital 






anced program Mr. Losh proved himself fully equal to its 


demands, both as pianist and singer. His playing bears 


the stamp of true artistry that makes one wish to hear 
more of it, and his voice is a warm, sympathetic baritone 
which is especially pleasing. It is quite unusual to find a 
musician who does two things so well, and Mr. Losh is 
justly popular in musical circles, being also the assistant 
mductor of the Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra 


Mas. J. F. Lyons 


McLellan “Don'ts.” 
Eleanor McLellan, the New York vocal teacher and 


coach, is a keen server of vocal faults None realize 
this better than her own pupils, who are not only taught 
what to do but what not to dé One of the main factors 
of the teaching art is the ability to observe faults. With 
out such ability no one can teach. It is impossible to 
build a house on sand or out of unstable material 
Miss McLellan’ has prepared the following = list of 
“dont’s,” concerning faults observed in her pupils, every 
one having been born of actual necessity 
DON'T i 
Push tongue as far back and as low as possible 
' » thes 


Feel so relax you get what is known as the “seasick re 


laxation.” 

Draw head dowr n low tones 

Project chin on al! high tones 

Draw chin back against the spine 

Sing into the nose 

Sing on tip of nose 

Sing beyond tip of nose 

Reinforce breath on all high tones 

Draw up ur ler all high tones with the breath 
Push low tones down on the cheek 

Modify all vowe's, that is hange all vowe : is—so tl 


listener eithe as know the words heing sung. or must be pr 


fort relaxatior 
The casual reader might suppose from a reading of the 
foregoing that singing was a matter of “don'ts,” but it is 


not to he supposed that any one pupil would or could be 


subjected to so many The faults of one may not be the 


faults of another. Some may have but one, others sev 
eral It is the aim of good teaching t eradicate al! 
faults, be they few or many 

“Correct singing,” according to Miss McLellan. “is only 


matter of right usage of breath and of eyes.” 


Charlotte Land in Recital. 


A varied and comprehensive program of songs was the 


recital offering of Charlotte Lund at the home of Mrs 
Tohn Blanchard Miles, at St. David's, a suburb of Phila 
delphia, Mav 20. Paul Krunmeich furnished the accom 


paniments for this successful event 





A Recent Advertisement of the Steinway Piano: 





STEINWAY 


The World’s 
Standard Piano 


The Famous Vertegrand - $550 
Miniature Grand - - = $800 


The Steinway Piano is owned 
and controlled by the Steinway 
family. For four generations 
it has been made by Steinways, 
and today it is being made by 
Steinways. If you were to go 
to New York tomorrow to inter- 
view any of the Steinway family, 
you would be obliged to seek 
out Mr. Fred Steinway at the 
factory—where you would find 
him personally engaged in super- 
vising the construction of the 
Steinway Pianos. You would 
find Mr. Theodore Steinway 
there also, and three other 
members of the Steinway fam- 
ily. Mr. Charles Steinway, 
President of the Institution, 
would be at the New York 
office. 


What better testim ony could be 
given to the value of an instru- 
ment than the fact that it is pro- 
duced under the personal super- 
vision of the men whose name 
it bears—and whose sole aim 
in life is to maintain the standard 
of the Steinway—the world’s 
best piano? 


Too many instruments of today 
bear only the NAME of the 
original makers, who have long 
since passed beyond—the in- 
strument itself having passed 
into the hands of other owners, 
who, instead of maintaining 
former quality, have commer- 
cialized it. 


The purchase of a Steinway 
Piano absolutely closes the 
avenue to all future regret. 


0.K.HOUCK PIANOCO. 


Memphis, Nashville, Little Rock 
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SOME WELL KNOWN MUSICIANS 
RESIDING IN PITTSBURGH. 

















ractcristi1 ot some American cities to be 


features and peculiarities, on 


A l ha 


wh Dy certain distinctive 


nt of which they have received appropriate colloquial 


pellations. Pittsburgh is one of those cities which is 
ted for a number of things other than smoke. It has 
een recognized as a wideawake, energetic place, 


e inhabitants are alert and possessed of a goodly 
of intellectuality Of late 
Pittsburgh shock 


ng to the disbandment of the Symphony Orchestra,, but 


f and business acumen. 


e culture of has received a gentle 
has not minimized in the least the standing of the 
ians who dwell in that city and who are doing for 
plendid service 

home 


of a large number of promi- 
whom are well known through 


Pittsburgh is the 


musicians, many ot 
the United States as teachers and concert singers, and 
se excellent work along these lines has brought both 
the American 


lic Pittsburgh, being located in the heart of the Mid- 


m and their city conspicuously before 


West section, occupies a commanding place on the 


to and fro, hundreds of 


In it stop all the large 


Through it pass, 


engaged in concert tours 


chestras on their way from the East to the West and 
ce versa. From it radiate the influence and the work 
home artists, so that as a residential center for mu 


it offers exceptional advantages 

it is that one finds domiciled in Pittsburgh a large 
f the advantage 
York, Chicago or St 
tor 
ind expenditure of time 
MUSICA 


nted to its 


professional musicians, who have 


New 


greater 


those residing in Louis in 


they have a radius operations and with 


mileage 
several 


lt has 


“LOURIER on occasions pre 


readers articles and biographical sketches of 


é f the well known musicians of Pittsburgh, and 


iblished today will also be read with interest 


Wacter COLEMAN EARNEST 


but has been 
and for the past 
Sixth United 
one of the larg 
ny choir singer in this country. He has 


New York City, 
West, where ke has 


Valter Earnest is a Southerner by birth, 


te in Pittsburgh for several years 


heen the tenor soloist at the 


Church, 


; lars ' } 
iki es pa 


terian where he 


receives 


church 
the 


! ( t number ot positions in 


Middl 


remain in 


ul such unusual success, and where he is rapidly gain 


He 
the 
and has sung in performances of all the 
the Middle States 


has been more 


vell deserved recognition as a first cliss artist 


ule special study of oratorio with some of 


lard oratorios in and Southern 


iring the past season he in demand than 
had about eighty engagements 
“The Messiah,” “St 
“Creation,” 
“*Stabat 


aving 
nd concert, 


nm ofa 
Paul,” 
Hood 
“Cru 


Singing in 
Praise 


icert form), “Rose Maiden.” 


“Robin 


Mater,” 


il Hymn of 


cantatas 
had 


Pittsburg! 


also numerous appearances with 
Symphony Orchestras, with 


Middle 


and in 


organizations throughout the 
‘ thern States is well as in recital alone 
j 

tion with eminent artists 


( nterpretation may be best described in 


llowin criticisms 


nelation a 


ft Hlandel songs wer« 


d was en 
wert n clear and pure 


exquisite 


ke th broker is heart” 


le a deep in 


recently 


Mr. Earnest 


it Meadville, 


hn’s “St 


Pp 
a " i return engagement, the 


t ne f that city commenting as follows 
; sade ‘lake eliable oni te tone, and h 
ext ely leasing eff ct Hlis we was most cordial 
Mr. Earnest sang recently in “Elijah” and a matinee 
it Dennison University, Granville, Ohio. where 
enthusiastically received Some of his additional 


gements are a concert at Ohio Northern University, 


Ada, Ohio, June 5; “Hymn of Praise,” Pittsburgh, June 9; 
“Robin Hood,’ Wooster, Ohio, June 11; “Elijah,” New 
Wilmington, Pa., June 12, ana many concerts during the 
month of June 

Frank Mitton HuNnNrER. 

That Frank Milton Hunter is one of Pittsburgh's suc- 
cessful teachers of the voice is attested by the fact that 
a number of the leading church and concert singers of 
that city and elsewhere have received their training under 
his direction, while others have gone foith, established 
themselves and are now successful teachers of voice. Mr. 
Hunter makes a specialty of the science of voice building, 
and his work in his booklet, “Voice Culture 
and Singing,” in which are embodied his views on voice 
production, breath control, tone quality, power, expres- 
etc. Mr. Hunter is a native of Pittsburgh and a 
teacher whose success is based on the solid worth of his 


is revealed 


sion, 


methods and his intimate knowledge of his chosen pro- 
fession. 
and broadened by years of foreign study and travel. 
Preparation for his work was done in London under 
Randegger, Shakespeare, Albert Fox and Angelo Masche- 


His natural musical gifts have been emphasized 


roni, prefaced by three years in Florence with Vananni. 
This period of preparation has bestowed upon Mr, Hun- 
ter exceptional ability for teaching the art of voice. cul 
ture. He has made an eclectic selection of the best meth- 
ods existing in the old world, which he has infused with 
a zeal and enthusiasm that betray the purposeful Amer- 
Mr 
torio has been extensive, having appeared in London at 
the Crystal Palace, Steinway Hall, St. George’s Hall, Vic- 
toria Hall and others, as well as in all of the principal 
tritain and Ireland. 


ican Hunter's career as a singer in concert and ora 


cities and towns of Great 
Mr 
mingling of manifold traits and characteristics. 


success as a teacher is due to the com- 


His per- 


Hunter's 


sonality is such as to win attention and confidence, as well 
He goes his work with 
a love and an understanding that command the respect 


as to inspire enthusiasm about 
and admiration of his pupils and of his fellow musicians. 
He is a man whom to know is to like. When engaged in 
work his energies are concentrated upon it, but when the 
work is over, he enters into recreation and pleasite with 
equal vim and determination to get out of it all he can 
He carries into the studio the same buoyancy of spirit 
that He 
makes work a pleasure, not and his pupils follow 


makes him such a delightful social companion. 
a task 
this principle. Whenever a teacher adheres to such lines 


there is little doubt of success 


Curistine MILLER, 

Christine Miller’s reputation as a concert singer is in- 
ternational, and the fact that she resides in Pittsburgh in 
Long ago, M‘ss Miller 
established the fact that she could be booked just as easily 
from the great city in Western Pennsylvania as from 
New York or Boston. This superb artist has won her 
renown in the most legitimate way, and because she has 


no way robs her of any prestige. 


accomplished so much without the aid of a manager, she 
has been looked upon as a phenomendn. However, all 
the musical sections of the country have heard her beau- 
tiful contralto voice, and the coming season promises to 
he as successful as those musical years now passed. 

In oratorio, in recital, in opera (concert form), in con- 
cert with other artists 
Miss Miller has swayed thousands hy the beauty of her 
voice and sincerity of her art; she is a true artist, pro- 
thorough, and about the ad- 
State and the land 


with orchestra or in conjunction 


gressive, much concerned 


vancement of music in her own city, 


she now calls “home.” 
To 


many 


write of Miss Miller's repertory would be to repeat 
statements Tur Mustcat Courier during 
four seasons, 


made in 
the last three or No request comes to her 
for a number that she is unable to grant, and when she is 
obliged to refuse, it is on account of conflicting dates. 
Pittsburgh is proud of Christine Miller, and the city has 
on numerous occasions manifested so much interest as to 
refute utterly the notion that Pittsburghers pay only to 
foreign Miss Miller is frequently engaged 
in concerts in Pittsburgh, and receives the same fees paid 
New For years Miss 
Miller's lovely voice has been heard Sundays in the Third 
Presbyterian Church of Pittshurgh 


hear singers 


to her in York, Boston or Chicago 


Marte STAPLETON MuRRAY 
Marie Stapleton Murray made her debut as a concert 
singer in New York in 1909. and in the summary she has 
had her share of triumphs for an extremely young singer 


with just three years since her professional debut. Her 
coaching has been strictly American, under the foremost 
metropolitan instructors, while for voice culture she has 
had the Italian method of the old Lamperti, under direc- 
tion of Carlo Minetti at Milan. Since removing to Pitts- 
burgh she has become a favorite. She is soprano soloist 
at Emory M. E. Church, where she has just renewed her 
contract for another year. This church has about the 
largest congregation in Pittsburgh, and as far as local 
appearances go, she is one of the most sought for singers. 

Among her most valued testimonials is that from Clar- 
ence Eddy, whom Mrs. Murray assisted at an organ re- 
cital in Chicago. Mr. Eddy complimented her rendition 
of “Hear Ye, Israel,” from “Elijah,” and said she sang 
it as only a legitimate singer could, and he meant it. She 
also has had well merited tributes from the late William 
Sherwood, the American pianist, with whom she appeared 
in joint recitals through the South in 1909 and 1910. 

Mrs, Murray's engagement at Chautauqua last season 
was an unqualified success, resulting in her reengage- 
ment for this season, where she is to be the soloist for 
August, as was also her joint recitals with Blanche San- 
ders Walker, which have been so enthusiastically received 
during the season now ending, and a number booked for 
the coming season. Mrs. Walker is Mrs. Murray's spe- 
cial accompanist, and plays for her at all concert en- 
gagements. In addition to these recitals, as may be gath 
ered from the following press notices, Mrs. Murray has 
a yearly tour through sections of the country where she 
has become a favorite: 

Mrs. 
and effective in upper 


Murray possesses a clear soprano voice, esvecially beautiful 
register. The Israel,” from 
“Elijah,” received a musical and comprehensive interpretation, the 


aria, “Hear Ye. 


singer realizing fully the dramatic possibilitios of the work.—Pitts 


burgh Gazette-Times. 





Of the soloists, the honors fell to Marie Stapleton-Murray, th. 


soprano.—New York Evening Mail. 





Marie Stapleton-Murray rendered the solo (“La Morte de Jeann« 
d'Are,” Bemberg) and delighted the audience. of ap 
plause followed her rendition of this magnificent song.—Birmingham 
(Ala.) Evening News. 


An outburst 


Her 


qualities of 


possesses all the 
the 
work,— Boston 


and 
soprano, in 


unusually powerful 
the 


necessary 


resonant, 
addition to 


voice, 
coloratura and 


for 


range 


flexibility church and oratorio Globe 





Altogether her work is marked by a sincerity of purpose which 


will lead her to the highest plane among the sopranos of the day.- 
Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





Marie 
musical intelligence ean 


Very much liked was the soprano of Stapleton-Murray, 


whose beautiful and 
too much.—New York Staats Zeitung. 


voice not be praised 





Marie Stapleton-Murray had some exacting music to sing in Cole 
ridge Taylor's “Hiawatha,” and she gave it with an intensity and 


dramatic force that surprised even her most ardent admirers. She 


rose to the climax superbly, and her cry for Hiawatha was won 


derfully effective.—The Chautauquan. 


Epitn Harris Scorr. 

Edith Harris Scott has won distinction in two fields— 
in recitations and singing. She was born in Wales, where 
both of these arts are cultivated, and very frequently 
singers in that country, on account of the rich and reso- 
nant voices that are universal, make reputations also as 
readers. Mrs. Scott was beautifully educated in schools 
and colleges of this country, to which she came as a 
child. She possesses magnetism and the power to move 
audiences in tragedy, as she often excites them to laughter 
when she interprets comedy. 

Among the oratorios in Mrs. Scott's repertory are “The 
Messiah,” “Elijah,” “St. Paul,” “Judas Maccabeus,’’ 
“Stabat Mater,” “Holy City,’ “Swan and Skylark,” and 
“Rose Maiden.” Some of the readings in which Mrs. 
Scott has achieved success are “Caleb Wes,” by J. Hop- 
kinson Smith; “Lament of Bergliot,” by Bjornson, with 
musical setting by Grieg; “Taming of the Shrew” 
(Shakespeare); “Madama Butterfly,” by John Luther 
Long; “The Raven,” by Poe, with musical setting by Max 
Heinrich, and a number of shorter selections. 

Capt. Jack Crawford, the poet, says: “Edith Harris 
Scott has a personality that captivates, a voice that ripples 
like a mountain brook, and a naturalness that is charming 
I know of no combination reader and vocalist who com- 
pares with her.” 

Dean Henry L. Southwick, of Emerson College, writes: 
“IT have heard Edith Harris Scott in Chantauqua work, 
where she successfully entertained and charmed large an- 
diences. She has a fine stage presence, is dramatic, and 
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paints with broad, firm strokes; her humor is infectious, 
her interpretations deep and rich in heart values.” 

Mrs. Scott has numerous press notices as well as letters 
from musicians testifying to her ability as a singer and 
entertainer. Mrs. Sco has filled dates this 
Scranton, Pa. (on three different occasions) at Wooster, 
Pa. Aspinwall, Pa., New Kensington, Pa., McKeesport, 
Pa., New Castle, Pa. (twice), Steubenville, Ohio (twice), 
Homestead, Pa. (six times), Braddock, Pa. Berlin, Pa., 
Monongahela City, Pa. Youngstown, Ohio, Canal Dover, 
Ohio, Waynesburg, Pa. (one week), Pittsburgh, with 
Tuesday Musical Club, Pittsburgh Athletic Association, 
Oakland Choral Club (opera), and fifteen appearances at 


season at 


various church entertainments. Last summer she assisted 
at fourteen concerts in Wales, as reader and contralto, 
and was offered engagements by two managers to tour 
Australia, but which she was unable to accept. 
BLANCHE SANDERS WALKER. 
Blanche Sanders Walker, pianist, accompanist and 


teacher, is recognized as one of the leading musicians not 
only of Pittsburgh but of the Eastern section of the coun 
try. Gifted naturally with great warmth of temperament 
and artistic feeling, she has had exceptional advantages 
for developing her musical talents. For six years she 
studied piano technic and interpretation with Richard Bur 
meister, the famous piano virtuoso and pedagogue of Ber 
lin, and at the Peabody 
completed a four years’ course of study, comprising har- 
mony, counterpoint, solfeggio, ensemble playing, musical 
history, pedagogy and orchestration. She then 
the Peabody teacher's certificate, and was for five years a 
teacher in that institution 


Conservatory in Baltimore she 


received 


She made her pianistic debut 


in New York, and has since then made many successful 
appearances in joint recital work with well known singers 
and violinists. 

It is seldom that a solo pianist excels in the art of ac 
companying artist accompanist Mrs 


Walker has won perhaps her most distinguished recog 


also, but as an 
nition. She confesses to a special devotion to this branch 
of musical art, and her exceptionally beautiful and artis 
tic accompaniments are always a notable feature of any 
program 

All of Mrs. Walker's 


panist or teacher, is characterized by deep sincerity and an 


work, whether as soloist, accom 
undeviating adherence to the highest musical ideals. Be 
neath the the 


of her interpretations, there is 


brilliancy of her technic, beneath poetic 


sympathy and individuality 
the solid foundation of broad and serious study, and th 
fine results from 


musicianship which 


the 


striving always 


toward noblest and best in the field of her chosen 


vocation 
Among many personal tributes from well known mu 


sicians and critics, Mrs. Walker is justly proud of the 


following 











I consider Blanche Sanders Walker one of the finest accompanist 
it has been my privilege to hear Charles Wakefield Cadman 

When Blanche Sanders Walker lays an accompaniment, she 
only delivers a background of faultlessly played notes, but she 
completely feels the mood and intention of the song, and the in 
dividual interpretation of the singer, that she creates and radiates 
an atmosphere of rare syt athy and inspiration for the soloist 
Marie Stapleton Murray 

As as st Blanche Sande Walker combines a brilliant technic, 
a large t and a asterly gras f the subject lames Stephen 
Martin 

Blanche Sanders Walker is undoubtedly one of the best and most 
artistic accompanists | ave ver the pleasure of playing wit! 

Franz Kohler 

Blanche Sanders Walker is ore than a good accompanist, she 
is a delightful one Vera Barstow 


In ensemble work Blanche Sanders Walker displays genuine mu 
sicianship and a rarely de ute feeling for tone ortion and for 
rhythmic rapport wit the the nstruments Max Shapiro 





New York School of Music and Arts 
The 330th concert given by the New York School of 
Music and Arts took place 
29, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
delivered by the vocal pupils of Ralfe Leech Sterner, di 
rector of the school, assisted by pupils of the piano, vio 
lin and elocution departments : 


on Wednesday evening, May 
The following program wa 


Violin, Sonata A majer (two movements) Hand 
Pauline Pement Levy 
Trio, Ti Prego O, Padre ‘ Nicola 
Arline Felker, Joannis Middelkoop and William Schwarz 
Liebestraum, No. 3 , ‘ Liszt 
Caroline M. Paton 
The Birth of Morn.... ve ese Leon 
The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold Whelpley 
May Belle Wood 
Recitation, An Experiment That Worked Mark Twain 
Malcolm Aubrey Beck 


The Nightingale Stephens 


Charlotte Segler 


Scherzo, op. 16, No. 2 Mendelssohr 
Moritz Blum 
EXCERPTS FROM GRAND OPERAS 
Duet, Hear Me. Norma (Norma) Bellin 
Mina Dorward Lunn and Elsa Vallois Geiger 
Lonely, Reft and Broken Hearted (Tl Flauto Magico) ...... Mozart 


Rae Henriques Coelho. 


When the Stars Were Brightly Shining (La Tosca) Puccint 
Frederick Maroc. 
Caro Nome (Rigoletto) ie sc eats a ae eee . Verdi 
Lillian Amend Dove. 
Una furtiva lagrima (L’Elisir d'amore) Donizetti 
Joannis Middelkoop 
\s Falls the Moonlight Gently (Lakme) Delibes 
Arline Edgerton Felker 
Quartet (Rigoletto) ees déeaa vies .- Verdi 
Lillian A. Dove, Elsa V. Geiger, P. J. Murtagh, Francis 
M. Dane 
Contrabandists Are Near (Carmen), Micaela Bizet 
Elizabeth Foster 
If Happy Fortune (Faust) Goun 
Caroline M. Thiemer 
Salut! Demeure (Faust) Gounod 
r. J. Murtagh 
Final Trio (Faust) r Gounod 
May Belle Wood, Frederick Maroc and William G. Schwarz 
Polonaise No. 2 Liszt 
Mary J. Clayd« 
I Question Biermann 
May Siby! Burstei 
Ballade, op. 23 : Chopin 
Eleanor Lois Fields 
rhe Song of Hybrias the Cretan EI} 
Francis M. Dane 
Yesterday and Today...... Spross 


Bessie Cameron Ver Bryck 


Grande Polka de Concert Bartlett 
Tessie Augusta Wright 
Creole Lover's Song : ‘ Buck 
William G. Schwarz 
Musical recitation, Aux Italiens... Meredith 
May Siby! Burstein 
(Voice, piano and violin accompaniment from I] Trovatore 











THE ARTISTIC SENSATION of the 
CHICAGO---PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


GAROLINA 
WHITE 


AS MALIELLA IN WOLF-FERRARI’S “JEWELS OF 
THE MADONNA 

Madame C. White is one of the fore 
the operatic stage and is a magnificent recital artist She 
will fill occasional concert engagements during the opera 
season By special arrangement with the Chicago-Philadel 
phia Grand Opera Company Madame White will make an ex 


most prima donnas on 


tended concert tour beginning in January next under the 
Exclusive 

Concert 

Direction: 


HARRY P. HARRISON, President PRED PELHAM, Manager 
Cable Bullding, Chicago 




















Management: FRANCIS MACMILLEN, Tour 
United States and Canada Season 1913-14 
When Celia Sings M 
Muriel M 
Polish Dance. op. 3, No. 1 Scharwenka 
Robe Schult 
Ir April 
h Strangita 
I Love and the Bure Gugle 
Mina Dorward I 
Violin 
Air G string | 
Kuiawiak Mazurka Wieniawsk 
Charles Meisels. 
Duet, Una Notte a Venezia Luca 
Lillian Amend Dove and Joannig Middelkx 
Helen Wolverton at the pian 
Special mention must be made of the excellent work 
done by Misses Lunn and Geiger in the “Norma” duet 


Mr. Maroc and Miss Dove in operatic arias, the “Rigo 
letto” quartet and “Faust” trio, also the solos by Mr 
Schwarz, Mr. Schultz, Miss Lunn and the duet by Miss 
Dove and Mr. Middlekoop 

The New York School of Music and Arts, 58 West 
Ninety-seventh street, will remain open all summer, with 
the regular staff of teachers in attendance. Special sum 


mer courses will be held in all branches of music and the 


arts 





Music in Moose Jaw. 


Moose Jaw, Canada, Ma 
The fourth Saskatchewan Musical 
held in the city of Moose Jaw on May 22, 23 and 24, under 


annual Festival was 


the patronage of the Lieutenant-Governor There were 
over 800 performers, constituting some 140 entries, and the 
both musically and 
Perrin, from McGill 
Calgary 


and it is to be 


festival was a most successful one 


financially. The adjudicators were Dr 
University, Montreal, and Frank Wrigley 
The next festival will be held in Regina 


hoped that it will be supported by even more entries than 





this year STANLEY 
Bennett Opens Summer School. 
S. C. Bennett opened his summer school for singing in 
Asbury Park, N. J., Saturday, June 1. Inquiries are com 


ing im from distant pomts from teachers who are anxious 
to avail themselves of the opportunity to obtain Mr. Ben 
nett'’s ideas in singing. His experience of forty years of 
active teaching has not been without practical results, and 
his advice is much sought after among vocalists. 


Ovation for Parlow in Springfield. 


Kathleen Parlow’s longest American season wil! close 
this week at the music festival in Norfolk, Conn. The 
violinist has reaped tremendous successes and has had 
ovations galore. The following report from the Spring- 





field (Mass.) Republican of 


1OW as 


Miss 


' 
held in 


May 11 refers to Par- 


one of the soloists at the recent festival 


that city: 











Miss Parlow was the soloist a ite rt, 1 “ 
1¢ lent a distinction that would ot wise have be acking I 
rchestra played very well indee nder Eu Mollenhauer’s ad 

rable direction, and t progr i t wt attracti 

Weight and importance it did rath ck. When M 

nakes aj gram to suit hin ss g 

e undertakes t ect the t f way r times e¢ 
far Too much light, sweet music « : e averag eare 
ait at w ld w ne ‘ x t f x 
austerity \ Rac suite » Reet vert if f Ha 
lel or Gluck would have been u . i t 
nclined toward prettiness 

What the oncert might otherw acke . s ' 
he ex site and gr t K I ‘ ‘ 

some respects stands al I Y y t 
xcelle nee s seldom a table | i fheve 

say that © is im the t fie rf 2 ah 
deserve the 1 e of ¢ 1 ! « “ “ 

a by any conce able test deserve ace Su achievemer 
at her is ature ge wo be remarkal : s ev 
more remarkable 1 woman, f the viol s an instrument w 
many w er ay es ativ I c w 
explain this on wal g : ay find f ution for the 
view im the tact that this artist wit her £ “qua 
shoulders, <« imna ck re t ar « fing togetl 
with an uncommon vig ar t tensity favors even phy 
sically far above most ‘ t natter nechanical maste 
Yet art begins where me : what dist 
‘ hes Miss Parlow's aying ’ c e fair 
est hint { feminine weah . A sith 

« cha which i : K « f < ar 

! ost precious of gift I t f grace tr 

f now j i wk war beg 

x € af ane awkw i i ticat 

at ate sc and de nes N : db 
further f aptra T j 1 « 

‘ f Not s ® lany 

‘ alit t ] s 

‘ y t 4 
artistic nature 

The 
Saint-Saé 

< i I 6 k 
Appea I 
f this re , 

ght work ‘ f ins 

s . tea - i 

. g h r 

‘ as 
f la " n i 
‘ r f [ 4 
His K 
bette ! K : . 
W t 
f s with 
{ the ft 
cane ess of h 
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tt r i t in de Ba suit I " 

the elghtf f Da Re 

saturday, May 11, 1912 
Praise for BytovetzsKi Studies. 

[he appended ex erpt from a letter received by tl 
White-Smith Company should be of widespread interes 
to all students and teachers of the violin seeking the new 
est ideas in technic and pedagagy 

Ma a4 

t " Mis ‘ 

(;OeNTLEME I ake ‘ ck f 

ytovetzeki Studie nN i ! \ t 

poser me w fa I f re : 

matte [ ke as ‘ sit 
cdagou j « 

Bat | was delighte ‘ tema 
® but a prof x nenia f 
€ 1 beset € “ t is 

neg | I have aug ig t f € en exa y 

set fort { “ x bu Aw . A t 

pils because I never bef f the ca ‘ 

any book 

Obviously Mr. Bytovetzski ' _— 
which many teachers a posers { exe ‘ ach 

f which means artistic at iscular 1 t he gina 

Pe ne t ngra : | ; 

work 

‘ 2 AM et - 7 aw 
{ ersity i Mu 4 St M 
That young lady is angry with m rhe episode hap 


pened at a reception. I couldn't see her face under her 


ig hat.” 
‘And 


Nothing in 


you mistook her for another young lady, eh? 


mad about.” 


“I mistook her for a piano lamp.”"—Washington Herald. 


that to get 
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All music students arriving in Vienna may call 
upon The Masical Courier correspondent for all nec- 
essary information. Artists wishing their concerts 
here mentioned in the Vienna letter will Kindly see 
that ticKets are left at this office}. 


BUCHFELDGASSE 6, \ 
iil \ J ) / 


Gertrude 
fini she musicianly reading 
Her 


il interpretation 


temperament, 


have been 


( umns so it 1s sufficient 

il g 1 form and re 

of Chicago, was 

t e second piano Both 

n rt planist, composer! and 

lle-I niewska ind Professor 

( é f Philadelphia, played the 
' n a highly dramatic manner, 

" n delivery and expression that 
‘ ' in knee trousers 

i g, difficult course unde 

W the Meisterschule under 

genius, pluck and industry be 

i ( n apidly attracting favorable 
ities. Heyman L. Kossoff, 


ind talented accompanist 


ra Ame Musical Club at the 

( | ns wa [schaikowsky D major 
med) \ustralia; “Feldein 

from “Carmen” and “Zueig 

Valentina Miller, of the Papier 

\ . Vienna. She was ably ac 
Vienn Che last number 

( f in mcerto by Jessie King, of 
ini ind Hannah Spiro, of Memphis, 

B i studied under the 

{ vsky, for a number of years so, as 
and great facility, 

er best feature nodern pianism, were 

n. Miss King has heen a careful 


earnest student and is delicately artistic. She returns to 
Chicago after six years in Berlin and Vienna with Godow- 
sky and excellent theory and language teachers as well, 
and will doubtless reap the success she so richly deserves. 
Miss Kennedy gave a broad musical reading of the much 
played Tschaikowsky concerto and thrilled the large audi 
ence by effects. She 


great personal charm and beauty and is a well established 


her wonderful temperamental has 


of the large European cities. 


also the recipient of 


favorite in concert in several 


Besides liberal applause, she was 


flowers. Frl. Miiller gave a very musical reading of the 
three difficult songs she had selected and showed that she 


has a well placed voice of great range and can handle it 





VIENNA 


LESCHETIZKY BENCH AT 


artistically She is a pupil of the Papier-Paumgartner 
School in the Imperial Royal Academy, which has worthy 
all the German speaking stages in Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and German Russia. After the program 
Walter H. Golde, Miss Kennedy 


in a musicianly manner, played some waltzes and two-step: 


students on 
who had accompanied 
and those remaining for tea enjoyed an impromptu dance. 
his club was newly reorganized in February with these 
Addie Funk, treasurer; Vogel, 
Walter H. Golde, secretary, Mr 
ind THe Musicat Courier correspondent, presi 


officers Lucile assistant 
treasurer ; Fossati, vice 


president, ¢ 











SEASON 1912-13 


NA LERNER 


PIANIST 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 





GOETZE-IKELLNER Surano 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, | East 424 Stet, New York 








ILMOT GOODWIN 


BASSO CANTANTE 
Reoresentative, NEW YORK ORATORIO QUARTET 
104 West 41st Street, New York 

"Phone 3042 Bryant 





VAN YORX 


THEO. ———Tenor 


STUDIOS: 434 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel., Murray Hill, 3701 
TEACHES THIS SUMMER 





GEORGE Ex A. IW is I 


Available Entire Season for Concerts 


Member Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
Address: 5528 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 





FLORENCE 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: 








Phone, 1192 Newark 


MULEO 


1104 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


€. Pormerty) with Cenried Metro- 
politan Opera Company 


Under Exclusive Management of 


HAENSEL & JONES 


No. | BAST 424 STREET 
NEW YORK 


E. L. BRIGGS, Secretary 





dent. It has proven to he a financial and an artistic suc- 
cess and solves the problem of appearing before an elegant 
and musical Vienna audience.at a nominal cost. A sub- 
scription list for a musical library has been started and 
it is hoped that the club will be able to have a reading 
room and genera! headquarters next year. Membership 
fees until September, 1912, are 3 kronen or 60 cents for 
all foreign music students or residents and 9 kronen or 
$2 for Viennese music students or residents. 
Rar i 

Another American pianist who is attracting favorable 
criticism in the musical circles here is Clarice Balas, of 
She recently played the Liszt Hungarian 
fantasie in Professor Leschetizky’s, and the 
master himself complimented her. She had the true Hun- 
garian swing and rhythm in this and was warmly ap- 
She also played in a Catholic “Fest-Feier” and 
flat major etude and Leschetizky’s 
“Menuetto Capriccioso” and his “Lucia 
di Lammermoor” for left hand alone with artistic success. 
She possesses a brilliant technic and produces a broad tone 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
“class” at 


plauded, 
gave the Chopin A 
arrangement of 


that she can shade into the most delicate pianissimo 


zee 
Marie Gashwiler, who studied with Harold Bauer in 
Paris and Mesdames Breé and Margaret Melville-Lis- 


chniewski and Professor Leschetizky here for two years, 
recently gave a reception and program in her charming 
studio at Colorado Springs. She is a pianist of great 
ability, is musical, artistic and intellectual, and ranks well 


in her pedagogical work also. Her program was: 

Sonata, (+ minor oe -c human 

Ftude, Heroique . I eschetizky 

Andante, Finale from Lucia di Lammermoor Leschetizky 
(For the left hand alone.) 

Etude Es du eu lex ° ; . Rubinstein 
Ballad, G minor. Chopin 
nRe 

Ralph Leon Trick, who recently returned to New York 


after two years’ earnest study of piano with Madame Breé 
and Professor Leschetizky, was one of the two soloists in 
the closing concert of the Clef Clubin Buffalo, N. Y., which 
] Hall He 


given in the large played 
Rubinstein’s 


was Convention 


Paderewski's melodie, op. 16, No. 2, and 
staccato etude so artistically and so brilliantly that he was 
compelled to add an encore as well, choosing a Chopin 
etude. The critics speak of his firm, musical tone, fine 
g and brilliancy of execution 


RRR 


Golde is reaping laurels as an accompanist 


shadi 


Walter H 
of real ability and is proving that there is always a demand 
for artistic work in this generally neglected line of piano 
study. He was recently the accompanist for the entire 
program at a large concert in which Bessie Taylor, violin- 
major and the Brahms- 

Johann von Santha and Olga 
Weinmann selections from Mozart, Schubert, 
Schumann, Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss 
Rene 

The Wiener Konzertschau the 
Vienna concert season for 1911 and 1912 as follows: Pub- 
439). There were 100 popular 


seventy-one 


ist, played the Handel I sonata 
Joachim Hungarian dances 
von sang 
Beethoven, 
gives the statistics of 
19It, 
and 


lic concerts, 509 (in 
orchestra concerts; 


violin, thirty-five; 


orchestra concerts 
piano, eighty-two; 
forty-eight ; 


vocal, eighty-seven ; 
choral, twenty-one; cello, 
children, three; 


There were 


chamber music, 


seven; organ, four; eight; 
charity, societies, miscellaneous, thirty-seven. 


The most popu- 


composition, 


280 men soloists and 263 women solo‘sts 


lar composer was Brahms, as his compositions appeared 


217 times on ten. 
and twenty on 


were 112 new compositions given here for the first time; 


song 


programs, 
chamber 


seventy-seven on piano, 


violin, music programs. There 
of these, thirty were for orchestra; twelve, violin; twen- 
ty-three, voice; twenty-six, piano; twelve, chamber music; 
six, choir; three, cello. 
zerme 
It was THe Musicat Courier correspondent’s privilege 
instruct the “Meister- 


This class has eighteen 


to hear Prof. Leopold Godowsky 
schule” two mornings last week. 
members and the “Hospitant” or Listening Class, about 
thirty. There are three 
Marjorie Church, Boston; Rebecca Davidson, Pittsburgh, 


Wasserman, New York. In the Hos- 


(Americans in the former class, 


Pa., and Herman 


pitant Class are: Minna Niemann, St. Louis; Lora Tay- 
lor, Kansas City, Mo.; Ruth Jones and Carl Schluer, of 
New York Belgium, Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Greece, 


Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, France, Hungary, Sweden 
and England and Australia all have their representatives 
n these cosmopolitan classes, and the brilliant technic of 
the Meisterschule is proverbially excellent. A 


Grieg ballade, a Chopin etude, a Bach-Busoni chaconne, 


these im 
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two Liszt etudes, a Beethoven sonata and the Liszt B 
minor sonata were all played by the students and carefully 
corrected by the master with especial attention to detaiis 
and legitimate interpretation. Occasionally he himselt 
plays parts or the whole of the piece in question, and all 
is so delicately and so masterfully given. He is certainly 
as great a pedagogue as a player and a composer. Es- 
pecially is it good to be in the listening class, for one has 
the benefit of hearing the best in piano literature discussed 
and treated from not only an intellectual side, but from 
the historical viewpoint as well. The members of this 
class may receive private lessons from the master. These 
classes will end the latter part of this month and then 
Professor Godowsky and family go to Ischl to spend the 
summer where a large number of his pupils will follow 
him. As has already been announced in Tue Musical 
Courter, he will tour America five months in 1912-13, be- 
ginning in November. 
nurre 

Janet and Erma Williams-Proschwitzky, of New York, 
who studred piano and violin respectively with Joseffy and 
Max Bendix, are now under Marie Prentner and Profes 
sor Sevcik. 

unre 

Laura Wieser, of Viennese birth and parentage, but who 
lived in Chicago for twenty-seven years and there had a 
private musical club, returned here about fifteen years ago 
and has been carefully preparing a treatise on piano and 


theory instruction combined and based on the kindergarten 
methods. This is interesting Professor Wagner, president 
of the teachers’ organization here, and many are study- 
ing it. 

nur 

Mrs. Pugh and daughter, Helen, of Columbus, Ohio, are 
in Vienna for the second time for Miss Pugh’s study with 
Marie Prentner. Isabel Parry, of Indianapolis, who has 
been with Fri. Prentner for the past two years, returns 
with her sister to America 

newer, 

Carl Schluer, of New York, who formerly studied with 
Stojowski, is in the Hospitant Class and studying privately 
with Professor Godowsky. 

nue 

Professor Leschetizky is now in his eighty-second year 
and is still actively engaged in teaching. Last year a 
bench (a picture of which is shown on page 18) was erected 
in the beautiful Tiirkenschanz Park near his villa to com 
memorate his life work in the promotion of art in gen 
eral anj music in particular rhe sculptor, Hugo Tag 
lang, executed this work as well as the medallions of th« 
master, which were made when he was eighty years old 
These last are of gray silver and bear on the reverse side, 
the motto in both English and German—“No art without 
iife, no life without art.” Many of the students have pur 
chased these and regard them as choice souvenirs of their 


study with the professor Lourra D. Mason 
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\ most successful recital was given Tuesday evening, 
May 28, in the Musical Art Building recital hall by Mrs 
Walter Greene, assisted by Ray Garrett, pupils of Clinton 
Elder. Mr. Garrett gave the prologue from “Pagliacci” in 
splendid style and Huhn’s “Invictus” and “Melisande” by 
Goetz in equally good form. For an encore he sang Sidney 
Homer’s “Banjo Song” and won a good name for himself 
for all around good work. His tone is full and round, and 
gives much promise for a future. Mrs. Greene delighted 
and almost surprised even her most ardent admirers and 
friends by her unequaled work of the evening. She sang 
two groups of songs, one in German, embracing: 


Es blinkt de Thau Rubinstein 
Die Muttersingt . Sinding 
Fs schire ein Vogel Sinding 
Das Kraut Vergessenheit " Hilding 
The English group consisted of: 
Sunshine Song . Grieg 
I Wept, Beloved ‘ , ooo ckaue 
Come to the Garden, Love ° ‘ ... Salter 
Where Blossoms Grow Sans Souci 
Sunset Russell 


For encores she gave Dvorak's “Songs My Mother 
laught Me” and the “Little Girl's Lament,” by Lohr. Mrs 
Greene was never in better voice, her beautiful intona- 
tion, placement and enunciation being most delight- 
ful in the “Sunshine Song” of Grieg’s the pianissimi on 
the high tones were artistically done. It was a very en- 
joyable evening and the two singers are to be heartily con- 
gratulated, as well as their able and genial accompanist, 
Mrs. Clinton Elder, who always does “all things well.” 

ne ed 

William T. Rushing, pianist, and Robert Craudet, violin- 
ist, pupils respectively of Prof. Samuel Bollinger and 
Guido Parisi, of the Strassberger Conservatory of Music, 
gave a recital at Fredericktown, Mo., on Monday, May 20, 
under the auspices of Marion College. The following pro 
gram was rendered: 


Piano, Kamennoi-Ostrow Rubinstein 
Violin— 
Concerto No. 7.... De Reriot 
VR vecvevesccs Drdla 
Piano— 
Tone Poem ..... tollinge 
Prelude, C sharp a f Rachmaninoft 
Violin— 
Cavatina ....ceesers Ra 
Hungarian Rhapsod Hause- 
Piano, Ballade, A flat Reineck 


The local paper speaks in very high praise of the per- 
formance of these gentlemen; the program was certainly 
me showing great taste. 

nar 

The executive board of the Morning Choral announces 
the following artists for the season of 1912-1913: Novem- 
ber 14, 1912, John McCormack, tenor; January 21, 1913, 
Jaroslav Kocian, violinist, and Apri! 25, 1013, Jose Mar- 
dones, basso. The Christmas recital and morning con 
cert in March will be given as usual. 

nae 

Agnes Hanick, the St. Louis girl who has just entered 
into a contract with Ricordi for European work, gave a 
concert at the Odeon on Wednesday evening, May 29. She 


was assisted by Harvie Howland, tenor, and Ellis Levy 
violinist. Miss Howland’s songs were all operatic arias 
and her brilliant voice and execution showed off to great 
advantage. Her stage presence is superb, and a fine futurs 
is predicted for Miss Hanick in the operatic work she has 
chosen. Mr. Howland made a decided hit, his pure tenor 
tones ringing out splendidly in the “Boheme” song. Mr 
Levy, as usual, gave a brilliant rendition of his violin 
numbers. He gave a premiere rendition of a composition 
by Ernest R. Kroeger. It is a beautiful number which 
typifies its title, “Reverie,” starting and ending in a minor 
twelve-eight movement that gets into one’s head and stays 
there. The accompanists of the evening were Rodney 


Saylor and D. E. Levy, who ‘gave splendid account of 


themselves. The program was as follows 
Souvenir de Moscow Wieniawsk 
Ellis Levy 
Celeste Aida (Aida) Verd 
La Denna e Mobile (Rigoletto) Verds 
Harvie Howland 
Aria di Gioconda ‘ Ponchiell 
Vissi d’Arte (La Tosca Puccini 
Agnes Hanick 
Reverie, op. 74..... ' Kroeger 
Perpetuo Mobile . e+e Lavy 
Scotch Lullaby -Kunits 
Caprice Basque .. Sarasate 
Mr. Levy 
L'Altra Notte (Mefistofele) Boito 
Ritorna Vincitor (Aida) Verd 
Miss Hanick 
My Dreams .. Tosti 
Thy Tiny Hand (La Boheme) Puccir 
Mr. Howland 
Pleurez Mes Yeux (Le Cid) Massenet 
Still wie die Nacht Bohn 
Killarney Balfe 
Miss Hanick 
Duet from Aida Ve 


Miss Hanick and Mr. Howlas 
Miss Hanick was a pupil of Ethan Allen Taussig before 
going abroad to study D. J. Macponatp 


Music in Grand Rapids. 
(;RaNo Rarins, M Ma 
Cave Thompson, the blind pianist of Chicago, gave a 
recital for the Morning Musical at the St. Cecilia Build 
ing, May 24. 
rn 
The High School Chorus of 200 voices and the Hig! 
School Orchestra of thirty players, assisted at the presen 
tation of “The Rose Maiden,” by Cowen, at the annual 
music festival held at the Central High School, May 24 
The soloists were Mrs. Thomas C. Irwin, suprano; Eliza 
beth Bruce Wikstrom, mezzo soprano; Jans Helder, tenor; 
Ellis P. Legler, baritone. J. W. Beatty was the musical di- 
rector and Ferdinand Warner the accompanist 
semble singing was excellent, and the entire work was 
given in a highly intelligent manner. ee ey 


The en 


Kart Schindler's Work. 

Kurt Schindler, conductor of the New York MacDow 
ell Chorus, will continue in that position and will also be 
one of the lecturers of the newly formed Schola Can- 
torum, which is referred to elsewhere in this issue of 
Tue Musicat Covurrer: 
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Siecrriep Rooseve.t seems to have shattered the 
spear of Wotan Taft. 

———————_ ———_ 

Watrers are on a strike in the New York ho- 
tels and restaurants, but the music with meals keeps 
on faithfully and fortissimo. 

on owen 

Newsparer paragraphs tell us that cows give 
more milk when they are allowed to listen to music. 
the Kuhe and that led by 


Particularly music of 


chs. 


shisiominellpenagins 

Ar one of the large New York candy factories 
un “opera class” has been formed, for the study of 
opera. In the language of the latest ragtime song 
thomination—“Everybody’s Doin’ It.” 

@ 

Try this on your organ, using the vox humana 
stop: Linden L. Parr, seventy-two years old, and 
formerly organist of Christ Episcopal Church, in 
srooklyn, has taken unto himself a bride just twen- 
ty-five years his junior. 





PRES 
NUREMBERG'S Saengerfest will enlist the partici- 
38,000 singers. If they all sing simul- 
the inhabitants of Mars at last will have 
famous German vocal 


pation of 
taneously, 
a chance hear what the 
quality (and quantity) is like. 

with the usual 
military parade included, 
spectator, but evidently blun- 


Memoriat Day was celebrated 


observances, the big 


Lightning struck one 


dered, and had been intended for one or more of 
the villainous brass bands along the route. 





ae 

\ccorDINnG to the busy London cable, Oscar Ham- 
merstein declares that by paying a forfeit of $200,- 
000 to the Metropolitan Opera Company he could 
give opera in New York next winter. At least no 
one can ever say that O. H. does not pay for h’'s 
pleasures 

—_—_o-__——- 

Wo rr-Ferraris “The 
appears to have met with unusual favor at its Co- 
vent Garden premiere London last Thursday. 
That soft laughter heard ever since is 
Chicago chortling in its joy at having discovered 
the Wolf-Ferrari work. 


———_—_—_—@--—-- - 


Jewels of the Madonna” 


sound of 


In considering the Dillingham Bill, providing that 
immigrants undergo an_ illiteracy test, Congress 
should remember that many of the composers of 
the most typically American popular songs came to 
this country by way of Ellis Island, or were born 
here shortly after their parents landed by the 
This is the time for Congress to get revenge. 

a 


Same 


route 


dismissed its entire 
Ostensibly the step 


Bupapesia’s Opera has 

singing and conducting forces. 
was made necessary on account of the contemplated 
but insiders claim 
that the enormous deficit of the past season made 
the 

sidization of the Opera any longer—at least, 


fi Tr the 


rebuilding of the opera house, 


sub- 
not 


the authorities disinclined to carry on 


present. 
ee 

Concerrs in New York's parks began last Sun- 
day; June 2, and will continue until September 29. 
The music should be $5,000 better this summer than 
last while Park Commissioner 
Stover then had only $35,000 at his disposal for out- 
door strains, the city now increases the appropria- 
Commissioner Stover showed real 


Arnold Volpe 


it was vear, for 


tion to $40,000. 
musical taste and wisdom in selecting 
as one of the conductors. 
eee Sa 

By cablegram Signor Gatti-Casazza has informed 
New York that he will open the Metropolitan opera 
season on Monday evening, November 11, with 
Mozart's “Magic Flute.” The cast is to include 
Frieda Hempel, the German coloratura soprano, as 
(Queen of the Night; Madame Gadski as Pamina; 


Amato as Papagena, and Rudolf Berger as Tamino. 
Both Maurice Grau and Heinrich Conried gave re- 
vivals of “The Magic Flute” while serving as di- 
rectors at the Metropolitan. Herr Berger and Miss 
Hempel will make their New York debuts on this 
eccasion., > 
scecroeniibinlilesige 

Dame Rumor has it that Leopold Stokowski 
may succeed Carl Pohlig as conductor of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra after the expiration of the lat- 
ter’s contract. On the face of things, the report 
seems distinctly premature, for the Pohlig engage- 
ment was renewed only a few months ago for two 
more, as the official announcement stated. 
Stokowski, who has just scored a success in Lon- 
would be a welcome conductor in any Amer- 


years 


don, 
ican city. 
ssiliahinheliipsesiah, 

SASCHA CULBERTSON, the violinist, played re- 
cently with the Laibach Philharmonic Society, an 
association founded in 1702 and therefore at pres- 
ent 210 years old. Laibach is a city of about 
40,000 inhabitants, situated near the Bavarian-Bo- 
hemian frontier. In spite of the fact that Laibach 
has so old a musical society, it publishes only one 
German newspaper, and the Slavonic journals are 
so markedly racial that they make no mention of 
concerts at which German music is played. 








@ 

At the famous watering resort, Spa, in Belgium, 
there will be ten opera performances this summer, 
to be given by the company from the 
Monnaie. The names of the works selected and 
their dates of performance are as follows: June 23, 
“Werther”; July 7, “La Navarraise’; July 14, 
“Madama Butterfly”; July 28, “Manon”; August 
4, “Carmen”; August 11, “ August 15, 
“Guillaume Tell”; August 16, “Barbier de Se- 
ville’; September 1, “Faust ; September 8, 
“Lakme.” Further, Ysaye will give two concerts 
at Spa, July 21 and September 15. The “William 
Tell” performance, by the way, is to be given in the 
open air, with realistic setting. 


Brussels 


*aillasse”’ ; 


Siteanaialibabiictites 

AccorpDiINnG to the London Daily Mail, Dr. Wil- 
lim Lloyd, the London specialist who treated Ca- 
ruso last year for his throat trouble, visited his dis- 
tinguished patient at Paris recently and found him 
in splendid condition. When yt after his 
return to London, Dr. Lloyd said: “Caruso is in 
finer form than ever, and I consider it almost a na- 
tional calamity that he is not singing in London. 
No other tenor in the world possesses to such a de- 
gree all the properties that are necessary to make 
a great singer. He has a wonderful chest capacity, 
and his vocal chords are the longest of any tenor I 
have ever seen. They are as fine in quality as the 
strings of an old Cremona violin, and the quality 
of his tissues is just as resounding.” 

Ieper ihenen 

Over thirty thousand persons witnessed the 
funeral procession in Colne, England, May 18, of 
Wallace Hartley, the leader of the hero musicians 
on the ill fated Titanic. It is stated that all the 
north of England turned out to pay tribute to this 
brave soul, who caused his men to play on until 
the cold waters of the Atlantic submerged them. 
The Corporation of Colne, the East Lancashire 
Territorial Regiment and numbers of musicians 
representing many schools of music marched to the 
music played by five bands from different parts of 
the United Kingdom. The. “Dead March” from 


“Saul” was played by all the bands, and at the cem- 
etery a great choir, consisting of several choral 
bodies, united in singing “Nearer, My God, 

Thee.” The services at the grave ended with the 


military buglers giving the “Last Post.” Before 
the procession, services were held at Bethel Inde- 
pendent Methodist Chapel, where the late band- 
master Hartley sang in the choir as a boy and 
where his father had been. choirmaster for twenty- 
five years, 
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ORATORIO VERSUS OPERA. 


Comments on the Cincinnati Music 


BY EDGAR STILLMAN-KELLEY. 


Festival. 








For some time past, a more or less intense spirit 
of animosity has existed between the devotees of 
dramatic music and 


the adherents of abstract or 


absolute music. Especially has this animosity be- 
tween the two factions manifested itself since Wag 
ner’s enormous achievements in the field of opera 
and music drama. Indeed, his triumphs alone were 
enough to raise up many enemies. To make mat- 
ters worse, in his critical writings Wagner exposed 
and 
stated his belief that music should be united with 
the kindred arts—poetry, action, scenery, etc. Al! 
this has naturally aggravated those who are fond 
But the 


the weakness of certain oratorio composers, 


of music disassociated from the theater. 
fact that Wagner was led into one extreme does 
not justify his opponents in going to the other 
ignoring the merits of all music not abstract or ab 
solute. 

\ few weeks since I was called upon to read, at 
the annual meeting of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, in Philadelphia, a paper on “Musico- 
Dramatic Problems,” in which were stated the vari 
ous attempts to unite music with poetry, with ac- 
tion, with scenery, or with all combined. In ex 
plaining the advantages and disadvantages of each 
attempt to solve the problem, I called attention to 
the fact that while the purists denounce the opera 
as a jumble of effects, and claim absolute or un 
mixed music as the only worthy species of the “tone 
art,” these very enthusiasts forget that their favor 
ite not 
These heroes, one and all, are guilty of writing for 
the voice, and as no composer could think of con 


composer-heroes are beyond reproach. 


fining himself to the construction of simple vocal 
poetry 
Now the moment we combine poetry with music, 


ises he must needs employ text—usually 
neither art can appear in its essential purity. More 
than this, the majority of composers who, like Men 
delssohn, Bruch and Brahms, “justify their work 
on the grounds of absolute music,” have cast some 
of their most representative creations in cantata or 
oratorio form. 

This brings us next door to the opera. Indeed 
the reader will not have forgotten that Handel’s 
first oratorios were simply operas founded on sacred 
or serious subjects and were intended for theatrical 
production, but owing to the strong feeling in Eng- 
land against the stage, he was forced to give them 
in concert form. Again, the dramatic character 
of the oratorio is shown in the very name, which, 
it will be remembered, is derived from the oratori- 
um of the cathedral, where miracle plays and moral- 
ities, those naive medieval forerunners of the mod- 
ern European drama, were wont to be performed 

The presentation of a representative series of 
masterpieces from the school of oratorio and opera. 
in the recent May Music Festival in Cincinnati, has 
afforded a number of striking illustrations of the 
problems touched upon in the paper above referred 
In addition to few other questions 
dealing with the more specifically and 
secular concert numbers, have presented themselves, 
and a brief discussion of the more important fea- 


to. these, a 


religious 


tures with a view to elucidating them now will be 
attempted. 

In the religious life of certain communities, the 
efficacy of the revival is sometimes practically dem- 
onstrated. The movement in cases proves 
valuable in spite of occasional reactions which are 
liable to ensue. Likewise in the musical world, the 
waning interest in current concert and operatic pro- 


many 


ductions is stimulated to active participation by 
means of “festivals” in which compositions of un 
usual proportions are produced by bodies of choris 


task 


In Europe, undertakings of this kind, especial!) 


ters and instrumentalists equal to the 


if the works are of a sacred character, are usually 
ecclesiastical auspices Un 
¢ ff ec t ( rf a 


brought forth under 
the 


hased upon some 


questionably choral cor 


sacred theme is materially en 


hanced by the environment afforded by an ancient 
with its historical Suc! 


cathedral associations 


auxiliary intensifications of the emotions we exper! 
Westminstet 
\bbey, or in the Thomaskirche in Leipsic 


the 


ence in listening to a production in 


(on th 


other hand, temperature of these venerable 


structures 1s not always subject to modification, a’ 


again, only a certain number of seats are so situ 


ated as to afford a view of the executants This 


of course, would be a matter of no moment to such 


as favor invisible orchestras and singers. Consid 


ering then that from the majority of seats in th 


secular auditorium a good view of those taking part 


afforded, and that to this ts 


added the greater probabilities of physical 


in the performance is 
omfort, 
the concert hall has the preference over the cath 


dral, in a series of performances, even for the en 


joyment of sacred music. More than this, by virtu 
hall i 


religious provrat 


of its more universal character, the concert 


not restricted to a specifically 


Hence, in an extensive festival lasting from three 


to five days, the hearer is not fatigued with a mo 


thes 


notonous repertory. All features wet! 
brought to mind at the Cincinnati May Festival 
the program of which was rich and varied, the 


music hall comfortable and well hehted 


The opening evening was devoted to “Elijah,’ 
the finest performance, indeed, that it was ever m 
privilege to attend. In addition to the large and 


well trained chorus (the tenors a trifle weak in num 


bers) and a virtuoso orchestra, a group of soloists 


were associated which blended together in such 


manner as to render the totality an achieveirent of 


homogeneous excellenc« \s the quality of 
bec n d 
I shall con 


and the illustra 


forces and their accomplishments have 


cussed in these columns and elsewhere, 
fine myself to the general results 
tions thus afforded to the musico-dramatic problem 


above mentioned 


There are certain texts that are appropriate f 
treatment in the oratorio and are out of place in the 
opera. Such are all epic or descriptive passages, 


like “Above Him stood the Seraphim, and one cried 
| 


to another,” or “Then did Elijah break forth like 
a fire; his words appeared like burning torches 
or, again, “Lo! there came a fiery chariot, with fiery 


uncalled for in con 
the 


audience In 


These would all be 
the 
visible to the 


horses.” 


nection with stage, where 


action 1s 
posed to be 
stances quoted, it is not only fitting but necessary 
to explain the action, and these examples show how, 
occasionally, oratorio or cantata can treat dramatic 


themes quite beyond the grasp of theatrical attain 


ment. No scenery could depict the chariot and 
horses of fame. This must be supplied by the 
imagination. Again, in the trio, “Lift thine eyes” 
(on this occasion augmented to a solo chorus), the 


picture of angels floating on fleecy clouds of heaven- 


ly tones was something so ethereal as to precluct 
the possibility of its being equaled in a theatrical 


Akin te 


bers in which rapid action is involved, capable of 


representation. this are those musical num 


nposition 


being suggested only in concert. I recal! a Men 


lebration in Stuttgart, 


delssohn Cx where one of the 


features was a scenic production of his “Walpuregi 
Night.” Everything went plausibly until the chorus 
“L.et us hasten! let us hasten! Here the singe 


were forced to stand still (or else sing from the 


wings), although they were supposedly flying for 


s, therefor , that the work 


their lives. It was obviou 


was not planned for the stage. Sometimes we find 
pieces of this kind conceived for the theater and 
executed with great care, and yet they are less ef 
fective than when given in concert [ recall the 
“Ride of the Valkyries.” This wonderful piece of 
music takes one by storm, and sweeps him along 
with the whirl of wind and rain—and yet, how rare 
lv do the scenic effects keep up with the musi 
Neither horses on scaffoldings nor magic lantern 
pictures are capable of suggesting so vividly a 
Wagner’s music the flight thre ugh the clouds of 
Wotan’s daughters. It is only at the close of the 


scene, when all have left the stage, that the diminu 


ure of 


ndo of the music suggests the perfect pict 


the departing Wishmaiden and gives us the thrill 


of reality rhis single instance is sufficient to show 
that it not absolutely necessary to have the en 
tire combination of arts « alled tor by the W agnerian 
scores to render his music intelligible in all cases, 
although the hearer should of course be familiar 


with the themes in question 


That certain kinds of epic passages are availabk 
in opera is obvious when it takes the form of narra- 
tives of past event Beautiful illustrations of th 


type of composition were afforded by the festiva 


program, notably Lohengrin Story of the Grail” 
ind Sievfried’s relation of his lift experience atte 
Hagen’s fatal spear thrust Here, of course, the in 
valuable leading themes lend their significant aid 
izet and Massenet have succeeded in giving a Gre 
cian tinge to music appropriate to the classic drama 
ind something of the kind would certainly be ap 
propriate to Homer themes But in \ndromache 
Lament” by Bruch we are only reminded of th 
time when there existed a doubt among the con 
posers of Germany whether to take Mendelssohn 
r Waener as a model In this instance the leat 
ng 1s toward the latter, and one misses the not 
if individuality that has appeared in | violin 
certo and occas nally im Ss e of hi chor | york 
With the voice of Madame Schumann-Heink, how 
ever, the “Lament” produced a deep impression 
When Chopin and Liszt were friend nd ris 
in Paris, the former was enriching the world’s lit 
erature not only with his own works, but leavenin 
the entire art with hi new vision and ve f 
beauty,”’ while the latter was content to amuse th 


public with dazzling transcriptions of Italian oper 


Could Chopin have lived another decade o1 t 
he would have seen a great change in the creative 
work of his companion in art It w | be interest 
ing to know his opinion of it. The re serious tret 
of thought vould have gratified him much 


of the material would have lelighted him i 

there ar passages such as we find in tl Dante 
symphony which would have puzzled, possi! have 
pained him. Chopin ght have said of su what 
Liszt once said of somethi by Grie It is almost 
prohibited.” Not only the p iar characte 

the music in the first part gesting the Inferno 


but the unusual orchestration employed would have 


been bewildering to the Pole 


Che somewhat ejac 


ulatory themes, which atten pt to give in tones the 
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very words of the lines “Leave every hope behind, 
ill ye who enter here,” and 

There is no greater grief 

Than to recall] the happy past 

In times of woe. 

Some of us can recall the bitter invectives em- 
nloved by some of the local critics when this imagi- 
native work was first produced by Theodore 
Phomas in New York. It is not strange, for at the 
present day when, as a German writer puts it, “even 
the most terrible discords fail to attract”—these 
Nantesque dissonances strike one with terror. But 
when wi come to the music of the “Paradiso,” with 

angelic choruses, the art shown in combining the 
auaint medieval! modes of the church with modern 
h trmonies and orchestration is sufficiently original 
ympel the admiration of all. On this occasion 
chorus was rendered by 600 children, clad in 
white, all singing from memory, and the effect was 
deeply affecting, suggestive, ind ed, of the celestial 


we ce 


+! 
( 


hosts. Here, again, the fact is borne in on us that 
ertain vocal climaxes produced by large masses are 
capable of calling up pictures before the mind’s eye 
which would not fit into the frame afforded by the 
theatrical stage. The same holds true of the gigan- 
requiem of Hector Berlioz, especially in the 


ti 
s irae” and the “Tuba mirum,” which, in their 


“Dre 
power of suggesting the supernatural, are paralleled 


only by the canvasses of Michael Angelo and Ru- 
ben depicting the Day of Judgment, presenting 
such a multitudinous array of figures that no stage 
could 
iin them in their manifold poses. 

On this Mr. Van der Stucken placed 
the four subordinate choirs of brass instruments in 
the rear of the choruses. In this disposition of the 
masses one misses the antiphonal effects planned by 
Berlioz, and which is carried out by Siegfried Ochs 
in the Berlin Philharmonic Choir productions where 
four bands are assigned to the four corners of 
the hall. But, on the other hand, Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s grouping enabled him to obtain a much 

ore homogeneous blending of the harmonies for 
the brass than when the bands are dispersed. Again 
those weird and solemn low pedal tones of the 


contain them, nor carpentry nor machinery 


nf 
ust 


occasion, 


the 


trombones accompanied by flutes in the high regis- 
ter came out with a clarity of intonation such as 
[ had never before heard. Finally the tenor solo of 
Sie. Bonci was a.feature of equally unsurpassed 


excellence 
\fter this pardonable digression concerning the 
performance, I should like to add that the student 
will do well to inspect the score of this work, with 
view to its structure, its harmonic and rhythmic 
These are usually ignored or forgotten, 
riginal and overpowering is the orchestra- 


a 
aualities 
» novel, « 


tion 


\ similar plea should be made in behalf of the 
Liszt “Dante” symphony and for similar reasons. 
In this case, however, it will be well to note that 
in the first movement dealing with the lower world 
Liszt has sought to suggest by 
means of purely instrumental music a variety of 
emotions with somewhat greater accuracy than is 
possible. This effort was most praiseworthy, how- 
ever, inasmuch-as it was made in behalf of greater 
freedom of musical expression. But, no matter 
how valuable the symphonic poem as a form may 
be when applied to an appropriate subject, the at- 
tempt is sometimes made to depict that which is 
beyond the power of music. In spite of Mr. Stock’s 
excellent reading of “A Hero’s Life” by Strauss, 
it was often bewildering to decide which phrases 
suggest the “firm step,” the “haughty carriage,” 
the “richness of fantasy,” etc., etc. The vigor of 
the heroic motive, on the other hand, was every- 


its torments 


ind 


where obvious. 

Rut this takes us away from our main theme 
sratorio and opera problems. To this we now re- 
turn via “The Beatitudes.” 

\ writer on religious topics recently expressed 


the thought that Catholicism (Roman) stood for 
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the Church, Protestantism for the Bible, Christian- 
ity for Christ’s personality and teachings. The 
Festival program represented all three. “Dante” 
and the “Requiem” could never have been written 
without the Church. “Elijah” suggests Protes- 
tantism, while César Franck’s “Beatitudes” typifies 
the broadest spirit of Christianity. In outlining the 
musical numbers for this work the composer con- 
fronted the difficulty presented by a text which was 
essentially uniform in character and afforded little 
variety or opportunity for dramatic contrast. In 
order to modify this difficulty, his librettist, Lady 
Columb, introduced antithetical verses expressing 
the sentiments of sinful mankind, which are at vari- 
ance with the thought embodied in each Beatitude. 
Hence we find the chorus divided into two groups, 
the terrestrial and the celestial. The form, there- 
fore, presented by this oratorio is, in the main, a 
series of antiphonal choruses interspersed with ap- 
propriate solos. First, we learn of the earthly con- 
ditions and passions with their attendant evils and 
sufferings ; then the voice of Christ is heard uttering 
words of sympathy and consolation. Here again 
we have a phase of composition that does not lend 
itself to stage settings and yet is not without 
passages stimulating to the imagination. It differs 
musically from “Elijah” through the effort of the 
composer to employ a more elaborate harmonic 
vocabulary. He frequently makes use of harmonic 
designs which he develops somewhat after the man- 
ner of Wagner and Grieg. In this respect he 
achieved that which neither Bruch nor Brahms at- 
tempted with any marked degree of success. An- 
other modern feature is the application of the 
leading theme. This Mendelssohn had already 
called to his aid-—not in oratorio, but in the “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream Music.” 

A curious phase of the excellent performance of 
this work (regarded by many as the greatest feat 
of the series) was the strengthening of the final 
chorus by means of the voice of Satan. Of course 
where the singers are not in costume, the hearer, 
with a slight effort, changes the character of the 
vocalists ad libitum, according to the demands of 
the text book. But many were startled on hearing 
Satan sing “Hosanna!” 

In the “New Life” by Wolf-Ferrari we have the 
Dante mood again, but the treatment is more Italian 
than Hungarian or German. This is indeed fortu- 
nate as so many post-Wagnerian Italians have 
abandoned their musical vernacular to speak an 
ultra modern German jargon. This return to na- 
ture is highly to be commended. Two picturesque 
but theatrically impracticable incidents attract the 
attention. The first is a “Dance of Angels” over 
the heavenly fields and meadows. Reasoning from 
analogy this is not theatrically impossible but very 
improbable. That it is within the bounds of the 
feasible no one will deny who attended the remarka- 
ble stage version of Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust’ 
as given by the Monté Carlo Opera Company during 
their visit at the Royal Opera House in Berlin a 
few years since. What promised to be an absurdity, 
the execution of the “Dance of Sylphs” by living 
dancers, proved to be a lovely, ethereal bit of action, 
the sylphs, swinging on wires, keeping time to the 
fairy music. The other feature referred to is the 
utterance of certain sentences by the Voice of God. 
Except in epic poetry and oratorio, such an attempt 
is unthinkable. 

But, it is in the beautiful productions of the Wag- 
ner selections, all of which were designed for the 
dramatic stage, and which most of us have heard 
in such environments, that we can best judge of the 
relative value of “abstract” and “mixed” or “pic- 
torial” music. 

Numbers like “Wotan’s Farewell” and “Magic 
Fire Scene” do indeed gain largely by the associa- 
tion with scenery and action. So, too, do the excerpts 
from “The Dusk of the Gods.” But, as is the case 
with the “Ride of the Valkyries,” it is seldom in- 
deed that we find the settings equal to the demands 


of the libretto. Even in Bayreuth, Wotan was left 
pretty much in the dark in the “Magic Fire Scene,” 
while all the incidents at the close of “Briinnhilde’s 
Immolation” did not take place. Here a concert 
production has one more or less negative advantage. 
By following the text the mind can, in a measure, 
supply some of the stage business. The “Meister- 
singer” numbers, all finely rendered, recalled beauti- 
ful performances of the work in New York and 
Berlin, Here we had the cream of the last act with- 
out the long dialogues and recitatives, and the 
climax could be enjoyed without the sense of fa- 
tigue that sometimes attends a long evening of mu- 
sic after a day’s activity. 

When all is said and done we see that the ideal 
operatic productions demand the theater ; still, cer- 
tain passages can be rendered satisfactorily upon the 
concert stage. The effect produced may be at times 
an improvement upon the original. We see that 
here and there a portion of an oratorio or concert 
work may even gain by a theatrical representation. 
I recall the fugue in Auerbach’s Keller, where the 
entrance of the theme was always accented by good 
“business,” as well as other incidents from Berlioz’s 
“Faust” above referred to. But, on the whole, 
every composition is most effective when given in 
the setting for which it was planned. 

——o———— 


ATHLETES OF THE PIANO. 


One cannot help wondering whether articles on 
art, esthetics, musical ideals, and the betterment 
of musical conditions do any real good in this coun- 
try, when a reputable newspaper like the New York 
Times publishes the following (issue of May 31): 

Unless the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Musica! Instruments interferes, Harry W. Richard, of 
1323 Halsey street, Brooklyn, proposes tonight to break 
the record established a few weeks ago by Charles Ryan, 
of 137 Hall street, another Brooklyn musician, who played 
ragtime for fifty-three consecutive hours. 

Richard proposes to play for sixty hours without stop- 
ping and without playing the same air twice. He began his 
effort at noon Wednesday. At 12 o'clock last night he 
was still strong. The feat is supervised by eighteen 
judges, who in relays keep track of the different airs 
played. 

The musician is being fed liquid nourishment, and from 
time to time wet towels are wrapped about his head to 
keep him from becoming sleepy. He is at a disadvantage, 
as he has only a thumb on his right hand, having lost 
four fingers in a railroad accident several years ago. 

Richard said last night, in the midst of his 532d mel- 
ody, that he had no doubt that he would be able to finish 
the feat. He declared that his present undertaking was 
really training for an international piano playing contest, 
which will be held in New York beginning July 4. One 
of those at Richard's side yesterday said the proposed 
contest, he thought, should be brought to the attention of 
Mayor Gaynor, who is known to favor a safe and sane 
Fourth of July. 

Is it surprising, after reading the foregoing, that 
some European artists, when they get home, ridicule 
the United States unmercifully? We deserve it. 

—-—< 


SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 
Oliogodypsia, in med- 


ical parlance, means a 
disease known as lack of 
th:rst. A telephone in- 
quiry at the Aschen- 
broed’l Club brings the 
information that no case 
of oliogodypsia has been 
known there for years. 
—“Variations,” Musical 
Courier, May 42, 1912. 


Oliogodypsia is what 
the doctors term chronic 
lack of thirst. In reply 
to a question relating 
thereto, and put to the 
Aschenbroed’l Club, the 
reply was received that 
since the founding of 
the club, no case of olio- 
godypsia ever has oc- 
curred among the mem- 
bers.—New York Staats 
Zeitung, May 31, 1912. 

depicted 

Prerro Bore, it is claimed by the New York 
American, sailed to Italy last week, taking with him 
$40,000, earned in fifty years by grinding the organ 
in England, Canada, and Dollarland. The work 
was worth more. 
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MENTAL MYOPIA. 


A noted oculist, in a treatise on the preservation 
of the eyes, says that much of the prevailing myopia 
is due to lack of exercise of the eye in looking at 
distant objects. 

The student puts down his book and then goes 
about his business without giving a thought to the 
muscles that have been hard at work focusing his 
eyes on the printed matter near his face. Instead 
of rolling his eyes about in all directions and in- 
tently studying the details of a distant landscape, or 
trying to read the signs two or three streets away, 
he forgets that his eyes have been set at a short 
focus for several hours and that it requires a little 
effort to relax the strain and restore the elasticity 
to the eye muscles. 

To omit this practice of exercising the eye in dis- 
tance is to court myopia—in other words, short- 
sightedness. 

We have not made this book the 
preservation of the eyes for the purpose of improv- 
ing the sight of our readers, though we shall be 
glad if our reference to the work proves of value 
It seems to us, however, that 

resembles a 
musician who 


use of on 


to the shortsighted. 
the shortsighted person frequently 
good many music teachers. The 
spends six hours a day with children, or at least 
with pupils more ignorant than himself, runs great 
risk of becoming mentally shortsighted. 

We are not decrying the noble work of the 
teacher, but putting the teacher on his guard that 
he may not, little by little and unconsciously, be 
come circumscribed in his views, limited in his ideas 
and shortsighted in his survey of the distant hori- 
zon of the mental world. 

A good teacher gives his undivided attention to 
his pupils. His mind is concentrated on position of 
the hand, movement of the finger, rhythm and ex- 
pression of the work being played. Now, how can 
any one concentrate his mind on these subjects for 
several hours a day without detriment to his 
breadth of view unless he takes the trouble to fix 
his mental attention on some subject which is qu.te 
foreign to his daily work, or at any rate consider 
ably different from it? We known  short- 
sighted persons who were afraid to roll their eyebails 
in all directions and to study distant objects for 
fear of injuring the delicate nerves of the eye. And 
we also know of those teachers who believe that the 
study of subjects extraneous to music will cause 
them to let their attention wander from their pupils. 
We need hardly say, however, that a study which 
demands concentration of mind is not one which 
Of course, if the 


have 


will cause the mind to wander. 
teacher finds his recreation in nervously exciting 
games of chance or in fascinating fiction he will 
Yot improve his mind as a thinking machine, how- 
ever much pleasure he may derive from those pas- 
times. Nor will the most wholesome of outdoor 
sports do much for the mind beyond allowing it to 
relax and to be refreshed by the physical benefits of 
oxygen and an invigorated circulation of the blood. 
exercises are 
But we 


Pleasurable relaxation and outdoor 
necessary to the well being of every man. 
maintain that they are insufficient for the mental 
development of any man. The man who wishes to 
preserve his eyesight will not trust to chance the 
relaxation of the muscles that have held the eyes at 
short focus for hours together. If he is wise he 
will restore normal conditions as far as possible by 
suitable eye exercises guided by his will and intelli 
gence. 

The musician, likewise, whether he is a teacher, 
pianist, violinist or organist should not merely turn 
away from his work, leaving his mind filled or half 
filled with the subject he has been working at all 
day. He should do as the oculist advises, and focus 
his attention on some object diametrically opposed 
to his work. He who thinks that a new study 
forced on the mind will erase the impressions 


stamped on it by the principal study is ignorant of 


the workings of the mind. For psychologists tell 
us that when the mind has been forced by the 
closest attention and concentration into the groove 
of a certain study it will very easily run in that 
same groove again, no matter how many other 
studies have occupied the mind's attention in the 
meantime. The most important qualities a mind 
can acquire are attention and precision. And it is 
our conviction that the mind which studies several 
subjects with a close, unflagging attention to each 
study in turn, will have a better understanding of 
all the subjects than that man will have of the 
single subject to which he gives an unrelaxed, and 
therefore, often jaded attention. 

Musicians in particular require an unemotional 
study; for though the technical problems of execu- 
tion and composition demand a concentrated mind, 
yet the art itself allures like a work of fiction. It 
does not compel us to concentrate our thought as 
geometry does. There is no algebraic mystery about 
it that yields its secret only to the attentive mind 
that is held to the task by the will. Shakespeare 
tells us that music was made to refresh the mind 
after studies, which is pertectly true, so far as the 
listener is concerned, But even the musician should 
not study refreshment alone. He needs a study he 
must attack and batter; not one continual canter oa 
Pegasus, Why should he be forever sitting in the 
basket under a balloon, waited from rosy dawn to 
the blushes of the 
stronger ? 


sunset, entranced, but none 


Of course there are many teachers whose lives 
are anything but canters on Pegasuses and jaunts in 
balloons. We know them; and we pity some of 
them, notwithstanding the fact that they are very 
often exactly where their neglect of study and in- 
provement has put them. lor it is a trouble to 
think; the most difficult of all labor, according to 
Emerson. Not alone in music, but in every waik 
of life, are there to be found minds which Nature 
has endowed very niggardly. Dame Nature some- 
times practises the rigid economy when 
fashioning brains and sends into the world many a 
child with a liking for music, but with small ability. 


most 


There are too many musicians, however, who 
neglect to improve their minds by suitable studies 
which take the thoughts completely out of music 
Some of them are not aware that such studies are 
necessary; others are too careless and indifferent 
to take the trouble. The man who is afraid of 
knowing too much is not as rare as the man who 
really does know too much. He alone is the rare 
bird,-—so rare, in fact, that we have never met him. 
For an unlimited amount of knowledge on a thou 
sand subjects, together with a mind carefully trained 
to abstract reasoning, will not unfit a man for any 
profession, but, on the contrary, make him a shining 
light that sheds a lustre on his calling. 
Sinenliieninn 
AGAIN comes the distressing news of the suicide 


in Europe of an American girl studying music 


there. often 


during the past few years that their frequency is 


These tragedies have occurred so 


beginning to alarm parents who have daughters 
living abroad alone. The latest of the suicides took 
place in Paris, which shares with Milan the sorry 
distinction of having more such deaths to their 
credit than any other two cities of Europe. As a 
rule, when young American women make away 
with themselves in Paris or Milan, the real rea- 
sons never reach the world. The relatives are mys- 
tified, the friends even more so, and the newspapers 
either declare that it is a case of disappointed am- 
bition or else hint delicately at an unhappy romance 
or even a scandal. Enough usually comes to light, 
however, to indicate that the tragedy might have 
been averted had the poor victim been accom- 
panied by her mother. When despondency occurs, 
due to shattered ideals—either of love or of music 
—there is no tonic for the young girl like the pres- 
ence of her mother. It is Tue Musicat Covu- 


RIER'S advice to all mothers who feel that they must 

send their daughters abroad for music study, to go 

with them, even at the cost of heavy financial sac 

rifice. Better lose money than lose a daughter. 
—— 7S —~ 


GRAND OPERA IN BROOKLYN. 


The following editorial from the Brooklyn Eagle 
of May 24, will interest our readers on both sides 
of the East River: 

SHALL OPERA IN BROOKLYN BE 


Since the production of grand opera at the Academy o! 


ABANDONED 


Music, coterminous with the opening of the building, 1 
has been one of the assets of Brooklyn. Opera has not 
been merely an occasion for social intercourse, important 
has been in that has also ministered to 
the students and admirers of one of the very highest forms 


But there is a possibility and even a proba 


as u respect; it 


of civilization, 


bility that opera by the Metropolitan Opera Company will 


cease to be given here, should there not be a decidedly 


better support of its performances by regular subscribers 


yperas al the 


full 


lo those who attended Academy by this or 


ganization last 
the arti 


extent of such a loss 1s 


the best to be hi 


season the 


apparent, lor sts are concededly 
anywhere. 

Opportunity for subscribing to the operas in the season 
of 1912-13 ends tomorrow. It is high time for Brooklyn 
ites to consider what shall be the course for them to pur 
support of local dignity should compel 


sue. Surely, the 


a continuation of opera in Brooklyn; the demand for this 


mus 


% focused in 


the 


fascinating form of music should no 


takable manner on the subscribers’ roll; opportunity 
for pure social enjoyment should not be neglected, or put 
off until it 1s too late. 

For several seasons The Eagle has contributed tickets 
to be voted for in popular contests from the beginning 
of the summer months until nearly the time for operati 
performances to begin. Frankly, the later contests hav 


iroused less general interest than did those at the outset 


[he cause for the decline in interest need not be dis 
cussed; it may be that the novelty has worn off. How 
ever, Lhe Eagle does not speak for itself, but for Brook 


lyn, in desiring that operatic presentations shall be con 


tinued, and more than willing that some plan shall be 


adopted in order to secure them for the season of 1912-13 


\ correspondent in 


a communication on this page sug 
gests that if previous recent contests have seemed to point 
to decline in popular voting interest, institutions, such as 
The 


attrac 


hospitals, banks, stores, etc., should be voted for in 


Eagle contest. The plan has an appearance that is 
tive. The winning institution could elect those who would 
The Eagle tickets. But 


equally good, or und 


enjoy there might be other plan 


etter suggestions are in order 


rhe Brooklyn Eagle is a live newspaper and it 
has shown marked liberality in advancing the caus¢ 
Kagle 


of music in Brooklyn. For two seasons the 


distributed something like $2,000 worth of opera 
tickets to its readers in a voting contest and ther 
the case in 
But 


of the zeal manifested by the Eagle the support of 


was no humbug about it, as is often 


these daily newspaper competitions in spite 


the fine performances by the Metropolitan Opera 


Company at the Brooklyn Academy of Music has 


steadily declined. A_wideawake local impresario, 
one who would go out and hustle for new sub 
scribers, is one way of awakening interest. In the 
meanwhile, it may not be amiss to inquire what 


has the extremely dignified and august monage 
Academy of Musi 


done to arouse the musical people in Brooklyn? 


ment in the small offices of the 


The atmosphere of a private club or an exclusive 
church is hardly conducive to the growth of art in 
a community so great and important as Brooklyn 
Art thrives best where the leaders are democrati 


and cordial, and above all, there must be workers 


willing to 


results. 


assume responsibilities that assure 


“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
in the United States are totally incompetent to 
teach music.”—Statement of Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 
September 3, 1911. 

“What instrument does Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch teach—or does he teach sing- 
ing—and where are his pupils?”—Question pro- 
pounded by The Musical Courier, September 
13, 191I. 
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PATENTED MUSICAL METHODS. 


e possible in the future for musicians to 
east to protect, their methods of teach- 


| At 


nd makes a start in that direction. 


‘ ndon Daily Mail’s racy description 
vering the question just men 
nterest to musicians Wa men 
Daria court on Saturday 
nl the plaintifi in Trotter \ 
¢ ‘ rv wa would come into th 
‘ ponement. His leader, 
( wl engaged in the Titam 
added Sir Cosmo Duff-Gordon is ne 
ind Mr. Duke feels e can't leave 
Gre kK for the defend:nt Mr. Cur 
f« t the ise «ke with technical 
( rwen | invented a system ot 
vh e alleged the plaintiff 
; idopte | in Mr Curwen, went 
t ind e an that the case 
| li { 
t} the hearing w ld last three days 
long time for a piano case 
formed Mr. Duke thinks it will 
t er the ation, the ce 
‘ ch older 
{ i t | ld 1 e heard be 
| 
let n music are at best difficult to local 
t of them are based on principles which 
ed to us from a long line of famous 


é ginning with Vogler and extending 


lhe popularity of methods of education 
itherwise, depends on their measure of 
| ind the more useful they are the more 
t will be to limit their application and ex 
{ n. Tue Musicat Courter will watch with 
t itcome of the case, in which doubtless 
‘ be found some issues not presented in the 
\ il ( pt bom 
4 
i HEN) lenvzer has been telling the 
rm pe what is the matter with opera 
h capital and in New York, He gives 
ndon a well deserved colding for not sup 
ir Hammerstein more enthusiastically, 
ip by suggesting “opera in English” 
nm if to be desired by John Bull and 
Meltzer irguments in tavor ot 
te are 0d, but thev have be 
( mniliar throughout the years and therefore 
CK uotation now or here One thing 
¢ been intensely interesting to 


n the Meltzer remarks and that is his 


‘ \ ‘ in English” is stran 
eM olitan Opera House whenever the 
ect lo lat \Ir. Meltzer said “The pub 
loved operas in a compre 
bed off with desperately dw] 
‘ vhich nobody wants! Then 
Here is an opera in Eng 
! ' heen itriotic effort. The 
f j What re proof do you want 
emand Last win 
\ i-made work” was 
ison the Metropolitan 
cked t its product by a native son, 
i! ( 
e light on music criticism in 
the conditions are well known 
\ ‘ ined frank para 
r v York Evening Post may af 
ircl n i l 
| L. Borgex 
wt ecent performance 
\ i y “] i i he 
‘ Sieg nd f wing 
~ l hea | 1 
I S siderably more than the 
\ i p usually hears He 


arrives whenever he pleases and waits patiently till he has 
heard something with flaws in it. Then his face brightens 
the press room to write an article 
that heard it 
bad as it could be. 


up and he departs to 


ntended to convey the impression he had 


all, and that everything was about as 


ek a 


Ilse Veda Duttlinger in Russia. 
| Ve da 


Russia and 


Duttlinger, the 
Finland 


Phe rilliant success which Ilse 


young violinist, recently met with in 


ht for the young artist quite a number of reengage- 





ILSE VEDA DUTTLINGER 
rhi icture was taken in Russia 
ments there for symphony concerts during the early fall. 
She has already been booked for two concerts in Wi- 
horg, two in Helsingfors, two in Oba, one in Varsa, Fin- 
land, with many more to follow 
Rummel for Nordica Tour. 

William Morse Rummel, the violinist, has been engaged 
to assist Lillian Nordica on her fall concert tour next 
season under the direction of Frederic Shipman. Al 
though still in his early twenties, Rummel already has 


won recognition from the musical public and leading mu- 
siclan f the world. Young Rummel has played with 
narked success all over Europe, in recital as well as to 





( right by Ain D> nt, New York 
LILLIAN NORDICA 


mpaniment of the big orchestras, bril- 


receiving 


lant notices everywhere 


His playing is masterful, soul- 

nd artistic. No artist of his age seems to promise 

re in the way of musical renown than does William 
Morse Rummel. No less an authority than Arthur Nik 
isch has said of him: “Rummel possesses a very beautiful 


ne and a tremendous technic, and is musicianly through- 


has all the qualities which are 


the world of 


In other words, he 


essential to hold a sition in 


prominent p 


musical art 





Joseph Baernstein-Regneas’ Summer Course. 

In art, as in commercial activity, each phase engages 
the attention and the energies of those who seek that 
particular avenue as the most effective for the exercise 
of their talents and the satisfaction of their ambitions. 
“Every man to his taste,” is a slogan that offers unex- 
celled opportunities for psychologic investigation and dis- 
cussion. It has yet to be explained why one shows a ten- 
dency for art and another for business; why this man 
has a decided natural ability for teaching and another un- 
common skill for composing. There are many pursuing 
trades and occupations who have been forced to do so 
through circumstance, but the leaders in all lines are those 
who have discovered their vocations and have followed 
them, often in the face of opposition and discouragement. 

lhus it happens that art and business, science and peda- 
gogy are marching forward with ever startling and valu- 
able results for the uplifting of mankind and the better- 
Certain sections, therefore, 
become established as centers of specialties. One city be- 
comes a manufacturing center, another a produce center, 


ment of the world in general. 


another a business center and another an art center, ac- 


cording to the peculiar conditions existing in each. In and 
around these centers are assembled those best fitted to 
engage in the work which’ characterizes them. To the 


business center comes the capitalist; to the scientific center, 
the inventor; to the literary center, the scholar; to the 
manufacturing center, the merchant; to the art center, the 
painter and the musician. In each of these centers there is 
always one or more who are recognized as leaders whom 
the newcomer seeks and to whom he entrusts himself and 
his interests, recognizing him and his position as the proper 
stepping stones by means of which he may gain success 

Every spring there is an exodus to Europe of a large 
number of New York teachers upon whose shoulders falls 
the burden of teaching. Itisanexcellent way to recuperate 
after eight or nine months of fatiguing and nerve racking 
work. Vacations are helpful necessities, but if every one 
took a vacation at the same time, it is easy to foresee the 
result. [t is impossible for all to rest simultaneously. 
While some sleep others must watch; while some rest 
others must toil. There is always work to be done. The 
wheels must be kept going and the machinery oiled. 

In America there are innumerable teachers and singers 
who, during the winter season, are so actively engaged 
that they have little chance to develop their own art. They 
are too busy giving to others. Many of them are conscious 
of this drawback and so devote their vacation time to 
study. To them rest means diversion, not stagnation. 
They flock to those centers where they can indulge in this 
elevating sort of recreation. New York is the hub of 
musical activity in America, and to New York come such 
teachers and professionals to pass the summer in culture 
and artistic expansion, under the guidance of an authority 
in their particular line. 

Ever since Baernstein-Regneas began teaching the art 
of singing he has become, each year, more and more im- 
pressed with the facts above enumerated. He has found 
it difficult to sever connections with his work, even dur- 
ing the summer months. 
are opera and concert singers, teachers and professionals, 
are insistent upon continuing throughout the entire 
year, and the many letters and applications he receives 
about this season requesting time during the months of 
June, July and August have convinced him that it would 
be unreasonable not to grant such requests. He has there- 
fore decided to conduct a summer course at his studio, 
133 West Eightieth street, New York, three days of the 
week. Most of the New York teachers are away from 
the for a more or less extended period during the 
summer, so that if their pupils wish to work during their 
absence they must do so alone or temporarily place them- 
selves under an assistant. 


Many of his pupils, among whom 


$0 


erty 


Baernstein-Regneas appreciates keenly this disad- 
vantage to the student that he feels it his duty to stick to 
his post, as out of town professionals will not accept in- 
from assistants. His long experience as opera 
and concert artist and his proficiency as teacher and coach 
are the factors sought by those who come to New York 
for summer study. Thus he finds it imperative to keep 
his slate open and his teaching days during the summer 
will be entirely spoken for as during the winter season 


so 


struction 


The large number of prominent artists now before the 
public who have studied and coached with Baernstein- 
Regneas testify to his popularity as well as to his ability 
as an imparter of sound vocal and dramatic methods. 
That this summer course is welcomed by many coming to 
New York is obvious and that its results will be far- 
reaching is self-evident. 





Orchestras Engaged for Ravenna Park. 


The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, the Theodore 
rhomas Orchestra of Chicago, and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra are among the organizations engaged to play at 
Ravenna Park, Chicago, this summer. 
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New York, J 3. 1982 in every case. A group of four young singers, members 
7: , } ft ti j “@ lasses her re hr h rcises 
Madame Ziegler’s annual examinations at the headquar { the advanced classes, then went thr Mh eXErcise 
“ i . . } ot re oe Pe ees! . as dis 
ters of the Ziegler Institute for Normal Singing, Inc, S#OW poise, diction, style, interpretation and tality 
vo : > ie . the shecec = . a 
1425 Broadway, Tuesday, May 28, before a board of ex they were Rebecca ibbs, Josephine Gilmer, Bernita 
* er ' > } nad ' lage) } markine s ¢) . 
aminers consisting of Dr. A. S. Blumgarten, Edward Earl and Emma Nage The markings the ara tof 
Bergé, Charles d’Albert, Dr. M. Helperson, Dr. Thomas nese points were very hign, was evident e re 
A. Kennefick, Gardner Lamson and F. W. Riesberg, was quirements were that f ideal standards. Certificates 
a very interesting occasion, for there was every evidence were awarded both classes of pupils, and some idea may 
given that the pupils are earnest and ambitious, and, some be formed of the thoroughness of the examination by th 
f them, already on the high road to artistic importance fact that such certificates wen ly t hos 
and success Augusta St Pearl Bossler. Iza McGuire nety per cent. averag The seniors than sang is pr 
Virginia Barker and Linnie Lucille Love ok part in gram 
special examinations, consisting of normal tone produ A Mig i 
tion, scales on the breath, rrect ntrol of body R hubbs 
} t , ' ' \ir f M erfly } i 
and naturalness Each sang a solo, showing these ele 
ments combined, and the board found a high attaimment Lie fr Ta , Corn \A 
Bernita Ea 
‘ir from Sams : ne Englis S 
egge R =e 
Rebecca Dubbs 
Song, The Danza (in English) 
i eL. I < 
rst Sce Hinse G th acting r 





Eminent Baritone Phase weve, eter moniern of adh charts 68. pm 











pared for examination, but ire working ha na 
of the Met t Opera House , aie : - 
ready tor the leal later on Phe excell enuncia 
Oratorios—Concerts—R ta ’ 
Management R. FE. Jobnst Chas. L. Wagner, associate manage f all the singers, whether singing FEnglis Gern 
Commercial Trust Build Bway ar st St., New York French or Italian, was commented on by the boar ‘ 
the hearty, unaffected spirit prevailing wa ut a 
IRENE S HARRER f Madame Ziegler’s own personality Daisy France 
Foster played splendid accompaniments May 2 
BRILLIANT YOUNG PIANISTEI ; - : . 
, were Cxaminations in languages this week, exam 
First tour in Ameri \lready gage by t Bos Sym a: 
Orchestra— Metropolitan Ove House Sunday Concerts-—Rost tor repertory, and teachers examinat: re set 
Opera House, Sunday Concert New York Mozart Society : 
. Seas Cine 5 
Carnegie Hall with Ysaye—Plaza Musicales, etc week ending eptember 30 
Management R - lobnesteor Chas RA Wagner 8 nag | nn nA 
Commercial rust Build tw nd st St rk : 
Carl M. Roeder has pupils of all grades , wee 
nent, and these « aborated 1 i very en able recit 
Carnegie Hall, June 1 Twenty-three pianists show 
how piano music may be made interesting, every! 
playing om men 1 as if their teacher w nt 
LYRIC-COLORATURA- SOPRANO playing from memory, and I n ea i 
Second American Tour making musicians, not only piano players ‘ 
‘A Great Mozart Singer.” Engaged New York Philhart | 1 ‘ ‘ \ ) +} , j 
ven the rst player, wee Dorothy Roeder, da é 
Society—N. Y. Mozart Society—Plaza Musicales, et wh: > an : ' 
Management R. E. Johnstor 8. | Wagner, associate manag the recita giver showed that she knew y is 
( ommercial Trt ist B TL ne B way and giet St New y o hk ‘ " " 4 ‘: 
expression and technic mean er numbers were a Phily 





Emanuel Bach “Solfegietto,” Greg “Birdling and Mas 
R. R. G. senet “Air de Ballet.” Olive Hampton closed the prograr 
with a movement ot the Gneg ncerto he 18 getting 


well into the spirit of 


AN EVENING OF TRAVELAUGHS 

















‘ P ments. Every pianist deserves a word of imiration ex 
Ten Sunday Evenings at the Lyric Theatre, Beginning Nov t : . : 
India—~( +—Japan—et pressed for good intention, and pretty nearly an 
-m t Tol n = s, L. Wa r, associate manager , 
Barer 4 : benag oe ne . my oe ; om N - valle . carrying out of the same, but mention of their nam 
o cig , . ‘ 0 j 
must suffice They were Dorothy Roeder, Rutl I} 
Lester Roth, Eleanor Anders Sara Tayl R Klap 
per, Marguerite Schober, Annie Fordyce, Lillian K 
Helen Wittner, Anna Crow, Emilie Mun Mar \ 
* rt Adelaide Smith, Gertrude Georgiad Mar ‘ 
Jessie Thoms, B. Violet Walter, Ida Gord \ 
PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO . . 
Schutz, Eugenie Schweitze Etta Stroker and Olive ( 
Management R. I nstor Chas, L. Wagner s ate manager . ; , : 

Commercial Trust Building, B’way at st St, go York Hampton The ill was crowded wit i aud é 
terested from beginning to end Olive ( lampton } 
nounces a piano recital June 5, St mes’ Chur Br 

—_ e cr way, Elmhurst, L. | ssisted by singer M ¢ 
At College Hall, Carl Fique tani mpose 
) ‘ . ‘ 
COLORATUR A IPRANGE ductor and teacher, gave the third of his : ned i 
i} Americ#h 1 2 np 
Management R 4 je : has. L.. Wagne asso a ws : ture recitals on Phree Great Oper t | \ 
Commereiat : bina. 7 One Qin es having as subject Glinka’s A Life rt ( 





called attention to the fact that this pera, t I writ 
Adeline ten three-quarters of a century agi was still the great 
popular opera of Russia He played ¢ lar nus 


entitled The Polis a 


WORLD-FAMED DANCER ‘ aT 
iting to Antonida, Sobinin, Sussan ind Wanya 
VOLININ SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA , ' a4 1 
with the Coronation Hymn vir rv My ue it? act 
st Metropolitan Opera House, Tuesday, Dec. 3d . : 
F. Johnstor CG s. L. Wagner, associate manag*t ities enumerated above keep him continually i c pu 





ommercial Trust Buildir “ an st St —— 


H members of the New York College f Mus Heir 
Ee Fraemck bs marene 

Hy Pat « Cc, ¢ ect rs e 

L | Pret aha 

T Uh an Kr t Sage An n THOSE 


York hic ind 











gi noe x NG Tee, violinist, had the pleasure of secing his ¢ for 
Management R : John ton ‘ .  t. W agner. associate manager tra In Holland n the program of The ¢ . 
Cammercial : j t St. New York ritz April 17 Gaston Coste. condu r ot Mr kK 
the following greeting 
Mine. von L Bae 
| vos succe Fees , t¢ “en ’ 


America’s Authorized Representative of the Great souverrts 


GARCIA VOCAL METHOD 


by the New Haven String Or 


tra May 8, when a local writer said 
301 WEST &S7Trx STREET icts phases of life H a « Zu Z 
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ARTIST PIANIST ot Rome 
Available entire season In concert 
Maensel & Jones, 1 East 42nd Street, 
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1003 Hebderton Ave.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Soloist 
at Cincinnati May Fest 


ival, 1912 and at Wor 
cester—-second appear 
ance 








New York 





Exclusive Directios 


WALTER R ANDERSON 
New York 





COACHING FOR 
CHURCH AND 
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450 Riverside Drive New York 





Mrs. CARL ALVES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CORRECT VOICE PRODUCTION 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 


Kaiser VVilhelmstir., 


Flute Soloist 


Available for 
Concerts and Recitas 


Leipsic, 
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Address care ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway - - New York 
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In America Season 1912-13 
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f song 
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a correct f w 
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rumble of the windmill] expressed in 
rhythm, the desolation as night settles over the canals and 
“Wooden gayety in striking contrast 
The orchestra played the suite with 
d its moods were happily expressed. 


peaceful serenity, the 


Shoe Dance,” the 
preceding movement 
yihmic efiect an 
The Gerhard Symphony Orchestra played the work at 
of Music, Pottsville, Pa. May 21, and here 


Said 


Academy 
it made success for conductor and composer. 
| paper: 
Hollanc of those pleasing novelties 
difficult and 
ily ove The four sections, 


ning on the Zuyder Zee,” “The Dutch Mill,” “Evening Sounds” 


by Kriens, ig one 


merit Its 


” suite 
f exceptional characteristi 


rcome by the orchestra 


‘Wooden Shoe Dance” were very characteristic, each skillfully 
ght and artistically developed. Especially pleasing was the third 
remely the second 


Che Kriens String Quartet gave a concert at “The Cas- 
Miss Mason's School, Tarrytown, N. Y., May 24 

1ying a Haydn quartet and excerpts by Tschaikowsky, 

Glazounow, and two short pieces by Kriens, 

Printemps” and “Valse Coquette.” Mr. Kriens 

layed the violin solos at the Spafford-Stevens wedding, 
t bride, last week. 

neuer 

Schwarz’s organ recital of May 29 at Trin- 

Church had 


Buck, 


p 


Wesormes 


ie residence of the 


on it ‘works by Faulkes, Batiste, Hollins, 
All these works showed the varied 
J. A. 


for flute by Buchner, which was 


| | 
Lemaigre ind 


abilitie ind great technic of organist Schwarz. 
an “Idylle” 
melodiousness, and the closing variations by 
Banner” brought out the 
Today, June 


1 
yeu 


gs p 
pleasing 
m “The Star Spangled 
resources of both organ and organist. 
plays a varied program 
ane 
Henrietta Speke Seeley has added to her list of musi- 
recitals a very delightful novelty, “The Songs 


it 12,30 noon, he 


iecture 
Even those well acquainted with the varied 
the pathos and 
enthusiasm so remarkably brought out 


reland 


arms of Irish music were touched by 


rred with the 
y Mrs. Seeley. Those present at the Stephens residence, 
Gerard avenue, May 24, feel they were particularly fa- 
Paul Sutorius will book her next season. 
mre 
ieraldine Holland, pupil of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, 
following songs at the West End Presbyterian 


red. Mrs 


ing the 


hurch on May 28: 


.. Handel 
Gounod 
.«+. Kirsteiner 


{ Unt« 


Maria 


Him (Messiah) 


Miss Holland's singing was much enjoyed. Charlotte 

Moloney played the violin obligato to the “Ave Maria”; 
1c is a pupil of Florence Austin, 
anne 


fhe annual dinner of the American Guild of Organists, 


Frank Wright, Mus. Bac, A. G. O., Warden, at Ho 
tel Gerard, May 27, found sixty members and guests on 
hand. Following the dinner Warden Wright acted as 
t tmaster, and made interesting statements connected 





lis activity in guild matters. He said since the last 
had traveled 12,000 miles in the interests of 
e guild, to the Pacific Coast and return, Arthur Foote 

companion, installed five new chapters, visited oth- 
d expected the formation of new chapters in lowa 


dinner he 


ers, a 
nd Utah next rhe constitution has been thoroughly 
vised to date. Introducing Mr. Foote, honorary presi- 
lent, the latter said he was struck with the importance 

work the guild was doing, as expressed through 
ting the Western organists; he laid much stress on 
e formation of new chapters. Rev. Mr. Dutton told a 


osevelt, who on arriving at St. Peter’s gate, 
he “War otherwise the 
Celestial Choir,”” whereupon the Colonel! said he wanted 
altos, same number 


tory of R 


was assigned to t Department,” 


million sopranos, same number of 


tenors, and when asked “Don’t you want any basses?” 
ooh! I sing bass myself.” He 
poke of the necessity of minister and organist collaborat- 


ing with warmest sympathy, and said both should be men 


replied, “I expect to 


ignorance of singers with regard 


were singing, he told of tl 


leas. Quoting the 
who said 
was an owl. He said 
New York con 
recommended the use of 
nthems containing texts of poetic meaning. Mr. Brewer 
told of his visit to the Detroit chapter, and of his per- 

Iks with Philadel 


hia, brought greetings. Huntington Woodman spoke of 
} 


what they le man 
‘shot a cherubim,” whereas it 
new hymn tunes were lacking, that many 


ezations did not sing, and 


nal ta members. Henry S. Fry, of 


he phenomenal growth of the guild since the time he was 
varden, nine years ago, attributing it to the big work 
Warden Wright officials. Mr. Ford, head 
clerk of the guild, said he might say something of the 
Wild Known,” and made a plea for 
re businesslike methods on the part of all musical and 
hurch folk. He said 1,430 members’ names 
he list, and concluded with the phrase, “The Lord 
Mr. Trench, of 
Gray Company, said some pleasant things, fol- 
N. Williamson, religious editor of the Even- 
Post. He wanted to know more 
Christopher Marks spoke of the 


done by and 


Organists I Have 


there were 
<1 musicians need business training.” 
the H. W 


said congregations 


Dr. J. 


the organist 





social side of the guild; he wants to see more develop- 
ment of this feature. Dr. Marks’ pleasant address and 
Irish-English-American accent commanded attention. He 
expects to see 5,000 members in the guild within twenty 
years. He mentioned the presence of the ladies, of whom 
there were a dozen this evening, and recollected that Fanny 
M. Spencer was the first lonely woman member to at- 
tend. Frank L. Sealy, chairman of the examining com- 
mittee, told of the examination last week, at which he 
thirty-five candidates. H. Brooks Day spoke, 
and the meeting was declared adjourned. 
ne 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols have just completed a 
very successful spring tour, which took them as far south 
as Nashville, Tenn., and as far west as Des Moines, la. 
In nearly every instance they have been reengaged for 
another of their recitals next season. They have been 
so successful recently with their joint piano and vocal 
recitals that it is probable they will devote a large part of 
their time in the future in that direction. The following 
is a list of their engagements for the past two months: 


expected 


April 10—Flushing, L. L., N. Y., The Flushing League. 

April 14——-New York City, German Mannerchor, 

April 17 (afternoon)—Flatbush, Brooklyn, Boys’ Club of Dutch 
Reformed Church, 

April 17 (evening)—Troy, N. Y., Troy Vogal Society. 


April 21—New York City, West Side Y. M. C. A. 

April 23—New York City, studio recital, Charles Lee Tracey, Car 
negtie Hall. 

April 26—Washineton, D, C., Congressional Club. 

April 27—Tarrytown, N. Y., Hackley Upper School. 


April 29—Jersey Shore, Pa., recital. 
April go—Muncy, Pa., recital. 

May i—Kane, Pa., 
May 7—Brownsville, Tenn., Maclowell Club. 


recital. 


May 10—Nashville, Tenn., MacDowell Club. 

May 13—-Des Moines, Ia., recital, 

May 16—Des Moines, la., West Side High School. 

May 17—~Winterset, la. the Epworth League. 

May 18—Des Moines, la., The Cumming School of Art. 
May 21—Ypsilanti, Mich., Normal College. 


Findlay College. 
Warren Conservatory of Music. 

nnre 

Louis Arthur Russell is closing his annual series of re- 
citals, concerts and services with some special affairs of 
much interest, including his annual rendition of Haydn's 
popular oratorio, “The Creation,” by the Memorial Choir, 
Sunday evening, June 9; a concert by his Ensemble Piano- 
forte Circle in Second Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, 
N. J., June 6; a piano recital in Wissner Hall June 12, 
presenting Misses Pursel and Schwer, pianists, and Alice 
Anthony and Eisa Goepferich, soprano soloists. A cham- 
ber music recital and a College of Music concert in June 
will complete the most elaborate of Mr. Russell’s twenty- 
seventh annual spring series. Friday evening last Mr. 
Russell gave the last of the Manhattan recitals of the se- 
ries, with Jessie Marshall, soprano, as soloist. 

nRne 

The Philharmonic Choral Club, of New York, of which 
Emma Walton Hodkinson is president and musical di- 
rector, gave the final concert of the season on Monday 
evening, May 27, in the Congregational Church of Grant- 
wood, N. J., Miss Hodkinson’s country home. The club 
numbers nearly forty women, and was assisted by Homer 
N. Bartlett, the well known American composer, who 
played a number of his own compositions and accom- 
panied a group of the following songs, his late composi- 
“Elaine,” “Today and Tomorrow” (violin obli- 
gato played by Miriam Glover), and “Highland Mary,” 
sung in his usual fine style by Earle Tuckerman, the New 


May 22—Findlay, Ohio, 


May 24-——-Warren, Pa., 


tions : 


York bass. The following choral numbers were sung: 
“Eastern Song” and “The Voice of My Beloved,” Dan- 
iels; “My Lady Spring,” Hosmer; “Will-o-the-Wisp,” 


Spross; “In the Boat,” Grieg-Harris; “A Spring Song,” 
Bartlett; “List the Cherubic Host,” from Gaul’s “Holy 
City.” 

mre 

Margaret Keyes was the solo contralto at the Knox- 
ville, Tenn., May festival, at which Evan Williams, John 
Barnes Wells and other eminent artists appeared. That 
she won her share of the laurels is evident by a glance 
at the following quotation: 

Margaret Keyes, ever popular and with her voice still better than 
ever, was heard in the song of the Gardener's Daughter, “Ask of 
yon ruined castle, ask of yon withered tree,” which she sang with 
to the full satisfaction of the audience.— 


Journal-Tribune 


zee 


Amy Fay gives an informal talk on Franz Liszt, whose 
pupil she was, tonight, June 5, at the Granberry Studios, 
Carnegie Hall. She will play some of his lesser known 
works. Lemuel Goldstein, her boy pupil, is to play Bee- 
thoven's concerto in B flat with orchestra at the Morris 
High School June 7. Lucy Greenberg, another pupil, re- 
hearsed Mozart’s concerto in D minor (with Hummel’s 
big cadenza) a few weeks ago with the Volpé Orchestra. 

RRR 

Moritz E, Schwarz was general musical director of the 
Grand Musical Festival held at Jersey City High School, 
May 27, arranged by the members of the Equal Franchise 
Society. Mr. Schwarz conducted the combined symphony 


her usual excellent art, 


Knoxville, Tenn., 





and High School orchestras. “Ode to Jerseyland,” by 
Belle Boltwood, was one of the features of the festival, 
Mr. Schwarz conducting this also. Following is the full 
list of societies and conductors taking part: 

Moritz E, Schwarz, general musical director, 

Woman’s Choral Society—Mrs. Henry E. Niese, president; Arthu: 
D. Woodruff, conductor. 

The Afternoon Music Club—Mrs. Frederick Bennitt, president. 

The United (German) Singers—Gustav H. Georgi, president; Louis 
Koemmenich, conductor. 

The Schubert Glee Club—Louis 
Schenck, conductor. 

The Symphony and High School Orchestras—Moritz E. Schwarz, 
conductor. 

The Mozart Quartet—Juliette Selleck, soprano; Margaret Leach, 
contralto; Charles W. Harrison, tenor; Charles Gallagher, bass; ac 
companied by Bula C. Blauvelt. 

nner 

Max Jacobs, violin soloist, head of the Jacobs String 
Quartet, played recently at concerts held at Mizpah 
Chapel, at Bettelheim School, West End avenue, and twice 
in Brooklyn, one at the Commercial High School, the 
other at Erasmus High School. 

zee 

Clara E, Thomas has artist pupils who continually visit 
New York and other cities, carrying her fame. Madame 
de Cisneros expressed interest in her work when seen 
just before her journey to Australia. Olive Eberling, so- 
prano, whom Mrs. Thomas calls “Singing Evangelist,” 
gave a program of songs at Asbury M. E. Church, Buf- 
falo, May 17, which resulted in booking several engage- 
ments. She sings such widely different styles as Abt’s 
“Over the Stars” and Handel’s “Let the Bright Seraphim.’ 
Bertha Riester’s successful recital at Hotel Genesee, But- 
falo, brought her many kind remarks, especially from 
Truth, which printed a picture of Mrs. Thomas. Mary Ten- 
nant, mezzo alto, a debutante of last season, has been con- 
certizing in Indiana, then appearing at the Star Theater, 
Buffalo. Cora Taylor, the new Buffalo representative ot 
THe Musicat Courier, studied both piano and voice with 
Mrs. Thomas for several years. 

nner, 

William G. Armstrong, «f Toronto, Canada, dramatic 
baritone, sends metropolitan friends a copy of his article 
on “Vocal Registers,” printed in the Toronto Sunday 
World of May 19, which proves him a master of the sub- 
ject. He is endorsed by Dr. A. S. Vogt, Isidor Luck. 
stone, Anna Lankow, W. O. Forsyth, Louis V, Saar, etc. 
He married Pearl Collinson, a brilliant pianist. 

RRR 

Mrs. Frederick Heizer, of Sioux City, la., has friends 
in the metropolis who read all her plans with interest. 
Her son, the violinist, Frederick Heizer, Jr., assisted Mr. 
Middelschulte in Chicago, at an organ dedication recently, 
playing “Kol Nidrei” and a group embracing a Haydn 
Adagio, Melodie, Ole Bull; and the violin obligato to “My 
Heart Ever Faithful,’ by Bach. He is a pupil and mem- 
ber of Weidig’s ensemble class. The Heizer Music Schoo! 
gave a violin recital May 24, which brought out fifty vio- 
linists, a Pleyel “Kleine Sinfonie” being performed by 
forty-two players. A concerto for three pianos, by Bach; 
duo for violins, played by twenty violinists; a string quar- 
tet, by Gorner, etc., made up an interesting program. Mr. 
Heizer recently ended his connection of fifteen years as 
supervisor of music of the public schools. Faith Helen 
Rogers gave a piano recital at the school in the spring. 
The list of artists announced for the Heizer concerts, 
season 1912-13, is as follows: Maud Powell, Myrtle El- 
vyn, Cornelius Van Vliet (in a joint recital with Fred- 
erick Heizer, Jr.), and the Beethoven String Quartet. 

nere 

Roa Eaton, coloratura soprano, who has been studying 
in New York with Esperanza Garrigue, sails for Naples 
on June 6, to continue her work under Sebastiani. Miss 
Eaton will remain abroad until December. 

nere 

Herma Menth gave a piano recital at the Educational 
Alliance, Thursday evening of last week; she played num- 
bers by Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Liszt, Moszkowski and 
Gounod-Liszt. 


Sherwood, president; Elliott 





Ysaye's Early New YorK Appearances. 

Tuesday afternoon, November 19, first recital at Car- 
negie Hall. 

Tuesday afternoon, November 26, second recital at Car- 
negie Hall. Mary Garden will also appear at this recital 
and will sing Gounod’s “Ave Maria” to the violin obligato 
of Ysaye at the close of the program. 

November 28 and 29, Ysaye will appear as soloist with 
the Philharmonic Society at Carnegie Hall. 

Sunday evenings, December 8 and 15, he will play at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Ysaye’s first orchestral recital will take place Tuesday 
evening, December 10, at Carnegie Hall. On this occasion 
he will be assisted by the entire Philharmonic Orchestra. 
He will play the Beethoven, Saint-Saéns and Bach con- 
certos, the orchestra playing the accompaniments only. 

Saturday afternoon, December 28, Ysaye and Godowsky 
will give a joint recital at Carnegie Hall, ending the pro- 
gram with the “Kreutzer” sonata. 
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Publications and Reviews. 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 

This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music, 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mu- 
sicaL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that Tae Musicau 
CourIER assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to de held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products 

Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
\ur Wrepersenen.” Song. Words 
Lowell las Douty. 
Of this beautiful and famous poem by I 








by James Russell 
Music by N 
owell we have 


nothing to say, beyond that it has furnished one of our 


singers and composers a chance of showing his skill and 
art in interpreting the gctter sort of poetry, which was 
written with no thought of musical interpretation. To 
begin with, Nicholas Douty has carefully analyzed the 
poem as an eclocutionist study it, attending carefully 





’ 


to every phrase, and a f sentiment. Sec- 


ondly, he has made his musical phrases vocal, as a singer 
of his experience might be expected to do. Thirdly, he 
has written good mus We mention the musical merit 
last because it is s ften made the one and only object 


¥f composers, too many of whom neglect the elocution of 


the poem and the characteristic powers and limitations of 

the human voice 

Wuen Snips Pur Ovr to Sea.” Song. Words by 
Madison Cawein. Music by Paul Ambrose. 


This pleasant little song in the style of the popular Eng- 
} » rv) 








lish ballad will find many admirers by reason of its sim 
plicity and easily flowing melody 
‘Humoresxe.” Piano solo. By Dvorak 


We call attention to a new edition of this popular piano 


There is 
also a transposed edition of this work, so that those who 


omposition, edited and fingered by John Orth. 


are afraid of the original more 


familiar key of G 











‘At tHe SETTING OF THE SUN Song Words by Mas 
garet Sangster Music by Paul Ambros« 

[he words of this song are of that femininely sentimen 
talized nature whi compels a composer to avoid any 
force and manly directness in his music. The au r talk 
about gentle winning tone which y 1 time 
yr thought for,” and the composer has a npanied th 
frail lyric with appropriate mu 

Rob. Forberg, Leipsic. 
Deux Morceaux For VioLiIn AND PIANO LEGENDE, 
DANSE SLAVE By Heinrich G. Nore 

Ihere is something of the Norse in this music—at least 
the kind of genial Norse we associate with the name of 
Edvard Grieg This “Légende” is of moderate difficulty 
in so far as the mere notes are concerned. The interpre 
tation of it, however, demands an elevated sentiment and 
lignity of style on the part of the performer, for it has 
none of the ntimentality of some of the popular violin 
pieces. 1 ‘S| Dance $m int and effe: 
tive, though possibly less difficult t play properly It is 
occasionally like a galoy ind sometimes the violin ha 
six eighth notes in the ir like a tarant The spirit 
»f the work, nevertheless, is Slavon 

William Reeves, London. 
rom MENDELSSOHN TO Wacner.” Being the memotrs 


years music critic of The 


f J. W. Davison, forty 


limes, compiled | son, Henry Davison, from 
memoranda and documents 

[he greater part of this volume consists of musical 

small talk—the bric-a-bra f literature. Much of it deals 


nly with the sayings and doings of a London critic whose 
work is of the slightest possible interest today notwith 


standing the eminent position he held half a century ago 
With the quarrels and reconciliations between forgotten 
criti 


and obscure composers we can have little sympathy 


But to one who wishes to learn what the musical condi- 


ns were like in England, me seventy-five years ago 
r so, this book w prove of interest There are letters 
rom Mendelssohn, Berlioz, Gounod and thers, that 
throw the light of celebrated personalities in the shadows 
rf the past, but, taken on the whole, we can see no value 
from an educational point of view, however much th 


book may give pleasure to the musical antiquarian. There 
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pre it nand the compose! eld p i i 
parison with Handel, Beethoven, Mend n and 
The other composer, Bexfield, who had just wi 
Restored,” was as highly praised us talented 
$ ve of the 1g n \ 
music.” 
Well, Pierson’s work la ng passed t the 
Jerusalem, and Bexfield has risen out of 
We have only skimmed thr th é 
540 pages, and our account of ecessal ncomplet 
ind fragmentary. We must con e with t exampl 
"i the humor of the ) la 
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thereupon wrote 
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NORTH SHORE MUSIC FESTIVAL AT 
EVANSTON, ILL. 





! 
) in years gone by, was known as the fashionable closing Clark, baritone, appeared as soloists. The Thomas Or- | 
‘ North Shore’ of the season hestra furnished the accompaniments. 
! four : ‘ P ‘ 1 hefa going t eviews of the i “Te . “@ 

° 2aer Wednesday, the opening night of the festival, the pro Before going into review f the different concerts, 
irday nights, cram was made up of selections from Gounod’s “Faust Nora praise are in order for those who, through their i 

. : . - forts. have brought the £ ~~nserntive Maw tustionts 
a | Gluck’s “Orpheus” in concert form, with Alma Gluck, forts, have brought the four consecutive May festivals 


Kose Lutiger Gannon, Riccardo Martin, Henri Scott as 
ts and Peter C. Lutkin as conductor. Thursday, the 
; ' 


econd night, Ernestine Schumann-Heink and the I[hco 


lore Thomas Orchestra, with Frederick St yck, conduct 








" 
: it 1" 4 
! I lished the entire mwram, which Tolows 

0 t é e N 3, oO Beethover 
\ria, Andron he's | ent, f \c r Bruch ' 
i 
i \ | 

I ria Dances N Brahms 

Three Gyysies Liszt 

1) s Wager 

< n-H i 

ot Don Jua 1 , Strauss 
Intermis (fiftec es) | 
Ove Phe Flying Dutchmar Wagne | 
Ce ter Gott. f Rienz Wagne i 
~ ma iH i i 
Pp e to Lohengris Wagner 
Overt to Tar ser W agne i 
, , , aT : , i 
At t Saturday matinee the children’s chorus was the ; 
iin attraction, although Alma Gluck, soprano, and the 
eodore Thomas Orchestra, appeared in solo numbers. 
; 
i 
| 








CHRISTINE MILLER 


rn Univer vt Evanston up to a level with any of the big festivals 
eld in other cities. Carl Kinsey, particularly, as business 


manager of the North Shore Festival Association, has 


e Chicagoan shown good judgment in the selection of soloists and by | 

tifully decorated his diligence in the way of advertising. | 

r of a es gave a The grand opera night, which opened the fourth music } 
Sea festival, was listened to by a large and enthusiastic audi- 





Mir utkin and Mr. Stock were the conductors The 
rogram follows 

Hanse Gret Humperdinck 
! ‘ t « n, Like as Fat Pitieth His Own Childrer 


Cherubu 














Chi en's Cl 
Norweg 
H W Grieg 
» . (erieg 
He t G I k Bishe 
Alma G k 
! W . e Carpe Percy E. Fletch 
| { . 
Ma " igat Abt 
M Gluck ( ‘ Chorus 
S W he Oh Saint-Saéns 
I Zuckerman 
\ elnest Zuckermann 
S aflic Zuckerman 
M Liet zsh Zuckermann 
\ » Gluck 
t ; ; Liszt 
\ le tif Fearis 
vixie Emme 
N Sail O O Ship of State Cole Copyright by Mishkin Studie, New York 
( ren’s ( RICCARDO MARTIN 
a I Ame 
‘ ty Railway Children’s Chorus as audience ence. It has often been said in these columns that the size 
na Saturday evening, the fourth and last performance, of the audience and the receipts are unnecessary items to 
Chicago's dow Omar Khayyam” was sung for the first time in the West, be mentioned in a musical paper, yet in this instance it 
sses would inder the direction of Dean Lutkin. The festival chorus was remarkable that the audience was of such huge dimen- 
) s é stival soon will f 600 singers was a prominent feature and Christine sion as the weather was cold and most unpropitious for 


n as th cago Derby, Miller, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Charles WwW the opening of this musical event. The array of artists 
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engaged probably was responsible for the fact that not stage, wi when Madame Schumann 
one seat was empty when “Orpheus and Eurydice,” by Heink appears in this region. The wonderful singer has, 
Gluck, and “Faust,” by Gounod, were given in concert nore than ever, that grip on her audience which has made 
form Alma Gluck appeared as Eurydice and Amor in er one of the most popular artists now appearing 
‘Orpheus,” and as Marguerite in “Faust”; Rose Lutiger America, and as to r voice it is certainly as fresh an 
Gannon sang Orpheus and Martha in “Faust”; Ritcard iS powerful as of Madame Schumann-Hein $ 
Martin was the Faust and Henri Sc > Met ypheles Irunk the elix i 10Ug the last few ye 
and Valentine. Alma Gluck is tl f the Evanston het r has turned gray, her voice has retained those 
tans, and at her appearance on the she was greeted lors and velvety tones which have made her the wonder 
| with such spontaneous applause as to leave no doubt as t the age, musically speaking The Br Lament” wa 
to her popularity with the public. She was in glorious given masterly it ret ind a s t sion 
i voice and sang beautifully in both operas. She was a love use “came down tumultuous applause, recalling the 
victure of health and youth in her simple but chic white Singer time after time until she agreed to give re 
gown, and indeed she was as pleasure to the eye singing “My Hear Thy Sweet \ ‘ Samson 
| ree (ay sits | t aii Lr y \W x 
whi ide er secor ffering, aff ed 
in OT y S I aT ent 
A I ? Dre ns c ~ ‘ 
he fortiss $ \ ! vas 
Site ji y \ite ss \ ‘ 
int 1eink § e i Lien i 
Ite given he vil neg TY " \s 
ited ! 5 I : was ( I i 
; . ' } . eT Lc ww < | 
| litierent works pert ned hy | ) r 
tra hav ng een given t Wy estra fia I ne veen 
eviewed pre s\y wr t is ! t add 
t s 1 e€ or t m ead i 
, the evening M St ! te $ el t 
they p r prog n we ‘ re $ ( 
1 Che third neert took place Saturda é 
attern 1 eine « te t \ ne r \ ' { } 
s ist n is} a hehtt \ ic i 
t ai ‘ iriicn ! ire > r I 
the obligat t Abt \ve Mar i ie rele 
ta ) s W ‘ t | } (ire 
In the other syn n ers Mr. S t g 
ians gave full satistaction ‘ 
adic and er 
IT he ma teat ‘ “ t t ‘ 
0 ret " ! Che ! \ 
1 Father I tcne ta The W i t al 
enter Abt's “Ave M " ( triot ngs Ir« 
REED MILLER ean 
mimmett and ¢ t ihe 1,500 ren are 1s 
is to the ear, and proved, as last year, one of the main s8reat schools of Evanston, Glencoe and Kenilwort 
features of the fe tiva She was tendered several ova inder the directorship of their instructors, Celia Can 
tions after her different arias, eacl mmpletely deserved Elizabeth Nash, Louise Robinson and Elizabeth B 
lhe part of Orpheus had been entrusted to a Chicago they have been well drilled and thei: ng was t 
contralto, Rose Lutiger Gannon, who displayed her gor ughly enjoyable The four children’s son Zu 
geous voice in the Gluck opera beside appearing as Martha "™ann, “Doll Song, Bird's Nest,” “Sleep Song” and “M 
in Gounod’s masterpiece. Mrs. Gannon is one of Chicago's Best Loved Child,” have been orchestrated by Fredet 
most valuable artists. She is one upon whom the manage Stock. One of the patriotic songs, “America, the Beauti 
ment may always rely to be ready on the night of a con rn is by J. 5. Fearis. The mp rt song 
i cert and on this occasion she was in the best vocal form member of e festival chor ancl the ect 
and she, too, came in for a large share in the success of Ravensw 1 Me : . wnt FOTN ‘ ! 
the evening. Riccardo Martin as Faust sang himself int festival . ¢ North Shore M me M 
the hearts of music lovers by his splendid rendition ot 
Salut Demeure He sang in French instead of using ees eae | 
the English text This proved somewhat funny since Mr 
Martin is known as the greatest American tenor, and he 
compelled the other members of the quartet to sing in 
( French, though they had previously sung the same evening 
their arias in English \ mixture of French and English 
was then introduced by Scott, and though both Mr. Martin 
and Mr. Scott were in splendid f the employment of 
a foreign tongue detracted somewhat from their interpre 
tation. Mr. Martin is one of the most artistic singers now 
n the stage and it seems strange that should have 
taken such an undesirable step t yet he sang so well that 
further criticism seems as unjust as it is unnecessary, since 
the results obtained by him were of such high standard as 
to leave nothing to be desired. Mr. Scott, beside singing | 
several Mephistophele arias, sang Valentine's Avant ce 
Quitter” in praiseworthy fashion This aria is writter 
somewhat high for a basso, yet this young American sing 
ers voice is of such large npass as to allow him to 
essay some baritone roles Throughout the evening he 
sang in s usual artists er, winning the full ap 
proval of the audien I rst neert was under the 
rection of Peter ©. Lutk n tor, who had drilled 
his festival chorus of 600 singers so well that worthy sup 
port was afforded the soloists. It may be said, however, 


that Mr. Lutkin’s tempi in the score are far from 





cing satistactor He took tl @ 5s ene too slow 
ly and this proves once more that a good oratorio con 


ductor does not necessarily make a good operatic director 

















[he “Faust” score does not lic n the musical sphere 
of this conductor as, under his baton, much better per REDERK STOCK 
formances have been given, yet considering that he had ! I ‘ 


under his direction 600 singers beside the entire Theodore 





Thomas Or able the late Frederic Grant Gleason an 
Madame Sct loist of “Artists’ f the American Conservatory. Ar 
Night.” This review here as the name O Ship of Stat irom the pen 

of the world’s greatest well known that f a Chicago resident, Rossetter G. Cole 
further comment seems 1 vast gymnasium Alma Gluck again proved the great att t the 


was packed and an overflow f admirers was put on the lay and w the love f all the little one ind triumphesr 
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ner, 
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‘ York 
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Margaret Meredith's Choral Compositions. 
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named a solo cellist who introduced an expressive romantic fantasy 
for cello and pianofore by C. H. Lewis.—Referee, May 12, 1912. 





At the Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening Margaret Meredith gave 
: fresh hea g to some of her choral works—among them “Reces 


“The Passing of King Edward,” and their sincere feel 





sional” and 
ng and grateful melodiousness again won them much favor.——Sun 
day Times, May 12, 1912 


This concert, given in the Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, May 
9, was extremely instructive and interesting, and Margaret Meredith 
whose clever compositions have so often been heard to advantage, 
Her music appeals, not alone on ac 


gain scored a signal success 


count of its natural spontaneity and charm, but also because of i's 
idiomatic clarity Never imposing an undue strain on her “muse,” 


her writing is always clear, and its very obviousness is refreshing 


nd restful in this cacophonic age Her settings of Rudyard sai 


ing’s “Recessional” and Owen Seaman's “Passing of King Edward’ 
are especially ingenious and grateful, and Mrs Meredith woula b 
entitled to congratulation and a high rank among British contem 
porary composers if only for her skill in these directions.—Standard, 


May 18, 1912 





Rains Shows SKill in Arranging Program. 


In the art of arranging programs, Leon Rains may be 
rated with a limited number of singers whose taste and 
skill are unquestioned. The Rains programs reveal cer- 
tain purpose, and rarely fail to arouse enthusiasm among 
the hosts of singers who attend his recitals in order to 
hear authoritative renditions. The following program is 
one of the recent ones presented in London by Mr. Rains: 
La Cor ‘ A Flegier 

Tschaikowsky 
Claude Debussy 


Serenade de Don Juan 
Romance 

Les Cloches Claude Debussy 
Clair de Lune Roland Bocquet 
Couplets Bachiques Chaminade 


Der Wanderer 


Schubert 


Verrat . Brahms 
ich und die Sehnsucht Karl Pembaur 
Nachts Hans Sommer 
Verborgenheit ‘ ‘ Wolf 
Zucignung Strauss 
rhe Wandering Knight's Song Horatio Parker 
fhe Ould Lad ; Hamilton Harty 
Under the Rose Wm. Armes Fisher 
Ito! Jolly Jenkin Arthur Sullivan 


(The Friar’s song from Ivanhoe.) 


.+.-Damrosch 


GUILMANT SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 

Seven new organists have begun their careers. These 
musicians were graduated Monday night of this week by 
the Guilman Organ School of New York, which was 
founded by William C. Carl thirteen years ago, and of 
which he is the present musical director. The commence 
ment exercises were held in the “Old First’ Presbyterian 
Church, corner Fifth avenue and Twelfth street. During 
the week there will be other festivities, such as a dinner 
and theater party of the Guilmant Organ School Alumni 
and other features; but at this time there ‘s just time to 
present the musical program given on Monday night, which 
was as follows: 
lroecssional, Marche Nuptiale Miki’ ~ .Guilmam 
Katherine Estelle Anderson, Post-Graduate, ‘os 


Third: Oct Tete oi ing pn ad 0s ove psens cecses eae . . Boslet 
Charlotte Louise Zundel, ’12 
Afleere frome C estBor BeGRta. oo os os siccac can cesie abwesers Bergquist 


J. Watson MacDowell, ’12. 
Scherzo and allegro (sonata, FE minor) .+++-+-James H. Rogers 
Benjamin Martineaux Johnson, ’12. 
Solo, Selection from Samson and Delilah. . ...-Saint-Saén 
Max Bleyer 


Aria from tenth organ concerto .Hande! 
Finale (symphony in D minor) : OE SE RAE Guilmant 
Joseph Butler Tallmadge, ‘12. 

Pugue feb D major. ccc ccc ccccccccvcstosessesseennce . Bach 
Florence N. Wilken, Post-Graduate, ’12. 

Allegro Appassionata (sonata V) abe hiate waa he eae Guilmant 
Henrictta Stanley Helmrich, Post-Graduate, ‘12. 

Toceata in C major ..... ie idennebkheebeuesae wens Bac 
Allegro from sixth symphony...--.... Lewvatas eer Wide 

Rowland William Claffey, Post-Graduate, 
Solo, Inflammatus (Stabat Mater) . Rossin 


Max Bleyer 
Presentation of the class for graduation 
William C. Carl, Director of the Guilmant Organ School 

Presentation of diplomas 

Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield, Cha lain of the Guilmant Organ School 

Director Carl played the organ accompaniments for the 
trumpet solos, which proved impressive and musical to the 
highest degree. After the performance of the air from 
“Samson and Delilah” (“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice”) 
Schubert’s beautiful “Ave Maria” was played. 

Next week more will be published about the wonderful 
work accomplished by the Guilmant School. The event 
Monday night was the eleventh annual commencement. 
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BACH FESTIVAL IN BETHLEHEM. 


DR. J. FRED WOLLE AGAIN CONDUCTS. 


Bermienem, Pa. June 2, 1912 
The Bach movement in America, started twelve years 
ago by Dr. J. Fred Wolle, in his native city of Bethlehem, 
Pa., and transferred by him to California in 1906, had its 
Fastern renaissance last week, when the Bach Choir of 


the Bethlehems gave a highly successful two days’ festi 





J. FRED WOLLE 


val in Packer Memorial Church, Lehigh University. Musi 
lovers from all parts of the country were in attendanc« 
and, along with warm praise for the 1912 festival, there 
were heard manifold expressions of satisfaction that Bac! 
activity has been resumed in its first and real home 

In the minds of some visitors, the question had arisen 
whether the change of the place of rendition from the 
old Moravian Church in Bethlehem to the Packer Memo 
rial Church at Lehigh University would not detract some 
what from the appeal of the festival Those attending 
the sessions last Friday and Satur 
day actually found that any loss of 
historic interest was more than com 
pensated for by the charming sur 
roundings and associations of th 
university 

Packer Memorial ¢ 
sive, ivy-clad Gothic pile, reputed 
be one of the finest churches in 
Pennsylvania, furnished a fitting a 
ditorium for the presentation of 
Bach’s great masterpieces. For the 
picture as a whole, Lehigh’s terraced 
ampus on the side of South Moun 


tain formed a stately natural back 
ground Hundreds yf smartly 
gowned women and their escorts 
stood about under the trees and |! 
tened to the trombone music from 
the lofty Packer ‘ ver 
vhere nembers of e Moravian 
frombone Choir played chorales a 
ait wir before each session on 
Friday many f the out-of-town at- 
tendants as well as the choir singers 


had supper at the Commons, the din- 


ing hall of the Lehigh students. On 
Saturday, from 4 to § o'clock, tea 
was served on the campus. From 
President Henry S. Drinker down to the college Fresh 
men, visitors were made to feel that Lehigh University 
was cordially hospita her guests. 

[he program that Dr. Wolle arranged for this seventh 
Zethlehem festival was a notable one. On Friday at 4 
and at 8 p. m, four cantatas were rendered, three of 
which had never before been given in America, the other 
at Bethlehem only. The Saturday sessions were devoted 
to the stupendous Mass in B minor, which had its first 


complete performance in this country by Dr. Wolle’s choir 
in 1900, and which was now presented by it for the fiftl 
time, complete 

When Dr, Wolle raised his arm for the opening notes 
f the first cantata, the great chancel of Packer Church 


veld the 225 singers of the Bach Choir, seated on an 
ascending platform, members of the Philadelphia Orches 
tra (twenty-five the first day and forty for the Mass) 
Organist T. Edgar Shields, and the following soloists 
Soprano, Mrs. Mary Hissem-DeMoss;; 


trude Stein-Bailey; tenor, Nicholas Douty; bass, Frank 


contralto, Ger 


Croxton 


THe CANTATAS. 


An interesting bit of history is connected with the first 
cantata of the festival, “It Is Enough.” As the orches 
tral scores of this and the three other cantatas are not in 
print, Dr. Wolle sent to Leipsic to have copies made from 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
scores for the three cantatas arrived safely. That of “It 


manuscript tor use 


Is Enough’ was forwarded on the Titanic When the 
fate of the great vessel and the little package for Bethle 


em became known, the Bach followers were in a quan 
dary Luckily a copy of the particular orchestral score 
desired was located in New York City and copies of it 
were hurriedly made 

“It Is Enough” consists of a series of arias and recita 
tives for the bass voice entirely tuilt on the “Nun 


Dimittis” theme, it has an impressive sweep to which Mr 


Croxton did ample justice. His big voice, full and clear 
gave his auditors a sense of rugged strength. Mr. Crox 
ton’s modulation in the second aria, “Slumber On, O Weary 
Spirit,” was admirable 

The first work of the Bach Choir was in the nobk 
choral “World, Farewell! Thy Joys Are Dreary! It was 


so well given that numerous auditors requested its repeti 


tion. The choral was sung again at the evening session 

“Christian, Stand with Sword in Hand,” the second can 
tata of the festival, opens with a vigorous setting of the 
Id choral setting of the same name. The soprano sok 


in this cantata was “Pleading, Draw Thou Near in 
Prayer,” which Mrs. DeMoss sang with a ‘ine, sweet ap 
peal. Her other main offering was the aria “Sun of Life 
My Spirit’s Radiance.” Delicacy and a restrained spirit 
marked her rendition of this beautiful number 

As a popular touch, two chorals were added in which 
the congregation joined 

The Friday evening session opened with the joyous 
cantata “Soul, Array Thyself with Gladness,.” which was 


rendered in just the proper spirit Then came a cantata 
for contralto solo, “Strike, O Strike, Lone-Looked-For 
Hour,” an early example of the employment of bells in 





PACKER MEMORIAL CHURCH, 


Where Bach Festival was held 


choral and orchestral music. Mrs. Bailey presented thi 
solo most effectively 

A novel feature concluded the session, a period of song, 
called by the Germans a “Singstunde,’ in which. the con- 
gregation joined in half a dozen old church melodies. As 
a compliment to the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, then in session in Bethlehem, the Singstunde closed 
with the best known of Luther's chorals, “A Mighty For- 
tress.” 


RENDITION OF THE MA 

Although Bach wrote it for regular ircl se, the B 
Minor Mass is so tremendous a work that va eme 
wise to give it in two sections These were 
ocl so arranged that New York, Philadelp n 
Western visitors were enable« catcl irly evening t 

ut of South Bethlehem \t e first session, the “Kyric 
and the “Gloria” were give the Cred an the 
mainder of the Mass being reserved for ¢ second 

No choruses of the Mass ar alik tl ree ‘ 
ment ll are ted for prem ntellectuality ‘ 
Bethlehem Choir, with its membership of alert, intelligent 
singers ts l g, sus r vo ny t 
dema s made p it te Woll terpreta 





LIBRARY 


Lehigh University 1 Bethlehe a 


tion, marvelously deep sighted and sympathetic 


markedly He 1 sed the chorus and orchestra into spler 
did intensity of feeling 

Mr. Douty, whom Dr. Wolle has engaged for ever 
Bach Festival in Bethlehem, sang the tenor solos with a 
fine assurance In the extremely difficult “Benedictus 
his clear, unwavering voice carried it through superbly 

l 

The finest solo of the Mass is prol ly Agnus Dei 
Mrs. Bailey gave a rhythmic and expressive terpretat 


of this appealing number 


Che Philadelphia Orchestra members ol! 1 





Iphig t rs player decidedly 
well. Credit is due Mr. Shield ‘ e work at the rga 
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USH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director 


SUMMER NORMAL 
The Leading Conservatory 


MUSIC, ACTING, 
LANGUAGES, 
EXPRESSION 


SUMMER NORMAL BEGINNING, JUNE 24th 


Conducted by MADAME JULIE RIVE-KING, KENNETH 
M. BRADLEY, FRANK B. WERSTER, MADAME JUS.- 





TINE WEGENER, EDGAR A. NELSON, GUY HERBERT 
WOODARD, ANNA McPHERSON and others 

Complete Normal Course of fifty hours’ (s0) instruction, 
$15.00. 

I ls desiring private lessons should make arrangements 
nha vance 

HAROLD VON MICKWITZ, the distinguished LESCHE 
rIZKY exponent, has been re-engaged by the Bush Temple 
| «< y 

further information address, 
ENWARD SCHWENKER, Secretary 
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Mercedes _-Hazel Eden Mudge 
Don Jose p Norman Mason 
Escamill -_Henry D. Sulecer 
Zuniga Montgomery White 
The Dancaire Rudolph Winter 
The Remendado -Leroy Wetzel 
Morales .. Gustav Schulz 
Lilas Pastia .Henry Huberty 

Herman Devries at the piano, 

Stage manager, Lester Luther. 

Ch The Misses Ethel Rust, Ruth Stein, Ruth Beck, 
Marguerite McCann, Stella Neuberger, Bessie Overholt, Frances 
Schreitt, George Slining, Anita Chapman, Mrs. H. F. Spengler, 
Messrs. H. Hartung, Paul Davis, Herbert Walfer, J. Mercer, 
George Craig, Henry Davis, Samuel McGregor, E. E. Wenger 
und E. J, Gray 


As said repeatedly in these columns, recitals or offerings 
not to be criticised, but when the students 
of those heard on this occasion 
as those students 


by students are 


are as advanced as some 


an exception to the rule is introduced, 


are, for the most part, recognized as professional singers. 
Walter Dean Goldbeck, one of the foremost American 
painters, is a singer of no small attainment. He has a 


which has been well schooled and 
artistry 


sonorous baritone voice, 
His singing of 
his group was most pleasing to the ear; his diction of the 
and his interpretation left noth- 
conclusion of the Schumann 
accorded an ovation and 
The other students 
in the 
cannot be reviewed, 


which he uses with consummate 
text 1s excellent, 
desired At the 
the 


German 
ing to be 
ie Lotosblume” 


singer was 


graciously responded with an encore. 
who appeared on the concert program being as yet 
idvanced their work 
though the results obtained were most gratifying, especial- 


students’ class, 


ly Miss Rust’s beautiful singing of a Debussy group, and 
each pupil reflected credit on his mentor. Mrs. Devries 
presented Ruth Beck and Marguerite McCann. Their 
works were on a par with those of Mr. Devries’ students, 
who has an able assistant in his wife. After the inter- 
mission the second act of Bizet’s “Carmen” was given, 
with Helen Devlin as Carmen. Miss Devlin, a society 
elle of Chicago, already has filled many professional en- 


the first time she had es- 

she gave a splendid char- 

Her makeup was capital, 
and dancing exceptionally good and as to her 
it is a rich mezzo soprano, velvety, large of compass 
and well suited to the operatic field, where probably Miss 
On this occasion she sur- 
The Don was Norman 
ex-president of \mateur Musi- 


gagements, and though it was 


saved the role of the Gypsy girl, 


acterization of the difficult part 


her acting 


voice 


Devlin will find much success 


prised her most sanguine friends. 


Mason, the son of the the 


cal Club of Chicago, and himself an all around musician. 


Last year this young singer was heard in “Faust,” but 
since then he has made big strides, not only vocally, but 
also in his stage presence. He sang finely “The Flower 


Song,” and proved a strong factor in giving the perform- 
ince a professional touch. Henry D. Sulcer, the Western 
representative of the Chicago Tribune, essayed the role 
of Escamillo, His singing of the “Toreador” song was 
rewarded, with long and vociferous applause. His acting 


was deliberate and his enunciation of the English so pure 


that each word was understood. The quintet which, by 
the way, was encored, was admirably rendered by Miss 
Devlin, Tessie Smith as Frasquita, Hazel Eden Mudge as 
Mercedes, Rudolph Winter as the Dancaire and Leroy 
Wetzel as the Remendado. Mr. Winter, a clerk in the 
courts of Chicago, is in great demand by the different 


and 
judges as he has truly a magnificent organ. 
White, of the Corn Exchange Bank, was the 
Mr. White is another “semi professional,” having 


judges on count of his rich sonorous tenor voice, 


the 
Montgomery 


right are 


Zuniga 





filled many dates in and around Chicago with clubs and at 
private functions. He made a distinguished officer and 
proved to be well at home on the large Studebaker Thea- 
ter stage. The other roles were in good hands, and Lester 
Luther, another pupil of Mr. Devries, proved to be a good 
stage manager and ably assisted his teacher, who presided 
at the piano. The chorus, made up of pupils of the 
Devries class, looked fresh and pretty and sang uncom- 
monly well. The affair was a big success and one of the 
most important undertakings ever executed by a private 
teacher in Chicago. 


zene 


Clarence Eidam, pianist, was soloist with the Euterpean 
Glee Club of Morgan Park on the evening of May 11, 
and was so enthusiastically received that he was imme- 
diately re-engaged for a concert with the same club to be 
given on June 4. Mr. Eidam leaves Chicago about June 
10 for Berlin, where he expects to spend the summer in 
study with Josef Lhevinne. 


ne 2 
Dr. Ziegfeld, president of the Chicago Musical College, 
York last week. 
nermre 
Art Society gave its second and final con- 
Art Institute, last Fri- 


was in New 


The Musical 
cert of the season at Fullerton Hall, 


day evening, May 31. The program follows: 
SOP = 505s bRCK aan 00 cVige grin vane . Biordi 
Five voices. 
OD eRe: SOON oa vn tithes hetens bed specsce . Palestrina 
Four voices 
CON 5 iin i. cde eae a EERE oho ob Cas Ue eure R es Sekéara hice Lotti 
Six voices 
Ave Maris Stella .,.......+.: Shieid an oc vk vebcbuastrecapneai al Anerio 
Four voices 
RGD 50d ince de VeRO edad e ata wih bees in bee eees Cube Giovanelli 
Vestiva i colli e la compagne intorno. 
Kyrie. 
Credo. 
Sanctus. 
Double choir 
(First time in America.) 
Swe GOOD ds dithe es obiecs séeeneuee ve . Schumann 
On die Sterne.’ 
Talismane. 
Double choir. 
Music, When Soft Voices Die........... . Dickinson 
Eight Voices. 
Par: AWG cnc scnchs dewscveaged fed josbewwi Cole 
Four voices 
SOMA ci ceckcc o paves ohwancacns COAbs bn edst secs eevedeneedes Brune 


Six voices, 
Cherubim Hymn .. Bortnyanski 


Four voices. 


erry fe . . Bach 
Jesu, Priceless Treesure 
So There Is Now. 
In Thy Hands, 
Five voices, 
Mir DGG EMP isc oaKcicc eu Senses evacerstvcccescdaaaeece Morley 
Five voices, 
Come Again ieee i sia euwteubaees Dowland 
Four voices. 
Eric Delamarter is to be highly congratulated for the 


marked advancement noticed in the various departments of 
his choir. The are now well balanced, the shadings 
and climaxes well understood, and each of the selections 
were well rendered by the Musical Art Society contingent. 
lhe able conductor has done much toward uplifting music 
A critic of sound judgment, Mr. Delamarter 
defects noticed 


voices 


in Chicago. 
asks his confreres for criticisms, and the 
at the first concert under his direction have completely 
vanished and the good ensemble obtained showed the re- 
sult of godd training. Several Chicago were 
down on the program, the successful being Mr 
Brune, the assistant critic for Delamarter on the Chicago 
Inter Ocean. Brune’s composition reflects a deep student 
and his “Sanctus” is another addition to his long list of 
worthy compositions which ought to have a place on pro- 


composers 
most 
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grams given by all choral societies. It was very well re 
ceived 

an RR 
May 28, at the Ziegfeld Thea 


Tuesday evening, 


ter, under the direction ft Kut Donat 


and Gretel” was presented The inclemen f the 
weather kept away many friends f the Chicag 
Musical College, under whose auspices the perform 


ance was given, and this was regrettable, as Mr. Donat! 
students, giving a 
Mr. Donath hin 


great success in oper 


had well rehearsed his young 


worthy presentation of the fairy opera 
self a tenor who has appeared wit! 


abroad as well as in this country, where he 


1 . ‘ " 


the management of Colonel Savage, has proved to be th 
factor in the operat held at the present time 

Music al Ur llege 
good results, as demonstrated previously in the 
tion of “Madame Butterfly, 


strong 
the Chicago 


resenta 


by the young teacher was duplicated at the performance 
‘Haensel and Gretel Mr. Donath may well be please 
with the work he has accomplished at the school this sea 
son, where in the oper productions he s oversl 
owed his other colleagues 
nne 
Adelaide Wolterding, a pupil of Kirk Towns, won the 


diamond medal in the teachers’ class at the Chicago M 


sical College Vivienne Woodrow, another pupil of M1 
Towns, who seeming! the opinion of the audience, w 
entitled to the diamond medal, w the gold medal t 
graduates’ class 
nner 
Oscar Condon, the popular manage i St. | 

Symphony Orchestra, called at the Chicag fhees of Tut 
Musicat Courter last Wednesday morning and reporteé 
that a business meeting of t St. Louis Orchest vas t 
take place on Thursday, May 30. Mr ‘ espe 


cially for the North Shore Festival an t nave at nter 


view with his friend, Madame Schumar Heink. w 
announced in the St. | is |e pre vusl st ear at 
St. Louis, where s vill sing a Scotti & Cond 


and Charles Wagnet 


Ernest 


L.. Briggs w t wi ust weet woking h 
artists through Michigan 
zn ne 
The annuai mimencement mce©rt in exXcrcises 
\merican Conservatory w take place | f y evening 
June 13, at Orchestra Hall \ estt f \ 
gram will be as f vs 








oO tre 
Concerto f st move Bubinetein 
I ace Jew . rt Faus ( 
L) r 
( certo for s I 
M } 
Concerto f Fr rst 
N 
Recitat j t ‘ 
Bi 
| 
( ert f ) ~ r 
W RR 
\ria, O Don I ale ) ( Ve 
Mrs. I erika Ce ) 
Concerto fo B t s 
me Tschaih k 
I 2 E. Hu 
\ W 
Address by Dean Nat! ute € 1 { t ( P 
\warding f te ia t " by tte 
< | J. Ha " 
‘ , T 
[The commencement neert of the B Temple Con 
servatory will take place it the Bus i { Lheat 
Saturday afternoon, J ‘ 5. at 3 lw nique 
numbers on the program will be nce y Rolin 
Warner, a pupil of Madame Rive-King, and t f 
adies’ voices with baritone obligat nposer y Albert 
Schmut Phe neerto by R 1 W er Ww e play 
by the composer, with full symphony t The n 
ert will be given with the sSistance Tt tne is | err 
Conservatory’s Symphony Orchestra 
zn ne 
The Department of Dancing 2 ( g Musical 
College gave by far the most elaborate entertar t of 
the season last Saturday morning, June | the Ziegick 
Theater. Pupils of Mae Stebbins Reed participated m tl 
program, some twenty-five taking part The Forty-six 





Annual Commencement Exercises of the Chicago Musical 
College will occur Tuesday, June r&th at 5 lock in the 
Anditorium Theater. Diamond medal winners in the var 
ous departments of the HNege will turn the 

playing with full orchestr f sever e pit 


the direction of Karl Reckz« he oceasion of the Fort 


sixth Annual Commencement of Dr 


serves to bring t m7 the tac that this Cl 12 school 
is the second oldest m the Unite States and the large 
in point of enrollment Marie Jung. late ballet mistress 


of the Chicago Grand Opera Company and instructor m 


Haensei 


recorded 


} 


vallet dancing in the Chicago Musical College, is in charg 


« 
i the terpsichorean contingent of the performance of “A 


Midsummer Night’s Dream” at the Auditorium Theater 
Elsie Janis, who is playing a local engagement in Uhe 
Shim Princess,” accompanied by er mother, Mrs. Jose 
phine Janis, made tour of inspec tf the Chicag 
Musical College studios, rehearsal halls and recital rooms. , 
Miss Janis expressed surprise at the extent and nplet 
equipment of the scho She was accompanied by he 
musical director and teache Wilham | lacQuini 
a ed 
Phe nnual examination at prize ests ft the 
\ ( sery Ty \\ extended ver tw weeks 
ended Saturday, June 1. TI ntest of y g pianists 
’ f playing the commencement wcert took 
e Saturday afternoon, May 18 There were ne con 
$ nis ne It t nceT s l € follow gy wer 
ess isthe Hur erg. W played the K inste 
not nc Nu Mesirow, with the Arensky |! 
I rt ind | i Hurl wit the | Likow y 
B t nor neer Phe ljudicators wet Rober 
ate s beri le La ! in tiar ‘ Hienry Che 
rs in the contests were Willi Morse R 
‘ kd Freund, Robert Ambrosiu larry Lh 
ne 
mn ne 
\lma Voedis s for the ist week been booking 
H ns artists > s booked i t n 
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Granville Recital a Success. 

Charles N. Granville. baritone, of New Yor ea 
nost successful recital last Friday night at Caldwell ( 
eve. Danville. Ky. The well arranged program w: 
eT fered umd the rety | raise the sing ’ ‘ and 
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Irma Seydel’s Successes. 
del, regarded by all who have heard her as a 
f remarkable attainments and rare talent, 
claim to the proud distinction of having re- 
er entire musical training in this country. Miss 
egan under her father, Theodore Seydel, 
ic Boston Symphony Orches- 


é ntinued under Gustav Strube for two years 
Martin veffler for the last six years, with 








IRMA SEYDEI 


tudied harmony, while Andre Maquarre 


ri t! tion mn olfeggio 
he time e was a little girl, Miss Seydel, who 
beginning gave evidence of extraordinary prom 
her first really serious work 
Gert n the summer of 1910, when, but four 
( f ‘ e gave recitals and was invited by 
Ml Fritz Steinbach appear as soloist 
Gurzet Orchestra, of Cologne, which 


+} Pe ceess that she was twice re engaged, 
hree appearances with this orchestra 


 1tot2 Conductor Max Fiedler invited 


ist at a Boston Symphony concert in 

| { before a most critical and exacting 
Her cess there, where she plaved Vieux 
cert is well as at her other appear 


} er wit rrchestra or in recital, has convinced 


rilhant future awaiting this young art 





Ww re a few press opinions 
f ned mecert vith a rare and 
: fire and her tone 
i In spite of what may 
to the occasior he tossed off 
f the sureness and freedom 
} performance she was recal'e 
Post Apri 8, i912 
R extraordinary Her performance w 
erience in breadth of musical con 
nmand of her delivery Her ton 
1 her tonat well nigh flaw 
f taves f ar nics and of 
laved bra with a breadth of 
pt vthe ! As und her ca 
he half 4 
7 tuose 
t P t ce et . 
( t Max I 
f te ation, swe 
t grew t tbila 
f the gran 
A 1 ga 
\ ( Fk. flat tu 
y f those not 
ge audier t 
, e prow f 
g ‘ Cologne 
‘ ed. 80 t 
“ rising f 
: In a 
ng he hearer of 
enomeno 
t ‘ 5 ave wit ad 
taste P t ‘ t art 
M Seydel showed, as well, that sh 
g I vas terp her music 
¢ at fre the left hand fleet 
ways f t f fine musical quality. Be 
1 had played the final chord, the audience broke 


into delighted applause, and this tribute was deserved. Miss Seydel 
had played with the sureness and authority of a virtuoso, and, better 
still, with the intelligence and the eloquence of a real musician.— 
Boston Post, March 20, 1911. 





Her auditors heard tones which had purity, poise and an almost 
invariable fidelity to the pitch, They heard phrasing which denoted 
surprisingly broad and even bowing, a clear feeling of rhythm 


nd a keen musical sense toston Globe, January 4, 1910. 





Paulo Gruppe Greeted at The Hague. 

Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch-American cellist, who was 
brought up in The Hague, returned there last month 
after his successful tours in four countries of the world 

the United States, Germany, France and England. He 
gave a recital before his own countrymen in Zaal Dili- 
gentia, Friday evening, May 17, assisted at the piano by 
Louis Schnitzler. The program follows 


Variations Symphoniques Boellmanu 
Adoration ‘ -.+-Kriens 
MORES. esvecvessve Dvorak 


Walzer Suite 


. -«+«Popper 
Sonate voor violonce! 


. - Locatelli 


Thema con Variazioni 


Allegro. Adagio 
SRG i.e k cb Ssak ess ee - a ‘ wa bre ean alee Fauré 
SIGON secevesccabe Popper 





lraumerei Schumann 


\ll-gro Appassionata Saint-Saéns 

Nearly the entire musical world of The Hague, paint- 
ers and other professionals, with diplomats and other per- 
sons prominent in society, greeted the young artist and 
showered flowers and a laurel wreath. It is reported 
that the modest and gifted young artist was nearly over- 


When 
young Gruppe reached London (where he is to play sev- 


come with the clamor aroused by his recitals. 


eral times during the season), he told a friend: “I never 
knew we have so many friends in Holland; The Hague 
recital was one of the memorable occasions of my life.” 

The following extract is from Het Vaderland, one of 
the leading papers of Holland: 


In the month of May there is now and then a concert to be regis 
tered, so we found last night in the Concert Hall a concert of note 
by our former resident, Paulo Gruppe. The young cellist evidently 
has many admirers and the great applause and the many wreaths 
and bouquets that were presented him inspired his playing, so that 
he gave two encores besides the recital program. 

Paulo Gruppe is not the first of musicians that sought and found 
his success in the land of the dollar, America, and of the severai 
Dutch artists that have come back to us to give concerts, Paulo 
Gruppe is far from being the least. He has a technic to be jealous 
of, as well as his musicianship and as a musician. He is the happy 
possessor of very warm temperament and fine taste. Weak tempos 
ire not known to him. In the first number the “Variations” of 





PAULO GRUPPE AFTER HIS RECITAL AT THE HAGUE 


toellmann, he awakened the sympathy of his audience and won them 
at once. Cellist and audience profited well by this concert. My 
first meeting with the cellist, Paulo Gruppe, was a very pleasant one 


Het Vaderland, May 18, 10 





Myrtle Elvyn Advises European Study. 


Myrtle Elvyn, the distinguished American pianist, ad- 
vocates study abroad as may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing discourse which appeared recently in the Philadel- 


phia Record: 


I cannot understand mder the conditions existi: in America 
odav, how ambitious stud nts can omit a period of study in Europe 
I all branches f musical study, especially for vocalists, pianists 
and violinists, orchestral a»pearances are a necessity Where are 


he American orchestras willing to experiment with the inexperienced 


amateur In America, so far, it is distinctly necessary to have a 
European reputation, and a good one, too, before the orchestras can 
be induced to hazard any engagements. Every city of ten thousand 


inhabitants in Germany supports an orchestra. These orchestras are 
always available to amateurs, and can be engaged at a moderate 
rutlay It is only the great artists who are engaged and remunerated 
by the celebrated orchestras of Europe \mateurs must engage the 
rchestras and pay a regular fee for their services in accompanying 
the concertos. My own first arpearance with the Berlin Philharmonk 
was the result of the latter arrangement Fortunately, I met with 
success which justified the management mn engaging me as @ 
loist Now, in this country the big symphony orchestras, liberally 
endowed bv private individuals. are engaged more particularly in 
lisseminating and cultivating a lowe for good classic music. We 
have just as many good teachers here as there. There is, however, 

A student going 
abroad for study does so with that one aim and object in view. In 
the musical centers of Europe, like Berlin and Vienna, there are 


enormous musical colonies, where practically all are engaged in sim- 


this to be said in defense of European residence 


ilar study. This gives a great impetus to individual ambition and 
competition. In this country, in’ the majority of cases, music and 
its cultivation are subordinated to everything else. In Europe it 
the principal thing, 

As for the dangers encountered by young women going abroad 
alone, I can only say that they exist in every large city for un 
protected young girls. No girl of immature age should be per 
mitted to go to a European center to study any art unless accom 





MYRTLE ELVYN. 


panied by a suitable chaperone or placed under the care of a reliable 
person in the city chosen, nor is there the slightest necessity for such 


a course. There are hundreds of beautiful, well kept pensions : 
the cities abroad where American girls are as carefully looked after 
as they would be in their own homes. 

There is another idea prevalent in this country which is most 
That is the notion that Europeans, critics 
I lived in German 


‘ight years, principally in Berlin, and I am free to say that I never 


uncalled for and unjust 
included, are antagonistic to American talent 


net with greater consideration or encouragement in my own country 
han among foreigners. 

Really talented pupils in Berlin, willing to work, need fear no 
criticism. On the contrary, they are encouraged and treated with a 
consideration unheard of in many other cities. The Germans have 
a love for music that amounts to a religion A talented person 
with them means an extraordinary being entitled to every possible 


courtesy and help. 


Regarding her appearance in Philadelphia last month 
the press said: 


This lovely young American, whose personality and manner are 
in themselves an attraction, plays with rare skill and artistic finish 
always with feminine charm, but still with a power and command 
almost virile, and all of her numbers last evening were received with 
cordial demonstrations of admiration.—Evening Bulletin, May 1, 

Great growth is manifest in the playing of Miss Elvyn over hes 
work as evidenced some seasons ago, when she first appeared in 
this city. At that time her technic was complete, too complete one 
might say. Now it is just as finished and is under control, Then, 
like most young players, she was given to display of her mastery 
over technical resources; she made them an end. Now she makes 
them a means to an end, and the end is interpretation. She is no 
longer merely a skilled performer; she is an interpretative artist 
Her grace, skill, accomplishment and sympathy were shown in a 
Chopin group, and, as an encore, Leopold Godowsky's difficult 
transcription of Johann Strauss’ “Beautiful Blue Danube.”—Evening 
Telegraph, May 1, 1912. 

With tremendous technical facility Miss Elvyn combines a virility 
of style that suggests the masculine. although in appearance she ts 


pronouncedly feminine and attractive. As an encore, after a mas 
terly played Chopin group, the Godowsky arrangement of Strauss 
tue Danube” delighted and enthralled the audience. A_ veritable 


whirlwind of technical precision and beauty, it was played with as 


uch ease and grace as characterized less exacting offerings 
Record, May 1, 1912. 


“The Singers." 
Whence cometh the thrill of nightingale, 
And whence the pipe of thrush? 
When summer's aglow and birds are hail, 
First sounds from every bush 
An all day song to the thicket throng, 
Till the night bids throat to hush 
Ah, there it is that the prima voice 
Gives music from the bush— 
‘Tis there that the song of nightingale 
Supplants the pipe of thrush. 
: Evcene E. Simpson 
Leipsic, May 14, 1912. 
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MARIE RAPPOLD’S STAR STILL ASCENDING. | 22s 200s00.°yvlowastom: 








Marie Rappoid is one of the very few American singers 
who attained to high rank in her own country without 
the glamour that is supposed to follow a European edu- 
cation and debut. Madame Rappold was brought up here, 
educated in New York, where she made her first appear- 





RAPPOLD 


MARIE 


ence in opera under the direction of the late Heinrich 
Conried. Mr. Conried accidentally heard Madame Rappold 
sing at a concert in Brooklyn; he admired her voice and 
young soprano the 
talents required for the successful prima Madame 


Reppold’s long term at the Metropolitan Opera House has 


almost immediately recognized in the 
lonna. 
abundantly vindicated the opinions concerning her ex 
pressed by Mr. Conried eight or nine years ago 

Much 


cpera singers, who also are successful as 
but let any doubter inquire what Madame Rappold’s fees 


nonsense is written about the salaries paid to 


concert artists ; 
are today and he will soon learn that she is one of the 
highest priced singers before the public, and her star is 
still ascending. 

When the Metropolitan Opera season closed at the Met 
April 13, the company went on a 
short tour, and among the singers engaged for the road 
tour Marie Rappold. The Atlanta (Ga.) Festival 
Association, under whose auspices the Metropolitan Opera 


ropolitan Opera House, 
was 


gave seven performances in the Georgia city, 
rT Rappold In the 


formances in that city; Madame Rappold sang twice 


Company 
made a special demand fc seven per 
once 
as Leonora in “I! Trovatore” (voted by many to be one 
of her best roles) 
As the soprano had sung previously in 
received as an old friend, and the 


directors concerning her was fully justified by the popular 


Venus in “Tannhauser.” 
Atlanta, she 


opinion of the festival 


and once as 
was 


approval. 
Another success during the spring months 
Rubinstein 


for Madam 
Club 
Amato ap 


Rappold was the closing concert of the 
York, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
pearing as joint star with the prima donna \ 


of New with 


recital in 
an engagement in Kansas City, Mo. wit! 
Salina 


some of the 


Cleveland, Ohio: 
the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 
Kan., and the 
other appearances during the months of April and May 
The Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, booking agen 
of Madame Rappold’s concert appearances, has other im 
portant dates for her to fill. The prima donna is to sing 
at two of the concerts of the saengerfest to be held in 
Philadelphia from June 30 to July 4, under the auspices 
of the Northeastern America The 
Saengerbund is held once every three years, and is one of 
German-American mu 


a recital in 


Denver Music Festival were 


} 
Saengerbund of 
the most important events of the 


sical clubs within the limits of Connecticut, on the north 
Washington, D. C., on the south, and Harrisburg, Pa.. on 


. sical ins ring the 
necessary brav : g : muse re 
warding he efforts at ‘ was . eserved 
Boersen \ ‘ 

the west. About 6,000 singers attend the saengerfest, and € ies tn Cas ws oes : 

these, together with members of their families, bring to noumeies aie ave . a. aie 

the city where the triennial festivals are held something nward significance of t ; Re vi 

like 15,000 visitors. Only artists of high rank are engaged senpost in 

for these festivals, and this year the chonce for soprano Miss Cleophas plays eM we 2 ‘ 

fell upon Rappold for two concerts, for which she is to ear techni — nll 

receive $2,000, a fee of $1,000 for each Gertrude Ch s played MacDows t , 
Rappold has also been engaged for the great saengerfest 1s technical and inte t . cisive wer a 


of the Northwest, to be held at St. Paul, Minn., the last 
extend over four days and 

Madame Rappold is also 
New York 


Association, which is to be held 


week in July. This will also 
will be a gala musical occasion 
announced to sing at the convention of the 
Music 
26 and 27. at Columbia University, New York 


Should Madame Rappold go abroad, which she undoubt 


Teachers’ June 25, 


edly will late in the summer, she will be obliged to return 


to this country in time for the Maine music festivals at 
Portland and Bangor (her second appearance within three 
The Maine 


autumn 


held early in October 
Boston 


for the 


years). festivals arc 


Other include the Symphony 
Muck, as New 
York, and she- will have ap 
Brooklyn, Buffalo 


Wagner program at New 


bookings 
Orchestra under Dr. Karl 
York Philharmonic in New 


with the latter 


soloist 
pearances orchestra in 
and Pittsburgh, 
York 


Madame Rappold is 


and in a special 


of course, re-engaged for the Met 

ropolitan opera season, which opens Monday evening, No 
vember It. 

Annual Mulford Concert. 

rhe annual concert by advanced pupils of Mul 


evening J ine 


Florence 
ford will take place tomorrow (Thursday) 
6, at Wallace Hall, Newark, N. J 
portant Newark’s 

work of most excellent quality A full 


This is one of the im 


musical events of season and is always 
characterized by 
report will be given next week 


Miss Cleophas Makes Debut. 


Following are a few European press notices of the play 





ing of Gertrude Cleophas, a pupil of Marguerite Melville while gracef leportment 
Liszniewska and Professor Leschetizky till further th: favora , ‘ M 
Zeitung 
Gertrude ( yphas rendered at her piano recital in the Sing — 
kademiec, April 18, the D minor concerto of MacDowell and the Wit P first ape ( t e Cle i a 
B minor concerto of Techaikowsky, in both of whic she had ti nical re was . ‘ ‘ 1 taet 
assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra under Kunwald The With these attribut P { the 7 k ert eft 
oung artist played with brilliancy and splendid rhythmic effect and thing to be desired ' M ' Welt 
won great success particularly in her rendering of the MacDowe 
number A real artist t was a joy to note the musical arity of (eertr t sis at 1 t 
her interpretation point of view and the technical skill with whi the MacDowell and Ts 
he made that fact evident t her hearers The tur t 1s af Hamburger I 
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’Phone, Avon 2923 R, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 1, 1912. 


Che Westmoreland, 9 Mason Street, Mt. Auburn, i 
Elizabeth Martin, an especially talented student in Theo- 
re Bohlmann’s artist class at the Cincinnati Conserva- 

of Music, scored a personal triumph in her gradua- 
ti recital given last week. Miss Martin played a pro- 
vram of virtuoso proportions with much bravura and as- 
iranee This young girl's striking personality and de- 
ided pianistic gifts mark her as one destined to a public 
career: indeed, those who came expecting the usual stu- 
dent recital were amazed at the poise and nobility of tone 
displayed by Miss Martin, who is just finishing her studies 
at the conservatory. Her numbers were: 

Concerto in C minor, Saint-Saéns ; “Waldenstein” sonata, 
“Hungarian Gypsy Tunes,” Tausig; “Rhapso- 
ie d'Auvergne,” Saint-Saéns.”’ Mr. Bohlmann, who has 

nched many promising students on artistic careers, was 


Beethoven 


recipient of many congratulations on the brilliant play- 
ing of his gifted pupil. 
ume, 


commencement exercises of the College of 


lhe annual 


Music will be held in the Odeon, Thursday evening, June 

lhe program is a very interesting one, presenting the 
raduates Irma Chambers, pianist, from the class of Al- 
Nell Gibbs, pianist, from the class of Romeo 
Gorno: Cecelia Hoffmann, soprano, from the class of 
Douglass Powell; Norma Hark, soprano, from the class 
if Lino Mattioli, Among the numbers to be given will be 
a Liszt concerto for piano and orchestra, Saint-Saéns’ 





andante and scherzo for piano and orchestra, the “Mad 
Scene” from “Hamlet,” by Thomas, and “Lo, the Gentle 
Lark,” by Bishop, will be sung by the Misses Mark and 
Hoffmann. Dr. David Phillipson will make the address 
, the graduates, while the invocation and benediction will 
he given by Rabbi Louis Grossmann. The chorus, under 
the direction of Louis Victor Saar, will sing one of the 
vreat Mendelssohn motets, “Laudate Pueri,’ and the or- 
hestra, under Johannes Miersch, will play the first move- 
Tickets for 
re commencement exercises are always eagerly 


ment of the symphony in F, by Beethoven 


' 
e coll 


ght and the management announces that they will be 


ven out as far as the capacity of the Odeon will permit 
» those sending self addressed stamped envelopes. 
ss ls 

Hans Richard presented five of his pupils in recital at 
e Conservatory of Music, June 8, before a capacity au- 
dience The piano numbers were diversified by the “Caro 
Nome” aria, sung with exquisite finish by Marion Belle 
Blocksom, soprano, pupil of Miss Baur. Harold Morris, 


1 pianist of ability, who is also making a name for him- 
lf as a composer, made a profound impression ky his 
playing of the “Davidsbundler Taenze,” and later a group 
of Chopin and Brahms. Lena Palmer showed well de- 
veloped technic and a fine rhythmical feeling in her play- 
ing of the “Carmen” transcription of Moszkowski. Juanita 
lhomas played a Scarlatti sonata with beauty of tone and 
delightful nuance, also a group of carnival scenes of Hans 
Huber \lice Shields gave a brilliant reading of De- 
“Reflets dans l'eau” and “The Lark,” of Bala- 
delighted the audience with her superb play- 


w of the Schulz-Evler arrangement of the “Blue Danube.” 


kirew, and 


Davis’ scholarship and musical equipment were 
to a successful test in the second and third movements 
the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto 


zene 


Theodore Bohlmann and John Hoffmann presented sev- 


eral of their students in a most interesting recital at the 
Conservatory, Thursday evening. Jermis Vardemann, a 
young pianist of extraordinary attainments, played the first 
movement of the Beethoven G major concerto, displaying 
splendid virtuosity in the cadenza. Laura Harton con- 


ributed a valse by Moszkowski and a Liszt group in 


which sl} Lorena Creamer 
ve the Tschaikowsky F major variations with finish and 


Walter Chapman closed the program with a 


1¢ gave proof of unusual ability 


Hancy 
roup of contrasting numbers which brought into play his 
talent ir. Chapman has just returned from 
neert tour in the West to take up his studies again 
inder Mr. Bohlmann lhe program was diversified by 
number of talented singers, including Marguerite Stras- 
lle, Dorothy George, Nell Sanson, J. Marshall Adams, 
and Earl Keller, all in excellent voice, giving artistic ren- 
Ruth Gordon, pupil of 
Hans Richard, exhibited musicianly grasp, refinement, and 
a wide knowledge of the literature of the piano in her 
recital at the Conservatory, Friday night. Her poetic play- 
ing of a Chopin group was of particular interest, while 
the d’Albert suite disclosed much brilliancy. Assisting her 
was Abby Bradley, violinist, pupil of Bernard Sturm. Miss 
Bradley played a concerto by Nardini with beautiful purity 
tone and splendid poise. Etta Mastin, a new singer 


ny sided 


ditions of their songs and arias 


CINCINNATI jj] 


with a fine mezzo soprano voice, was introduced in a song 
recital at the conservatory, Monday night. Miss Mastin 
reflected great credit on her teacher, Miss Baur, revealing 
not only a well trained voice, but also scholarship and 
dramatic capacity of a high order. Elizabeth Martin, 
pianist, added to the enjoyable program. 
ne 

Miss Baur atinounces the graduation exercises of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music for Friday evening, 
June 14, when the speaker will be the Rev. Dr. Bell, of 
Baltimore. The musical program will, as usual, be given 
by the Conservatory Orchestra, under the direction of Pier 
Adolfo Tirindelli, and will include a fugue composed by 
John Thomas, a gifted member of Edgar Stillman-Kel- 
ley’s composition class. The graduates, of whom there 
will be twenty-five, are drawn from the departments of 
vocal culture, piano, violin, expression, public school music 
and normal training, and represent the classes of Clara 
Baur, Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, Bernard Sturm, Frederic 
Shailer Evans, Theodor Bohlmann, Hans Richard, Helen 
May Curtis, Wilhelm Graupner, Hugo Sederberg, John A. 
Hoffmann and Margaret Pace. The Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music announces the following recitals for the 
week: 


Monday evening June 3-—VPiano recital by Nell Sansom, pupil of 


Theodor Bohlmann 

Tuesday evening, June 4—Song recital by Zanna Staater, pupil of 
Clara Baur, assisted by Hazel Dessery, violinist, pupil of Bernard 
Sturm. 

Wednesday evening, June 5—Joint recital by Marie Neuffer, vio 
linist, punil of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, and Lillian Duerig, pianist 
pupil of Wilhelm Kraupner 

Thursday evening, June 6 
of Hans Richard. 

Friday matinee, 3 o'clock, June 7—Recital by pupils of Mrs. Theo- 
dor Bohlmann. 


Piano recital by May Bingham, pupil 


Friday evening, June 7—Piano recital by pupils of Frederic Shailer 
Evans. 

Saturday matinee, 3 o'clock, June 8—Recital by pupils from the 
classes of Helen Pauline Adams and Mozelle Bennett. 

Saturday evening, June 8—Violin recital by Hazel Dessery, pupil 


of Bernard Sturm, 
mere 

On the evening of June 10, Louise Ford will give a grad- 
uate recital, pupil from the class of Joseph O'Meara, in 
the Odeon, and will be assisted by Elvira Voorhees, pupil 
from the class of Romeo, Gerno, 

nRe 

Cecelia Hoffmann, soprano, a pupil of Douglass Powell 
at the College of Music, will give her graduating recital 
at the Odeon, assisted by Frederick Klosterman, Lilian 
Knox, and Carolyn Hutton. Miss Hoffmann has been 
very successful in concert work the past season. Her 
numbers will be three arias from Haydn's “Creation,” reci- 
tative and aria from “Madama Butterfly,” two songs by 
Cadman, “Villanelle” by Dell’ Acqua, “Bride Song” by 
Cowen, “Little Gray Dove,” Saar, “A Winter Rose,” 
Young, and “Will 0’ the Wisp” by Spross. 

nner 

Tuesday evening, at the Odeon, the following program 
was given by pupils of Albino Gorno, assisted by George 
Keller, tenor: 

“Traumerei,” MacDowell; nocturne in C sharp minor, 
Chopin, Florence Witherspoon; voice—“Durch die Wal- 
der,” from “Der Freischiitz,” Weber, George Keller; Ro- 
manze in B minor, Saint-Saéns; Etude Chevaleresque, 
Godard, Edith Julian; Cantique d'Amour, Listz; Valse 
Caprice, after Franz Schubert’s Soirée de Vienne, Liszt, 
Regina van Kirk; Senta’s Ballad from “Flying Dutchman,” 
Wagner-Liszt; barcarolle in G minor, Rubinstein; “Storm,” 
Liszt, Frederick Klosterman; vyoice—“At the Feast I 
Watch’d Thee,” from “Sayonara,” Cadman; “Dearest,” 
Homer; “Evening,” Landon Ronald, George Keller; Etude 
in C minor, and Nocturne in D flat, Chopin; and Bur- 
lesca, Gorno, Irene Gardner. 

mre 

Mrs. William McAlpin, whose work as an operatic coach 
and dramatic teacher is as well known in the East as in 
this, her native city, will visit New York the last week in 
June to place several of her advanced pupils with opera 
companies. Mrs. McAlpin goes East each year at this 
time and personally looks after the booking of her pupils. 
She has now 131 pupils on the stage. Vera Stanley, one 
of her pupils, was leading lady with Henry Woodruff last 
year, She was first placed by Mrs. McAlpin with the 
“Prince of Pilsen” Company and made an immediate hit. 
Mrs. McAlpin will give two performances of vaudeville 
at Music Hall next November in which many of her pupils, 
who are well known in the professional world, will appear. 

Jesste Partton Tyree. 





phe Drury College Conservatory. 
Commencement exercises held by the Conservatory of 
Music of Drury College, at Springfield, Mo., June 1, in- 


cluded among others a splendid program of organ music 
by Dean W. A. Chalfant, assisted by Prof. F. T. Johnson, 
tenor, both of the faculty, and a piano recital by Daucy 
Mary Hill, assisted by Elizabeth Jenkins, soprano. The 
status of this conservatory may well be gauged from the 
appended program given by the Misses Hill and Jenkins: 


Dae Re D B oe oc ona iid oe ene da dnes ravens sch Sasha Brahms 
Frihlingssehnsucht dpe.cntsdannachederesscsiwnsebacodns Schubert 
Ts 
PO FOO Bian cndexVueaians soree 8 ba0 bis b5 64 eenev dteebesks eel 
PO OS ack gc vinep Asoo aeakcbsvoncteebee beabeweiae Chopin 


C major (Agitato). 

A minor (Lento). 

G major (Vivace). 

minor (Largo). 

D major (Allegro molto). 

B minor (Lento assai). 

A major (Andantino). 

F sharp minor (Molto agitato). 
E major (Largo). , 

C sharp major (Allegro molto). 
B major (Vivace). 

G sharp minor (Presto). 

F sharp minor (Lento). 

D flat minor (Allegro). 

D flat major (Sostenuto). 

B flat minor (Presto con fuoco). 
A flat major (Allegretto). 
minor (Allegro molto). 

flat major (Vivace). 

> minor (Largo). 

B flat major (Cantabile). 

G minor (Molto agitato). 


= 


Q ms 





F major (Moderato). 

D minor (Allegro ap; assionate). 
a | rrr peee ee bSbaei ee Oo ones wh viehe bedions Strauss 
Boat Somg ....ssccescsseseeeees ova vase ate 
Simeet Tipetls fete GO onc ccc cc cwicduvesccceenscsecccseces MOO 
atiaiia fe. CO: We. GI: Bho oo ccd at's ccnvsvdncevcensesseess Grieg 
ee: MEE INE ia. ipods onc canndin sme cnc cahas sieeen Rubinstein 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody .......... as sisoeuaeeee 





Some Songs by Frances Allitsen. 

The following list of songs by Frances Allitsen, with 
the English and American publishers, will no doubt be of 
great interest to the many admirers of this gifted Eng- 
lish woman’s compositions : 

ASCHERBERG, HOPWOOD & CREW, 
16 Mortimer Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


New York: E. SCHUBERTH & CO. 
*Album of six songs, in 2 keys (for tenor and baritone). 


Wilt thou take me for thy slave? 


Unto Thy Heart (violin obligato)..............e00- ebossene 3 keys 
Marjorie 
CREE... ph Sed he ndas2 Reacatobetpeseccdorenes Daicasaiawees 2 keys 


Apart for evermore 

Sons of the City 

O like a Queen (baritome or temor) 2.0.0.6. cee ceeeeeeeres -2 keys 

King or Slave 

They were wiser then 

Prinz Ivan’s Gesang (baritone) German and English words 
EDWIN ASHDOWN, 

Hanover Square, London, W., and 5 East 14th Street, New York. 
OU Ne NNR ki han 50 cena ceebeccocettwessnebixsones 3 keys 
Poem, William Watson. 

ORs Bb a hn ha wind bs bak Cheeni adersewecierindesis 2 keys 
Poem, Victor Hugo. 

*The Lover's Wish (baritone) 
Poem, Victor Hugo. 


*Two songs— 
Ce NE aa iin ote s vet eddeacicreveisccnsdbusevarpancess 2 keys 
WOR. vsccvecces TTT TTT CLT TTT re ou ese cubnsdsss endeese 2 Keys 


“Fidelity (baritone) 
BOOSEY & CO., 
205 Regent Street, W., and 9 East 17th Street, New York. 


SAGapetlet  CHIOUOED ovina Cees ie scnscascciases ..Db and Eb 
(Organ accomp., ad lib., price 3d.) 
ae MO Nn pees cba dovccedwebhsebocas skecbivaseen G and A 
Nia a hein vad cuaucscre si*s 65d es eaees -+-E and G 
es SI 4. a 4b ak bibs 0 0X u00.9.b3 65s 0nccsesecczesese D and E 
TU FN i 4 sine'e CES Se eES DAA H ds ONO RKie et deéiveduete F minor 
*Come not when I am dead............... cuceepuks cadmas D and F 
(Tennyson.) 
*Retad, any Rens isos 6.05 608s codeine s'cvevess oehiuneiasus® c 
Perak Mee? | siciin. es Kus caches cc cteetink sii ercavtcoss ...-D and E 
"Like ag the Hart (with ceilo accomp., ad lib.)........ C, Eb and F 
Ditto, German version— 

eT eT eT Tene T Tee Pere oe vesiw < 
a SORE Ne i adie a ls oko od ca didda nett ea nance edad acess COu5 Eb 
*Lord Oe OR CD. i kasi ncceddeubecareacees Bb, C and Eb 

Ditto, German version— 
Ser are Sa NE AOE csi oo os 0500 dk uNeawo bass Seabees ce Bb 
(Organ or harmonium part, price 3d.) 
ee RP MPEP Loe POTT TT TTT STEP T CTE Tee TT ree E and F 
i | Sy Perey eee rr er Eee eT, D and Eb 
SLOG: DD 6.55 vas Ke HeNi es Vek end ns cnees saeseh ese Bb and C 
RAGE GE RNC ainicd tc baie sc Cbd eh eR enic cee arecesesteehes ae 
ie Sos is cheadcinn vi buds bavbues nbedeenenens biabies Eb 
*Margaret ......... ChpRURS Os CdNES OO ESOC Calter Nop se ie Me O 
"Marg Tamlltom ...0c.6sceseces dinbdcsinvedeasintss lees C and E 
i Tee CO a Figen nies sveeed Mueqane es see iaapersonce G minor 
DES CAGED boc ciSesvrgdatesasscvsecasecnetanreeesvcadt'es D and F 
Not quite alone...... dices davesiccdh dbeekscéhioncck we Meee ae 
*Oh! for a burst of song.......... Geka cpue od tavey enews onde ye A 
Old Ciuc: om the Strive CT Re) qo... iscccicncctavcsescscws C, D and F 
Ce Ee Bia ici. cons hn eihsncdvadause view A, C and Eb 
SPeipen Brea Bemiicscciies cocescessiseccuse D, F and A (minor) 
(Words, Marie Corelli.) 

ee Sehae kcosvecnaaaveees vik oe kkdanee D, E and G 
Sing me to rest (with violin accomp.) abies -A and C 
Somer OF Datanaes CA) 0 inde iad ve csndc sve evsucces’ DO 





*Song of Thanksgiving. . . >, Eb, F and G 
Ditto, French version— 
Se SED oa dk bk s cawmbnd aude d aVasinwies Kaeeencs F 


(Organ or harmonium part, price 3d.) 
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= 
“Spring Contrasts (Words by W. E. Henley) 


*The Spring, my dear. A and B (minor) 


*The nightingale has a lyre hdd hen peReeae eS eeaen C and E 
Stars of June (The) ....... eeacdanes pene kena. 
Sunset and Dawn ... buts - AEA jesus <ousnee ae FT 


(Organ part, price 6d.) 


There's a land.... ..D, Eb, F and G 


Organ part ad iib., price 3d.; chorus part, price, 1d. 


Thy Presence ........ aie velhaes awe eke aa ow 
*Thy voice is heard... Ab and C 
( Tennyson.) 

Iwo Christmas songs— 
“Star in the East (The) 
*From heart to heart 
Wayfarer (The) - o0e-s D and E 
When the boys come home... D, Eb and G 
“When we two parted... . Eb 
(Violin part, price 3d.) 

Who would not captive be ane . eceenbebabancue 
VOMER sv cecesde ‘ G, Bb and ¢€ 
*MOODS AND TENSES 
A Cycle of Eight Songs 

Baritone Words by 
Rebellion ‘ Amelia B. Edwards 
Love's Mandate ; Anon 
As the Buds look uy William C. Scully 
Regret . ....-Frank Hyde 
Doubts .. ..-Lerd Lytton 
Resolve : ‘ .. Frank Hyde 
Rapture . ; ..-Frank Hyde 
Love's Victory ... Robert Bridges 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, 

(G. Schirmer Inc.) 26 West Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A 
“Glory to God on high 
“I know a little rose 
*Album of eight songs Poems by Heine 
\ Cavalier’s Song 
Seng of Dawn 
A pine tree standeth lonely 
Iwo Sapphires . ay 
Diamonds bast thou and pearls hve -wieeiabe 
King Duncan's Daughter Ee? Sita Fora 


Heine Album 


Since my love now loves me not 


Fathoms deep may drift the 
O! Death it is the cold, coid night ; 
Ratherime 2... -.ccccccenescerccsesetesecscces 
Two songs 

*Think on me, deat 

*Together 
*Like a garden after rain 
Sovereignty of God 
*Two songs 

Since we parted ‘ve 2 keys 

Absence ; 2 keys 
The Waning Moor 
The Nightlong Tryst 
High o’er the hill 
\ King of Liang 

MUSIC IN SAN DIEGO. 
San Dixeo, Cal., May 30, 1912 


The Symphony Society of San Diego presented the 
symphony orchestra in its ninth concert last Tuesday even- 
ing. The event had been well advertised as a popular af 
fair—both price and music—and the result was nothing 
short of wonderful, An immense audience greeted the 
players and great enthusiasm prevailed. Richard Schlie 
wen, conductor, prefaced the program with a heart to heart 
talk, and during the intermission, Wilmot Grifhs, one of 
the directors and a well known banker of this city; gave 
the people a few facts and figures to take home with them 
for their earnest consideration. On the whole the organi- 
zation makes a fine showing for a year’s work. The pro- 
gram follows: 

Overture “Zampa,” Herold; “Danse Macabre,” Saint 
Saéns; fantasie ballet (violin solo), De Beriot; march 
“Lenore,” Raff; “Pas des Escharpes,” Chaminade; gavotte, 
“Mignon,” Thomas, and suite, “Peer Gynt,” Grieg, Ches- 
ley Mills, of the faculty of the San Diego Music Institute, 
was soloist, playing the brilliant “Scene de Ballet’ by De 
Beriot admirably and interpreting with fine intonation, 
feeling and finesse this difficult selection. 


Albert F. Conant, until recently organist of the (Mother 
Church) First Church of Christ, Scientist, Boston has ac- 
cepted the position of organist at the San Diego Church 
of Christ, Scientist, which is an unusually beautiful build 
ing and equipped with a fine modern organ. Mr. Conant 
recently gave a recital and was invited to repeat the pro- 
gram at the Pro-Cathedral, Los Angeles, which brought 
him the same congratulations which, as an artist and sin- 
cere student of organ music, he richly deserves. The fol- 
lowing program was performed in both cities Prelude 
“Heroic,” Faulkes; toccata and fugue in D minor, Bach; 
“My Heart Ever Faithful,” Bach; sonata in C minor, 
Guilmant; “Evensong,” Edward F. Johnston; serenade in 
B flat, Gottfried H. Federlein; concert prelude and fugue, 
Faulkes; “In the Twilight,” F. Flaxington Harker; toc- 
cata in D major, Rene L. Becker 


Loleta Levette Rowan, for many vears a vocal teacher 
in this city, will leave San Diego in a few weeks for Eu- 
rope. Monday evening Mrs. Rowan will give a concert 
at Grant Hotel Auditorium, assisted by Florence Schinkel- 
Gray, soprano; Mrs. H. M. Vincent, and Zay Rector Bebitt, 
pianists, and Richard Schliewen, violinist. Mrs. Rowan, 


who is a contralto, will sing a group of German lieder 
and two arias from “Samson and Delilah” (Saimt- 
Saéns) 

TYNDALL Gray. 





MUSIC FESTIVAL IN IOWA CITY. 
Iowa Crty, Ia., May 20 21 

There is yet another music festival to record; this time 
it concerns Iowa City, la., where the festival was held un 
der the auspices of the University of lowa and lowa City 
May 21 and 22,at the University Armory 
were given, one on the evening of the first date and two 
on the second day, a matinee and evening program 


hese concerts 


The programs for the three concerts follow: 


MAY 21, 8 P. M 
Allegro Moderato Goda 
The Beethoven Trio 


One Fine Day, from Madame Butterfly Puc 


Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid 


She Never Told Her Love... S Hayde 
Love Song Brahms 
Recitative and aria, I Rage, I Melt, I Burn, from Acis and 

Galatea Hance 


Gustaf Holmquist 
Adagio and Allegro Reethover 


rhe Beethoven Trio 


My Love Is Like the Red, Red Rose . lames G. Mac Dermid 
Charity James G. MacDe 

The Song that My Heart Is Singing James G. MacDern 

If I Knew You and You Knew Me James G. MacDermi 


Sibyl! Sammis-MacDermid 
(The composer at the piano.) 
Der Wanderer +" anes s Schubert 
© du mein holder Abendstern, from Tannhaduser . Wagner 
Recitative and aria, She Alone Charmeth My Sadness, from 
The Queen of Sheba Gounod 
Gustaf Holmquist 
Romanze ......... : Marechne 
Scherzo ove Swe ‘ Rubinste 
The Beethoven Trio 
MAY 22, 2.15 P. M 
Overture to Rienzi . ‘ Wagne 
Minneapolis Orchestra 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso Saint-Saén 
Richard Czerwonky 
Andante cantabile (Romanza), from Symphony N in 
E minor I'schaikowsk 
Orchestra 
Aria, Lend Me Your Aid, from The Queen of Sheba Gour 
Joseph Schenke 
I'wo intermezzi from The Jewels of the Madonna Wolf-Fer 
Orchestra 
Balatelia from I Pagliacci Leoncava 
Lucille Stevenson 


Berceuse ee ‘ ° Jaernefelcdt 
Malaguena from Boabdil - Moszkow sk 
Orchestra 
MAY 22, 8 P. M 
Prelude, Die Meistersinger Wagner 
Minneapolis Orchestra 
\dagio from cello concerto Hayd 
Elfentanz . Popye 
Willy Lamping 

Suite in A minor Mac Dow 
Orchestra 
Oratorio, Elijal Mendelssohn 
Soloists: Lucille Stevenson, Genevieve Wheat, lose Schenke 
Horatio Connell, the University and lowa City Choral 


Society and the Orchestra 


In the concerts the choral numbers were conducted by 
Gustav Schoettle, and the orchestra numbers by Emil Ober 
hoffer, musica] director of the Minneapolis Symphony Or 
chestra. 


The Girls’ Glee Club of the University gave a concert at 
the Natural Science Auditorium, Tuesday evening, May 
28, under the musical direction of Effie M. Proffitt. Miss 
Harrison, reader, assisted, and the soloists in the oratorio 
selections were Clifford Hakes and Frank Callender 








LOHENGRIN.” 
Das anheil hat mit meinem Fallbegonnen. 





Manha Avenue ] 
New York, Ma S .) } 

To The Musical ( ure? 
In a recent issue of THe Musicat Covurrer an article 





under the caption of “Two Hundred Dollars Reward” ar 


rested my attention. It referred to the authorship or 
origin of the tune associated with our national anthem 
‘The Star Spangled Banner,” and contained a sugges 


tion that “Congress should arrange for the adoption of a 
suitable verse to accompany this music”’ This article 
should be read by every American musician, as it has a 
patriotic sigmificance and ts of national import 

You justly say Although ‘The Star Spangled Ban 
ner’ has not been legally adopted s been accepted b 
the people, which makes it national there is little fear 
that it will be superseded by ‘America,’ in spite of the 


fact that the American Flag Association sends out cir 


culars advocating its adoption into schools on Flag Day 

I contend that “The Star Spangled Banner” (words 
and music) will always remain national anthem by 
virtue of its dramatic conception and the fact that the 
flag represents our nationality he very sight of the 
Stars and Stripes inspires enthusiasm and thrills our 


hearts with joy 


lo illustrate: In one Masot lodges a new cere 
mony has been introduced, the carrying of ir nationa 
emblem up to the altar and saluting it, the ledge burst 
ing into song and singing The Star Spangled Bannet 
The effect is magical, inspiring, and the honoring of the 
flag spontaneous. In 1814, the British Admiral Cockburn 








with a fleet of warships, entered Chesapeake Bay, bent on 


the destruction f Fort McHenry One Dr. Barnes, a 
prominent resident of Upper Marlborough, had been ar 
rested. Francis Scott Key (an attorney), with the san 
tion of President Madison, sought his release, | ving cor 
vinced the British admiral that Dr. Barnes was worthy 
of his clemency He was given his liberty. Key, how 
ever, and a Mr. Skinner, who accompanied him, were 


detained as hostages during the bombardment of the fort 





All day long and during the ni 


poured in on the little structure ‘By the dawn’s early 


a rain of shot and shell 
light” the anxious Americans saw that “the flag was still 
there!” Francis Scott Key, then and ther with an in 
voluntary burst of poetic fervor, wrote the inspired words 


} 


of “The Star Spangled Banner.” Its conception under 
such a dramatic environment, connected as it is with the 
early struggles of ir country for existence, has so im 
pressed it on the minds and endeared it to the hearts 
of the people that it will always remain our national an 
them, nor can any legislative act change it Vox populi 
vox Dei 

As to the tune, | nsider “The Star Spangled Bannet 
the equal of’ other national anthems (with the exception 
of “La Marseillais« 

Hymns t il t if t ‘ 1 ne r 
be chromati liator t nies are t t for mY 
for the people 

We find that the first strophe or “m il pet i the 
“Star Spangled Banner iit on the tonite triad of ¢ 
Che fourth or middle ir rests on the dominant " 
plete phrase ends on the toni The natural (open tones) 

{ the t iT ri lend themselve I im Har toree t 
vigorous and virile expr n; hence, there can be 
more fitting or majestic manner f giving ice t th 
query of the opening stanza of the Star Spangled Ban 
ner’ than the ise mack f this triad The musi yf the 
whole anthem is dignified, forceful nd impressive T he 
only criticism to be made that it ge i twelfth 
too great for a people's ng ge limut tor folh 
song sh ild rarely if ever, exceed an octa' 

In regard to “America,” y ire right in saying Uhe 
British national air is hard fit for use at American 
patriotic service 

‘My Country ’Ti f Thee” is a patrioti ymn of great 
worth and beauty, far perior to the Englis ‘ ! f 
it 1s indissolubly nnected with the British air, and an 
attempt to associate it with other n will prove futile 

“America” will constantly be used for patrioti purposes 
but should never be considered national anthem 
logical consistency and “the eternal n f things 
forbid! 

I agree with you in thinking t ld tab 
action not however, t pr ile " ev ‘ ‘ for ¢ 
‘Star Soangled Banner,” but that the Governme 
authorize the giving of two prizes ne for table vers 
and one for its musical setting. the testants to be re 
stricted to native born Amer n 

‘¥ N SARTLE 

Mr. Interlocutor, can you tell me the difference between 
an organist and i ma wl nvestigating limburger 
heese ?” 


“No, Mr. Bones, I cann And what is the difference?” 


“One knows his stops and the other stops his nose 
London Music 











The Sensation of the 
waning in the 
German Concert Rooms 


season 


was the Singing of the 


stupendous 


Richard Strauss 


t 


BY 


This program comprised 
24 songs by the composer 
of the Stonebreaker, the 
Workman, Morning, etc. 





Roland Bocquet accom- 
panied at the Piano. 


Mr. Rains 1s coming Home 
early in the New Year. 


He will give his first New 
York Recital Jan. II. 


He will give his first 
Chicago Recital Jan. 19. 


Roland Bocquet, the 
famous accompanist, will 
be at the Piano. 





Leon Rains will sing in The 
Messiah at Dresden before 
leaving for America. 





CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE NEGLECTED PUBLIC. 








A Paper by Kenneth M. Bradley, Director of the Bush Temple Conservatory of 
Music, Chicago, Read at the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association 
Convention Held at Streator, Ill., May 7, 8, 9 and 10. 








As you and I are such important individuals belonging 
to the public, one would most naturally imagine that our 
subject would be intensely personal, but it is my desire to 
subdivide the public, and by deduction leave us out of the 
question; and when we are sure that the proper lines of 
demarcation have been drawn, then you and I can indulge 
in the most scandalous accusations, and gossip to our 
hearts’ content, concerning the absent. Of course, with 
the promise that we will not tell, and to treat the matter 
as one of confidence. 

The public is divided into two general classes, the utili- 
tarian and the artistic. To the use of the word practical 
as the opposite of artistic I must strenuously object. The 
artist may be practical or unpractical, and the same is true 





KENNETH M. BRADLEY, 


Director Bush Tem le Conservatory, Chicago 


I am inclined to think that the average 
artist 18 more practical than the average money getter. 
Not that they necessarily know how to trade, or cook or 
sew, or attend to the many things usually called practical, 
for the sacrifice of the time in learning how to do many 
of these things would not be practical. But they are prac- 
tical inasmuch as they live more completely and enjoy more 
of the life which is given them. The money getter is gen- 
erally regarded as practical. What can the moneyed man 
do with his possessions? The artist answers that he can 
own a fine home, fill it with collections of art, travel, and 
visit the cathedrals and art galleries of other lands, attend 
Quite nice, but unfortu- 
1e average life is too short to acquire an intimate 
understanding of art and also great wealth, 


of the utilitarian 


concerts, operas and theaters 
nately tl 


[If a man could be sure 
That his days would endure 
For the space of a thourand long years, 
What deeds he might d>, 
What things he could know, 
And all without burry or care 
rhe possession of art is in its understanding. One may 
claim the legal ownership of priceless marbles, canvases 
and MSS., but unless the owner can comprehend the lan 
guage of these various expressions they are as nothing to 
him. I contend that it is more practical to acquire an 
appreciation of things I cannot buy than to accumulate 
the money enabling me to buy things I cannot appreciate 
I have known many great artists, and most of them are 
practical and also well educated men and women. Not 
that their education has necessarily been acquired in the 
university, but in their positions they are, as a rule, as 
thoroughly equipped as most university professors I have 
known 
Civilization dawned with the realizat‘on of human neces- 
sity. Education is the development of our natural powers 
and forces to meet these demands. Any activity if prop- 
erly developed becomes an art. By education the shelter 


of the aboriginal became architecture, by education the 
Greeks gave spirit to marble, by education the Middle 
Ages gave substance to color, and the modern education 
has given form, which embodies every spiritual emotion 
to fugitive sounds. 

Art is the necessary complement to education, Its pro- 
duction, interpretation and understanding are the results 
of education. As suggested by Spencer, art is to education 
as a rose is to the root of the bush. The gardener gives 
his attention to the root, the bloom is the natural result. 

Art is the expression of an ideal, and the ideal is a con- 
ception of the truth, truth is divinity, divinity is infinite; 
as the expression is human, it is finite, therefore art is 
the finite endeavoring to express the infinite. 

If you concede that my course of reasoning is logical, 
then you must agree with me when I say there can be no 
definite standards of art, as the finite can not establish 
definite standards for the infinite. Such standards are 
necessarily personal. 

Though music is only one of the many expressions of 
art, it is our aim to discuss the question from a musician's 
standpoint, but not to argue the questions of music, nor 
that of the musician, Lut the problems concerning the in- 
dividuals not engaged in music, that is, the neglected 
public. 

The average utilitarian regards music as of little impor- 
tance to our commercial age, and may think it would make 
but little difference if music were abolished. If these so 
called “practical people” would but for a moment reflect 
and consider the vast -ums of money spent in the con- 
struction of music halls, opera houses, instruments and 
publications, the railroad transportation of the traveling 
artists and the hundred thousands of individuals who are 
daily carried to and from the centers of musical activity, 
and the money made by artists which is again circulated 
in every commercial avenue, they would soon realize that 
music plays a vital part in the world today. Nor is the 
press the least interested party. The space used in the 
advertising of schools, concerts, operas, etc., is most con- 
spicuous in the majority of newspapers, also the adver- 
tising of music which is used to attract the buyers for 
every conceivable thing from spring bonnets to wear and 
political ideas. Inasmuch as music occupies such an im- 
portant position in the commercial world, one would think 
the so called “practical mind” would endeavor to acquaint 
itself with the reason of it all and ask “What is music?” 

However, the average artist is more likely to denounce 
commercialism, than the utilitarian is to denounce the ar- 
tistic. We should realize that each is a necessary supple- 
ment to the other, and in proportion to our desire that the 
commercial mind be more appreciative and honest with us 
should we endeavor to be equally appreciative and honest 
with them. 

The antagonistic position which we hold is not sane or 
economic. The financial hope of the artist lies in the pos- 
sibility of an audience. More efforts in development of 
the public’s appreciation of music, bringing them in closer 
understanding with the art, and less spent on foolish at- 
tempts to advertise artists, and vain efforts to create false 
pedestals on which we climb in order to be “Exhibit A” 
will develop a public demanding good art and good artists, 
rather than artists demanding patronage. We should learn 
from the commercial mind how to create the demand for 
the supply. At present the uneconomic principle is canni- 
balistic, inasmuch as we are feeding on each other. 

he audience at an artist’s concert is made up largely 
of artists, professionals and semi-professionals, and our 
educational efforts are along the lines which increase the 
supply rather than the demand. 

There are some who enjoy music, some who understand 
and some who produce. Some combine the three possi- 
bilities. Enjoyment may be necessary to understanding 
and is essential to production. But understanding will in- 
tensify the inherent enjoyment possessed by any. 

Neither interest nor enjoyment imply understanding. 
Two individuals may be equally interested in an artist’s 
result. The artist’s appreciation of a house is first aroused 
by the lines and color scheme emphoyed, while the utili- 
tarian primarily appreciates the purpose and convenience 
of arrangement creating the lines. Gorn with a leaning to 
one side or the other, we should endeavor to appreciate the 
opposite. Artists, like the rest of humanity, are born as 
possibilities and not as finalities. An artist has two crea- 
tors, God and himself. The former creates the possibili- 
ties, the latter uses the possibilities as he will. When we 
succeed we say we are “self made,” but when we fail we 























say “We are as God made us.” God made only possi- 
bilities of success, men make the failure. 

The love of art accompanied with an application which 
enables one to acquire a technic is talent. If one possess 
an ability which enables him to do by intuition that what 
talent does by application, it is genius. The trouble with 
our educational system is not that we advise all who have 
an interest in music to study, but the error lies in the fact 
that the majority of the schools and teachers have a 
method, and all students are expected to fit the same meth- 
od, which is used on all alike, whether their ability is 
limited by only ordinary interest, talent or genius, without 
an effort to find the student's natural possibilities. When 
the student does not advance and fit the pattern of the 
teacher's method, the teacher says the student failed. Such 
is not the case, however, for the method failed 1 have 
heard many teachers say that their experience is to tind 
not over one in ten who amounts to anything. | always 
think they must have a method which failed with nine out 
of ten. , 

The elements of understanding and production are taught 
in the elementary schools, and should be more thoroughly 
emphasized than they are. The enjoyments are made pos- 
sible by concerts, operas, mechanical players, German bands, 
church organs, street organs, etc., with their varying de- 
grees of influence for good. The higher education which 
leads to understanding is largely confined to the conserva- 
tories and private studios, although the musical subjects 
should be taught in our universities. A few universities 
have music departments, but the great majority of the few 
are either reproductions of the professional training 
schools (that is, the conservatories) or have teachers who 
use the same methods as employed by private instructors, 
or are rather vague and sometimes confusing as to their 
purpose. A few of our universities are making endeavors 
along more practical lines. 

It is not intended to suggest that the university should 
arrange courses to produce mediocre artists either pro 
fessional or amateur, nor should they compete with the 
conservatories which are especially designed to eqnip the 
students for art careers. The methods employed should 
be quite distinct in the development of the artist who 
produces and the student who wishes to become an intel- 
ligent and understanding lover of music 

The necessary expense and time required at the conser 
vatory and private studio make them impossible for the 
masses. Nor are the methods employed practical for the 
student with only cultural ambitions. What we need is 
understanding among the masses to create appreciation 
However, each class of these educational institutions (that 
is, the university and the conservatory) should borrow 
from the other some of its principles 

The musical institutions now existing should endeavor 
to encourage a broader education and at the same time 
keep in mind the art lover’s ideals. Without this almost 
playful enjoyment the student is likely to become a drudge 
Whenever the student becomes obsessed by the sole de- 
sire to overcome difficult and technica] obstacles, the re 
sult is fatal. Many have become so saturated with the 
false idea of technic that, forgetting its purpose, they mis 
take the cause for the effect. The artist should never lose 
sight of the function of music, its history, its theory and 
philosophy, without which no enjoyable appreciation is 
possible. Nor should the student fear that his individual 
ity or originality will suffer by too much learning along 
those lines. I have never known a great artist who was 
not a philosopher and versatile in understanding. Great 
professional schools are few, and they are necessarily lo 
cated in great centers of population; artists must be sur 
rounded by art, in order to develop, as theory and 
lectures are not enough 

The question of time is of great importance to artist 
students, bat they could and should learn more of other 
subjects than is generally required At least the equiva 
lent of a high school education should be demanded, and 
this fundamental knowledge should be supplemented by 
more general culture than is usually required 

In every locality there are many who realize that the'r 
ambition and ability do not warrant the sacrifice of tim: 
and money to pursue the courses prescribed by our seri 
ous teachers and conservatories. In their faHure to find 
what they desire, they make the mistake of choosing the 
greater of two evils, so far as they are concerned, and 
select some second rate and cheap teachers, who can give 
them nothing, that is, neither technic nor culture. Mil 
lions of dollars are spent and much valuable time is lost 
by these ambitious and honest individuals owing to the 
lack of the educational institutions which should give them 
what they want. 

The baby questions, such as “Why is the sky blue?” or 
“Why is the fire hot?” and all such perplexing questions 
to which the teased and annoyed father generally re 
plies, “Go, ask your mother,” are proofs of our inherent 
desire to know why, and it should be the right of every 
one to be answered. The baby’s “Why?” holds the an- 
swer to “Why is the university?” Higher education is 
not for acquiring learning for direct application nor to 
assist in making of money. There is a marked difference 
between learning and education. Much of our learning 
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is useless and sometimes harmful. Education is to dis- 
cipline the intellect and teachers establish principles which 
will help us in the utilization of our natural forces, and 
prepare one to live completely. False standards which 
cram the mind with useless facts can never be beneficial, 
nor can they be educational. 

Every community is clamoring for its educational needs 
to be met. Elementary schools are in every neighborhood, 
industrial, technical and agricultural schools are in every 
State. Universities and colleges are in every section, but 
where are the schools with practical courses for the 
masses to gain an understanding of music 

If art is the complement of education, as I contend it 
is, and music is the art expression of the modern world, 
is it not strange that a more serious considertion is not 
given it by our schools of higher learning? One would 
naturally think that institutions of higher iearning would 
endeavor to reach for the highest development; that is, 
an understanding of art. The elementary schools pre 
pare the mind for individual thought, which should be de 
veloped in the university and applied in life as the oppor 
tunity is presented. 

After completing the course which leads to the univer 
sity, the student has the choice of two courses which are 
in juxtaposition; that is, the so called scientific or clas 
sical. There is nothing wrong in these, but there is quite 
a distinct course, the third, which should be offered, the 
esthetic. I firmly believe there are many who would pre 
fer and find more helpful this course than either of the 
other two. The university should respond to the need, 
ind the result would be equally practical. 

The university course in music should make the same 
reqyirements for entrance as now exist for other courses, 
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and the curriculum of study should include general his 
tory, art history, literature, philosophy, psychology, theory 
of music, modern languages, and limited technical train 
ing. Without a certain amount of technical effort, there 
cannot be the proper understanding and appreciation 
music. In other words, the subjects required in the con 
servatories and universities should be the same, with this 
difference: the technical is necessarily of major importan 
in the conservatory, and the other subjects minor, whil 
the reverse should be the case at the university 

The usual term of four years alloted to other course 
is none too long for the esthetic course, and the art 
courses should lead to degrees, receiving equal recogni 
tion with those now existing 

I have known university presidents whe condemn tl 
commercial and ofttime charlatan contro] of the conser 
vatoTies 
why do the objectors not attempt to help the situatior 


This is probably in many cases just, but if so 


ty the establishment of accredited esthetic courses, th 
university would do more to raise the standard of musi 
than any other power; it would create the course for th: 
neglected public,” this would establish the much talked 
»f musical atmosphere, and the public would in turn cre 
ite the audience demanding good art, and thoroughly 
trained artists, measuring artists not by other artists but 
by art, and condemn the false in both. These university 
schools could have professional courses for those desir 
ing to become professional critics and maragers of mus 
ical institutions Critics properly equipped would b 
worthy of the position they hold, and as public educators 
they would be a benefit to the public they serve, and a 
great help to the artists. This would also tend to ck 
away with the ordinary reporter called a critic A man 
should not be placed in such a dangerous position that it 
enables him to assist in the making or the ruin of an 
attist's reputation, unless he is thoroughly educated alonz 
the lines he attempts to criticise 


In the ‘interpretation of music the artist is most de 
fenseless. If a critic passes judgment upon the merits 
of a picture, building, or composition, it matters very lit 
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tle, as the artist's result remains to prove the error or 
merit of the critic's personal idea, while in music all that 
remains is the critic's report, which is read by more per 
sons than were present at the function reviewed 

[f a man is accused of stealing a pig, our justice de 
mands that twelve of his peers decide the fate of the one 
accused. In music one man acts as judge and jury, as far 
as the readers of his paper are concerned, and puts forth 


} 


the verdict of “guilty” or “not guilty” according to his 


unexplained personal standards 


In the “good old days” the printer's devil was required 


office He was ex 





to do almost everything around 
pected to collect bills, set type, run the press, report deaths 
weddings, births and weights of babies, society and dra 
matic news, and occasionally sweep the floor, a duty now 
regarded unnecessary in many offices. But “the good old 
days” are gone, and with them many customs. Specialists 
are now engaged for the many offices—collectors, typists, 
janitors, special correspondents, etc. So that all that re 
mains for the average printer's imp is to report on the 
music and dramatic news; even society no longer belongs 
to the devil's field of activity. It takes a diplomat of no 
little experience to state who was there, and how they 
were gowned 

As the object of a newspaper is to give news, it should 
have a reporter for the music news, and also another in 
dividual worthy of being a public educator, as the latter 
is one who has neither the time nor the inclination to at 
tend to the office of news gathering The music report- 
ers position is not different from that of any other re 
perter. If a reporter is placed on the building activities 
of the city, it matters not what the locality or the char 
acter of the building, whether it be a church, apartment 


stable, private residence, et the merits of the architec 
ture should not be discussed by the ordinary reporter, as 
it is entirely out of his field of labor Che reporter's 
personal opinions are not de sired any more in music than 
any Other activity rhe name of the artist, the program, 


the place and the time arid how it was received by the au 


dience is all that the reporter should attempt. If an art 


; 


ist has given satisfaction to an audience, his mission was 
a good one, and worthy of note. Let the educator dwell 
upon the facts gathered by the reporter that may be of 
educational value 

If a critic is capable of criticising, he must have estab 
lished ideas and standards of measurement. If not, he is 
unworthy for the position standards, le 


him present them in advance, allowing the readers to make 
their own deductions, rather than giving only his final 
conclusion Then would the educational influence be far 


greater. Let the critics be men who can say more abou 
art and less about artists 

In this day, where notoriety is so desired, one would 
think obscurity not only a dangerous but a criminal po 
sition. In all walks of life there is an unwholesome de 
sire to advertise incorrectly: we hear the constant blast 
of horns, the ringing of bells and sounding of trumpets 
and artists, among the rest, bring into play every con 


ceivable noise, with the seeming fear that they will be 


lost among the unidentified. When we see the wrecks of 
those who are tempted by the limelight which played 
above the turbulent waters of publicity, and lured on and 
oO y the teasing Lorelei, we may well ask if they knew 
how to advertise properly 

There are many w mistake personal publicity for s 
cess. Public success will bring publicity, and naturally ar 
artist wants the appreciatior f his art from the pul 
he attempts to serve But every true artist, if a gentle 
man or lady “to the manner rn,’ will tell you that he 
or she regards the personal publicity not as success, but 
is the price paid for succes It the price in the bal 
nee according to the “ f mpensation Unfortu 
nately, many young students try pay the price in ad 
vance, Publicity without succes , rse 

The symbols of music are ton nd t ’ inguage 
deeper, more poetic thar i the inguage { eve 
human emotion from the rl trait { irresponsibl 
oys to the wail of ebbing lif No expression of art 
depicts the gladness or sorr 1M r despair the f 
of a suffering soul or the y of a heart made glad The 
divine art truthfully express rings to a common leve 


ideal nceptior n ther expression 


ill spirits with [ 


in the realm of art 


Let us hope that the ppreciation { this art mav be 
augmented among the masses Ma r great schools of 
music be able to do their work more thoroughly, may our 
educators, who control the institutions of higher learning 
he brought to a serious realizatior f tl work before 
them, and assist the art lovers t u erstanding of 
their inherent enjoyment May r students strive { 
the success which brings publicity but realize that { 
licity without ability is a e} fares fa r great 
newspapers be more careful and e serious in the sele 
tion of reporters and educator n y these critics fil 
the offices they hold in a manner which will be keeping 


with their possibilities for good 
Did some one say that I 


m arguing for Utopian con 
ditions? It may be so; but, like the baby’s “Whys,” 1 
peak, “Why not Utopia?” 
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London Extends Cordial Reception to Louis Persinger. 








Louis Persinger, “the new American violinist,” as he is 
being hailed in Europe, is duplicating his successes in 
England which he previously reaped on the Continent 
The appended notices from the London daily papers refer 
to Persinger’s first recital there last month (he is booked 
for several more recitals). 

If first impressions may be relied on, then it is our confident 
impression that Louis Persinger has come to stay. Mr, Persinger, 
an American, who was at one time a pupil of the Conservatorium 
it Leipsic and of Ysaye, made his first appearance in London in 
techstein Hall yesterday afternoon, and unquestionably delighted 
a fairly large audience And for once this was as it should have 
been, for not since Sarasate have we heard violin playing more 
neat in the left hand or more masterly in the bow hand, True 
Mr. Persinger was heard chiefly in music of a bygone day, though 
in his scheme was a Wieniawski concerto and a piece by Debussy; 
but the ancient music requires a perfect skill that makes its due 
effect almost more than the modern. Later no doubt the player 
will give one the opportunity for judging him in music which here 
is known as “classical”—a term used to denote Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms chiefly. But for ourselves we are quite satisfied to 
appraise his capabilities on a first hearing. To a fine tone and an 
abundance of well controlled temperament Mr. Persinger adds an 
immaculate finger technic and a power over all the intricacies of 
the bow—staccato and spiccato especially—and so his playing of 
the finale of Nardini’s concerto in E minor and Haydn's “Ca- 





LOUIS PERSINGER. 


priccietto” was of the most polished order; while, in the perfarmé 
unce of a “Melodie” said to be by Gluck, and in the slow move- 
ment from the above mentioned concerto his fine legate was well 
shown \ “Menuet” by Handel reminded one in its performance 
of Sarasate’s silvery tone and bell like clearness. Mr. Persinger's 
unaffected style, his evident enthusiasm and his lack of all that is 
undistinguished should carry him far—he ts still quite young; but to 
complete our satisfaction we should like to hear him in works that 
make an even greater artistic demand upon his resources,—London 


Daily Telegraph, May 10, 1912 


———w 

A musical star of the first magnitude appeared for the first time 
on Thursday at Bechstein Hal!, when Louis Persinger, an American- 
born violinist, who has studied at Leipsic under Hans Becker, gave 
his first London recital. After finishing his studies at the con 
servatorium, he studied with Ysaye and later with Jacques. Thibaud. 
His style reflects in a remarkable degree that of his two famous 
masters, for he possesses the broad, rich tone of the former, the 
grace and delicacy of the latter and the culture of both. It was 
evident after his performance of a concerto in E minor by Nardim 
snd of Wieniawski’s concerto in D minor that Persinger, who is 
only twenty-five, is a virtuoso of the first rank and a born artist. 
He happily possesses all the qualifications which go toward the 
making of a great violinist, technical clearness and accuracy, free- 
iom of bowing and highly developed esthetic sense. The smooth, 
sustained phrases of the Nardini concerto were expressed with no 
ittle charm, and the brilliant bravura of Wieniawski’s music were 
equally brilliantly achieved. Between the two concerti came a 
group of short studies, including a Handel “Menuet,” a Gluck 
“Melodie” and a “Capricci-tto” by Haydn, which served to display 
Louis Persinger’s fine phrasing and polished  style—Lonaon 
] 


Standard 


Many a London debut ends in disappointment to the audience 
and possibly in something more bitter than disappointment to the 
debutant. But Louis Persinger, who made his ficst appearance here 
at Bechstein Hall yesterday without the usual preliminary flourish 
f trumpets, is one of those young artists for whom a more than 
creditable future may be predicted with something like confidence. 
A pupil of Ysaye and Thibaud, he has played with success in Ger- 
many and his work has been endorsed by Nikisch. But the fact 
that his credentials are excellent may be forgotten in view of the 
success of his first violin recital yesterday. His program contained 
the concertos, in E minor and [1D minor, respec.ively, of Nardim 


and Wieniawski, and from the very first his smooth and confident 
manner put his ability beyond the reach of doubt. In the second 
work one detected neither a wrong nor even a rough sounding note 
The tone was round, warm and beautifully graded on the basis ot 
a subdued, but not an attenuated pianissimo. There was tempera- 
ment in a manner judiciously varied between the most forcible and 
the most tranquil shades of expression; and there was intuition in 
the fidelity with which the composer’s meaning was caught and re 
produced. It was not, certainly, a phenomenal reading; nothing 
is to be gained by extolling Mr. Persinger too highly. But it was 
raised above the virtuoso level by its intelligence; it was easv to 
feel the impetuosity of the “Allegro con fuoco”’ and the atmosphere 
of the succeeding section, “4 la Zingara”’; while the slow movement 
was treated with a breadth and dignity that show-d emotion without 
degenerating into sugary sentiment. In two groups of slighter 
pieces Mr. Persinger showed his facility in dealing with lyrical 
music.—London Globe, 





Already unusually rich in able newcomers, the list is increased 
by Louis Persinger, an American violinist, who gave the first of 
three recitals in the Bechstein Hall on Thursday afternoon. His 
programs indicate a preference for music that is direct rather than 
involved in purpose, and as an exponent of such music he left 
little room for anything but pleasure. His tone was refreshingly 
round and warm, and almost always true. The two principal works 
played were Nardini’s concerto in E minor and Wieniawski’s in 
D minor (op. 22), and it was to the artist’s credit that their senti 
mental characteristics were not unduly insisted on. Mr. Persinger, 
on the contrary, took a sufficiently masculine view of all that he 
offered, and he would conceivably be just as successful with com- 
positions of a more serious kind. He made his most popular appeal 
with a number of short pieces by Handel, Gluck, Haydn and Hasse, 
his keen sense of the picturesque being not the least among his 
claims to appreciation.—London Morning Post. 





Yet another clever violinist made his first appearance at this hall 
yesterday afternoon, His name is Louis Persinger, he is an Amer- 
ican by birth, and he has studied under Ysaye and Thibaud, both 
of whom have said complimentary things about his art. He has a 
bright, pure tone which only now and again inclines to be slightly 
reedy, his execution is sure and nimble, his phrasing is that of @ 
cultivated musician, and generally he made a decidedly favorable 
impression. How he would fare in music of greater moment than 
that in which he elected to be heard yesterday cannot be said at 
present, but in Wieniawski’s familiar concerto in D minor he cer- 
tainly showed himself an accomplished artist and a brilliant execu. 
tant. A number of smaller pieces, including a minuet by Handel, 
a capriccietto of Haydn and a Hasse’s ““Tambourin” he played verv 
neatly, too, and generally his could be accounted a decidedly suc- 
cessful debut.—London Westminster Gazette. 


Louis Persinger, a native of the United States, is a violinist of 
considerable accomplishment. He has studied under Ysaye and 
Thibaud and has met with much success on the Continent. His 


London debut yesterday afternoon at the Bechstein Hall revealed * 


to us gifts of a decided kind, such as a temperamental method and 
the power of self expression, while there was no doubting the fact 
that he has acquired technic of a high order. This last may per 
haps be a little wanting in that wonderfully clear and deadly accuracy 
to which another famous school of violin playing has accustomed 
us, but, on the other hand, the tone and execution go hand in hand, 
broad and mellow in cantabile and penetrating without coldness in 
passage work,—London Pall Mall Gazette. 


Louis Persinger, who gave a recital yesterday afternoon, is m 
young violinist with a strong and attractive personality, a veautifud 
tone and exceptional technic. We shall be glad to hear more of his 
future.—London Star. 





A new violinist of more than common excellence made his bow 
to London yesterday afternoon at Bechstein Hall in Leuis Per 
singer, who comes to us from the Continent. Much of his program 
was devoted to amiable trifles, which he played with a beautiful 
tone and much grace of style.—London Graphic, 





Whitmer and the American Music Society. 


Sunday night, May 26, the Pittsburgh center of the 
American Music Society gave its annual service at Cal- 
vary Episcopal Church before a large congregation.  T. 
Carl Whitmer was represented by “Lament” and “Fes- 
tival March” for organ and by his “Strong Son of God, 
Immortal Love,” for baritone solo, chorus and orgau. 
The solo was sung in a splendidly virile manner by Fran- 
cis Wheeler, one of the most interesting of Pittsburgh's 
interpreters. Mr. Whitmer played his own solo compo- 
sitions, and the accompaniment to the work to Tenny- 
son’s words, with abundance of technic, vitality and 
artistry. 





Connell’s Success with Minneapolis Orchestra. 


Horatio Connell, who is one of the singers on tour witlr 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, has received a num- 
ber of ovations, and his singing richly merited the demon- 
strations shown by music lovers and musicians throughout 
the Middle West. The music critic of one Western paper 
hailed Connell as “a coming Bispham,” and in other pa- 
pers he was referred to as an artist of noble calibre. Mr. 
Connell has appeared at many music festivals during the 
month of May. 





That was a dreadful musical tragedy told about by the 
Evening Sun last Tuesday. It was all about a piano fac- 
tory which burned to the ground because the hose couldn't 
play upon the pianos —Exchange. 
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Frederic Gerard Touring France. intricacies and fugue like fantasies, which unite to form a masterly * Stars Among the Stars.” 
polyphony. Vieuxtemps’ compositions can only be successfully ” 
Frederic Gerard, the American violinist who is touring played by a virtuoso of the first rank. The stylists are ill at case Four happy faces of four p pular American singers beam 
France, is meeting with brilliant success. On March 30 in this music, semi-romantic, semi-fantastic, which Vieuxtemps, al- out from the accompanying photograph, circled by tl alf 

















FREDERIC GERARD 


he played at Versailles. The following press comments 
are from the papers at Rennes and Chalons sur Marne: 

May 2, 1912, reporting Gerard concert of April 29, given unde 
the auspices of the Literary and Artistic Society of Brittany 


On Monday evening we had the pleasure cf hearing a young 


violinist, Frederic Gerard, who played with masterly skill and bril 
liancy Even though I do not care greatly for the second sonata 
of Grieg in G major for piano and violin, it nevertheless contains 
many pleasing and melodious passages, although, in my opinion 
there is nothing very distinctive or original in same 


Frederic Gerard played the najor neerto of Mozart in 





a remarkably brilliant manner, out with great skill all its 


charm and grace The aria of Fiorillo (1753) recalls involuntarily 
the superb aria of J. S. Bach, which we all know The ballade 
and polonaise of Vieuxtemps are in the style of the period, but 


showed Mr. Gerard's great talent to advantage Journal de Rennes 


May 17, 1912, reporting Gerard concert of Friday, May 10 
A very select audience attended this concert, showing great in 


terest and enthusiasm thr« out the evening—the artists achiev 





ing an almost unprecedented success in Marne They were Madame 





Mellot-Joubert, the eminent singer, and Messrs. Frederic Gerard, 
violinist, and H. Schidenhelm, pianist 

The second Grieg sonata for piano and violin opened the concert 
It permitted the two artists to affirm their personalities and to de 


velop their musical mentality in all t 


1¢ plenitude of an admirable 
technic, appropriate to the extreme impressionism of the Swedish 
composer. 


Frederic Gerard, a of Jacques Thibaud, essayed also the 





highest classics. The concerto f Mozart in E flat major is a 
unique work in violinistic literature It is the only concerto written 
in the key of E flat major, having a suppressed sonority—one might 


even say a veiled tone—with a truly Mozartian inspiration of ten 





derness and smoothness. It required a suppleness of wrist and 
reserve force—the secret of which Jacques Thibaud has revealed to 
the young virtuoso, Frederic Gerard An aria by Fiorillo (1753) 
on the fourth string of the violin and the ballade and polonaise of 


Vieuxtemps, the last word in serious inistic virtuosity, com 





pleted the excellent program of Mr. (Ge 


One detail of special note was Mr. Gerard's marvelous bowing 


of the staccato léger passages It ig a rare, very rare achievement 
Bravo Gerard!—Journal de la Marne 
May 15s. 1912, revorting Gerard concert Friday, May , 1912 


At the head of the program was Grieg, the most romantic of the 

















Swedish composers. His second sonata evokes a sad past, to which 
succeeds a spirit of resignation and serenity of soul—impressions 
made vividly apparent to us by the magic talent of the artists 
rendering this work, Messrs. Gerard and Se idenhelm 

Mozart and Vieuxtemps, two antitheses of violinistic literature 
were interpreted in masterly fashion by Frederic Gerard, a young 
violinist with a very refined tor This virtuoso alternated a round 
fine tone of great sonority and t ne of delix = softness 
and caressing quality His technic of th bow, which was very 
varied, and the prodigious dexterity of his right arm, gave him an 
ease very seldom attained His interpretation of the E flat major 
concerto of Mozart pr f articular terest, the runs and 
roulades interspersed ir vlay making a magnificent bri 

The ballade and pol of Vieuxtemps represented a comolete 
contrast to the Mozart classi 

If Mozart has all the chara fa sa t! implicity f tone, 





Vieuxtemps astonishes and even disconcerts by the geniu 


JEAN B.GRIFFEE =: 











ready almost forgotten, has left beh him like a grand inspiration 


Our thanks are due te Mr. Gerard for having had the courage t& 
exhume this brilliant polonaise of a master, perhaps the most illus 
trious in the special literature of the violin L’"Unien Republicue, 
Chalons-sur- Marne 

Mr. Gerard will appear in Germany early in the autumn 


and will make his American debut next winter 





American Institute Recitals. 


May 27 brought the twenty-fourth recital of this, the 


twenty-sixth season of the New York American Institute 
of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean. Sixteen pu 
pils of all ages played, principally piano pieces, although 
er \gain the prin 


2 


there was singing and a cello num! 


ciples of teaching which have brought this institution into 
the very forefront were exemplified; the pupils played 
and sang with developed technic, musical spirit and (most 


of them) from memory, in such manner as to gratify all 





who heard the program. Miss Chittenden’s personal pu 
pils who were on the program were: Grace Donegam 
Frank, Helen Silvester, Helen Louise Johnson, Mary 
Baker, Mary Edgar Denniston, Mrs. Roderick A, Dorman 
and Hilda Riedel. Mr. Baker was represented by Henry 
Wells, Second, Julia Belle James; Mr. Sherman by Ed 
win Murphy, Helen Murphy; Miss Jernigan by Kitty 
Lippner; Mr. Lanhan (vocal) by Robert Kellogg, May 
Hackett, Evelyn Jenks, and Mr. Hornberger (cello) by 
Master J. Steiniger. 

A pupils’ recital May 31 gave opportunity to Mabel 





Besthoff, who played a Mendelssohn capriccio with ex 
STARS AMONG THE STARS—THOMAS ORCHESTRA 
SOLOISTS ON TOUR 


cellent shading, her scales being very even and clean 


Charles Brandenburg sang with feeling and clear enun 
ciation, though he has a tremolo. Miss Maeder produced 








* moon and the stars everywhere From left to right the 
a small but sweet tone on the cello, giving evidence of singers are Herbert Witherspoon, of the Metropolitan Op 
careful study era Company; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Nevada van det 
Rose Hartley played a Chopin ballade brilliantly, with Veer contralto, and Reed Miller, tenor [he quartet i 
good tone and spirited technic. Benjamin Abarbanell touring with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. of ( ” 
played wonderfully well on the violin, with fine singing 
tone, much color and beautiful trill. Marie Babin has a Carag 
strong voice and sang a Gounod waltz well. Elsie Lambe Egani's Visit Deferred. 
has advanced technic, allied with musical spirit, and Tomaso Egani, who is at present singing with the Roya 
played like a virtuoso. Grace D. Frank is a capable pian Italian Grand Opera Company at the Marlborough The’a 
ist. A good sized audience applauded and encouraged § ter, London, appearing successfully in the title roles of 
the participants. ‘Faust,” “Rigoletto lrovatore, Lucia and Pag 
a laceci,” has been engaged for twelve week it Bristol 


From the Canandaigua Journal one learns that the town England, in Wales and at Cork, Ireland This has made 


numbers among its inhabitants a woman who weighs 526 it necessary for him to cancel his American engagements, 
pounds and measures 108 inches around the waist. If she but he may be here for the season of trore-! “ some 
has a voice she would make an ideal Isolde.—Exchange engagements have already been booked 

& 











Mime. CHARLES CAHIER 


The American Contralto 
Imperial Royal Opera, Vienna; Royal Bavarian Opere, Munich; Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Concert Tour tn America, October, 1912, to January, 1913 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Halli ° 7 - - New York 


4 Now at Woodside Park’ 

Philadelphia. On Junie 

ar 29th, opensjatithe Arcade, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


U.S. KERR 


BASSO CANTANTE=--Song Recitais and Oratorio a Specialty 
For Bookings Address 538 West 1434 Street, New York k City "Phone, 3313 Audubon 


VIOLINIST 
January 1912 
MARC LAGEN 
NEW YORK 





























MINN 8, eon Department of Music; CHARLES M. Meus. Director Department of Oratory and Dramatic Art 
fhe ty rea SCHO Organization and Comprehensive Course: Ae the 

F MUSIC, ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART, Winnsapelis, Mins. 

ieee ans LIS SCH of the Northwest. All branches. Faculty of 45. Only school in the Northwest occupying its own 





with R TAL HALL seating soo and fully equipped stage for acting and opera. Fall term opens Sept. 4th, ror Mustrated 
ruling wi sent free. 


STEVENS-LO 





SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management. 


MRS. PAUL SUTORIUS 
1 West 34% Sireel, Hew York 


MSpors 











COMING SEASON 
First American Visit 
Exclusive Management : 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 
With COENRAAD VON BOS at the Piano 
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MUSIC IN BUFFALO. 
Bell "Phone, North 1445 J, } 
819 Richmond Avenue, 
Burrato, N. Y., June 1, 1912 
Morningstar,” a musical comedy by Harry S. Lee and 
David R. Walsh, of Syracuse University, was given for 
rity by the Jonian Musical Club at the Twentieth Cen- 
ry Club Hall on Monday evening, May 27, and was a 
right and amusing operetta, the parts in general being 
vell taken by amateurs. The Ionian Orchestra of twenty- 
five pieces, under the direction of William H, Walsh, gave 


od support to the singers. Following is the cast: 


chief William Gross 
gstar, .. Bessie Anderson 
ckabluff, medicine mai , .Earl Vanderburg 
Rodney Pease 

..Charlotte Philp 

vnibéalehee Elliot Gay 

William Work 

Clarence Schoenborn 

.. Herman Gahw: 

..--James Kinnea: 

illionaire. ‘ .F. Earl Vanderburg 
i ‘ ....Edna Indermaur 
ighter ° ° - . ...+Gladys Mille: 
...William Kinkade 


en I lieworth, brother to J. A Charles Williams 
e Emery, hi artner -David Vanderburg 
ty Giboom, GB Grats .csecsscnvessets 0s cov eeenn Robert Coope: 
Wenonah, maiden of the tribe .. Elizabeth Davies 
} brave ..- Joseph Byrnes 
Soloist Edna Chandler, Lulu Dietz, Emma Gruber. 
g pupil J ibeth Davies, Zoe Streeter, Lulu Dietz, Mi! 
J pson, Edith James, Charlotte Philp, Irene Philp, Florenc 
Emma Gruber and Elizabeth Volz 
braves unmer girls, boys and guests—Alida Blampied 
i e Allardt, Helen Cassity, Helen Caster, Ella Bruso, Mabelle 
Elli \gne Kierman, Ethel Kierman, William Canby, Joseph 
k ack, W Ricketts, Harold Sheridan 
Dire of dancing, May Sickmon 
Director f acting, Adelbert C, Curran 
RRR 
An enjoyable musicale was given by the quartet of the 
Richmond Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church last Tues- 
y evening, May 28. In addition to quartet, solo and 


juet numbers, Cadman’s song cycle, “The Morning of the 


Year,” was presented. Mrs. Charles F, Wallace acted as 
iccompanist, The members of the quartet are: Hildegard 
eiblee yprano; Sarah R. Vick, contralto; Roy C. Mor- 
gan, tenor, and W,. J. Wyllie, bass. 
mane, 
\ftes trenuous season Gertrude Rennyson was heard 
r a second time this year in recital at the Hotel Statler. 
e affair took place in the beautiful banquet room of the 
tel, a room which has a seating capacity of nearly one 


susand, Many of Miss Rennyson’s friends were gath- 
ed to hear her and found her to be in even better voice 
in when she appeared with the Clef Club Chorus earlier 
in the year One of the foremost of Wagnerian singers” 


may well be applied to Miss Rennyson since in those songs 
she demonstrated her great interpretative power and her 
ability to produce a full, resonant tone. Her program was 
one which proved the versatility of this gifted singer. 
William J. Gomph, organist and choir director of the 
Lafayette Presbyterian Church, played delightful accom- 
paniments. 
nur 
The tenth and final meeting of the Opera Reading Club, 
under the direction of Mrs, Howard Hamilton Baker, took 
place last Friday morning in the Auditorium Annex. Mrs. 
Baker read “Les Huguenots,”’ by Meyerbeer, and illus- 
trated the same with piano and vocal selections. Julius 
Lange, director of the Orpheus, was the soloist, and inter- 
preted Meyerbeer by rendering the attractive prelude and 
battle music, besides all important and descriptive themes 
to acts and scenes, Mrs, Baker sang the dainty Page’s 
air, sung by the character Urbain, known as “Liete Signor”; 
also the “Huguenot Rondeau.” By request, Mrs. Baker 
repeated the violin solo, the noted “Faust” waltz. 
nenre 
The Gounod Choral Club, an organization which has 
passed several successful seasons, under the direction of 
William J. Sheehan, gave a concert at the Central High 
School on Wednesday, May 29, which was an enjoyable 
affair. The assisting soloists were: Mrs. William Jones 
and Mrs, E. L. Hume, sopranos; Mrs. A. L. Carley, Mrs. 
M. D. Sackett and Rose Schindler, contraltos; D. M. 
Plantz, tenor, and William J. Sheehan, bass. Myrtle 
Young played a piano solo. 
nere”e 
The annua! musicale given by the pupils of Dr. Carl 
Winning, director of the Saengerbund, assisted by Fred 
S. True, bass, took place at the Saengerbund Parlors, Fri- 
day, May 31. The following pupils played: B. Wambs- 
ganss, Otto Becker, Lucretia Sturm, Ruth Keitsch, Norma 
Woehrle, Beulah Poutie, Alice Scheuermann, Gladys 
Klehn, Evelyn Lorentz and Monica Weber. 
Cora Jura Taytor, 





MUSIC IN COLUMBUS, 
Cotumeus, Ohio, May jo, 1912. 

Ruth Gordon, a brilliant young woman who was grad- 
uated from Ohio State University several years ago, and 
has since spent two seasons in the Leschetizky School in 
Vienna, will be graduated from the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music on May 31. Miss Gordon is a pupil of 
Hans Richard, one of the artist teachers of the conserva- 
tory, who will present her in a piano recital at the con- 
servatory Friday evening, May 31, assisted by Abby Ann 
Bradley, a violin pupil of Bernard Sturm. The program: 
Chromatic fantasie and fugue, Bach; violin concerto, Nar- 
dini; mazurka, op. 7, No. 2, A minor, mazurka, op. 17, 
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KIRK TOWNS’ PRESS NOTICES 














ed a program f S appearance at the 

; “ we attempt to steer 

s at frequently heard in song recital. 

cedure, but in this case the artist 

t f ambe {eg interest, and if not 

. v h “ grateful because tf the arative unfa- 
Kirk 7 S SSC8SC8 A Voice esonant and force- 

j ind w it he « ys the al y to sing in a mezza 
xcellence at the end of a remarkably busy 

seasor ne is able » remember his performance of 

huber "WI Is Sylvia?” with enthusiasm It was a per 
nee “ h he reached genuine beauty, and by no means 
least pleasant part of it was his distinct enunciation. He 

t gif clear enunciation to such a degree that he could, 
sent convincing arguments through his perform- 

s f sengs in Englis t present he seems to 

1 the gift of tongues, with English, to some extent, 





CRITICS ADMIRE KIRK TOWNS’ SINGING 


in the minority, Loewe’s “Die Niachtliche Herrschau,” Wolf's 
“Der Musikant” and Tschaikowsky’s “Don Juan's Serenade” 
were a few of the other numbers which showed his art to ex- 
cellent advantage. “L’Heure Exquise,” by Reynaldo Hahn, was 
sung with the same charm which characterized the Schubert set- 
ting of Shakespeare's poem.—Evening Journal, May 3. 





Last Thursday evening Kirk Towns, one of our most promi 
nent singers, appeared in recital at the Ziegfeld and displayed 
many qualities which entitle him to recognition among the bari- 
tones of Chicago. 

_Mr. Towns brought forth a program which contained many 
of the less frequently heard examples of the German lied, some 

xcerpts from French operas, a selection from one of Handel's 
eras, “Where'er You Walk” and some English songs. He was 
articularly successful in Brahms’ “Verrath.” “Traum durch Die 
Damen rung” by Strauss, and in “L’Heure Exquise” by Réynaldo 

ann 

His rendition of the above numbers was admirable, although 
objection might be taken to the slow tempi which he employed 
in some of his numbers, and also in the arrangement of his 
Various groups, there being hardly enough contrast in the rwo 
groupe. heard by the present reviewer.—Chicago Examiner, Sun- 
cay, May 5 


\ recital given last evening at Ziegfeld Hall by Kirk Towns, 
baritone, re-imtroduced to this community a vocalist who, active 
in Chicago a number of seasons ago, betook himself to Germany, 
there to sing and teach. 

As a vocal artist Mr. Towns has made much improvement 
since his last appearances here some years ago. His tone produc- 
tion is now fuller, richer, more sonorous. e is not one of that 
nonchalant band of vocalists which believes that all that counts 
in singing is a pleasant voice. Music—which is sometimes quite 
a different thing from singing—counts for something too; and 
Mr, Towns’ music was of admirable kind. It was music which 
made its appeal to the heart as well as to th: ear: to the intel- 
lect as well as to that condition of soul which finds pleasure tn 
pretty tunes 

The recital began with a not particularly consequential lyric 
entitled “Das Muchirad,” by Reimann. Mr. Towns followed this 
by a wor “Lockruf"—which forms one of a set of six gypsy 
songs of Anton Rueckauf, a composer of Bohemian origin. 

Without being profound the song was pleasant to the ear, 
and the interpreter of it sang it well. The recitalist then ven 
tured upon Gallic ground by offering “L’Heure Exquise” from 
Reynaldo Hahn's “Chansons Grises.” Mr. Towns was still upon 
Gallic ground when he ventured upon a reading of an excerpt 
from Massenet’s early opera, “Le Roi de Lahore.” ere was 
much applause at the conclusion of the composition, and Mr. 
Towns returned to the inspirations of Reynaldo Hahn by sing- 
ing, as an encore, “Si Mes Vers.” Moreover, he sang it ex- 
cellently. 

Finer music and more inspiring art were contained in Hugo 
Wolf's “Der Musikant” and in Schubert's song, “Die Krahe.” 
The recitalist sang these compositions with excellent understand- 
ing and he put apnealing qualities of interpretative gkill into 
“Who Is Sylvia?"—Record-Herald, May 3, 1912. 








No. 1, B flat major, berceuse, op. 57, D flat major, valse, 
op. 64, No. 2, C sharp minor, Chopin; violin, “Medita- 
tion” from “Thais,” Massenet; “Orientale,” Cui; “Alle- 
mande,” gavotte and musette and gigue, from suite op. I, 
d’ Albert. 

nae 


Ella May Smith will present five of her piano and voice 
pupils in a recital Friday evening, June 7. The pupils who 
will appear at that time are: Mrs. Rudolph Heid, Doris 
Mull, Mildred Ebert, Marie Miller and Florence May 
Scott, 

nme 


Emily Lyon and Mabel McCallip will give students’ re- 
citals in the Wilkin-Redman warerooms. 
nar 


Grace Hamilton Morrey presents a class of students in 
the Wilkin-Redman warerooms on the evenings of June 
6 and 13. The participants are as follows: Helen Mc- 
Nabb, of Mt. Vernon; Louise Wood, of Worthington; 
Anna Merz, of Circleville; Helen Shireman, of Mt. Ver- 
non; Abbie Clarke, of Circleville; Pauline O’Kane, of 
Delaware; Sylvia Moore, of Athens; Georgia Peters, of 
Columbus, and Marian Morrey, eleven year old daughter 
of Mrs. Morrey. 

nRre”e 


The Wallace Collegiate School and Conservatory have 
an interesting series of closing exercises beginning Fri- 
day evening, May 31, at which time the faculty receive in 
honor of the seniors at the conservatory. Saturday after- 
noon the juniors give a picnic at Glen Mary Park in honor 
of the seniors; Sunday evening the baccalaureate sermon 
will be preached by Rev. Dr. Hiram W. Kellogg, of Broad 
Street Methodist Church. Class Day exercises come Mon- 
day morning, followed by luncheon given by the principals 
to the students of school and conservatory; Monday even- 
ing the students’ recital takes place at the conservatory, 
the commencement exercises to be closed with the bestow- 
ing of diplomas Tuesday morning at the Public Library 
Auditorium, at which time Rev. Dr. Luther Freeman will 
address the graduates. A chorus of giris will sing the 
processional on commencement morning, as well as several 
other numbers, a piano, cello and violin trio (Mozart) 
will be played by Alice Rich, John Goodall and Ferdinand, 
members of the conservatory faculty, Virgilia Wallace, 
one of the principals, contributing a contralto solo. The 
graduates from the academic school are: Mary Clark, 
Cambridge, Ohio; Katharine Fike, Leipsic, Ohio; Helen 
Karl and Erma King, of Columbus. Exta May Smira. 





MUSIC IN NEW HAVEN. 
New Haves, Conn., May 31, 1912. 

A piano recital of unusual interest was that given last 
week by E. A. Parsons, Harmony Hall being well filled. 
Professor Parsons, one of the foremost pedagogues 
in this section of the country, further sustained his repu- 
tation as a composer, playing no less than fifteen of his 
own works, some of which are real gems. He was as- 
sisted by his artist pupils, Grace Helen Peterson, Clara 
Mary Lohman and Louise Lockwood, all showing excel- 
lent training. 

nme 


Christina Oviatt Thompson, one of the most promising 
pianists of the season, gave a recital Tuesday evening be- 
fore a large and cultured audience. She possesses not 
only abundance of technic, but is blessed with rare tem- 
perament, quite Oriental in character. A dozen of the 
best classics graced her program besides the Mozart-Grieg 
sonata in C’ minor and Saint-Saéns’ “Dance Macabre,” 
both for four hands, Miss Thompson being ably assisted 
by her instructor, Prof. E. A. Parsons. 

RRR 


The New Haven Male Quartet, E. A. Leopold, director, 
composed of Charles D. Vickers, William M. Meyers, 
George E. MacKay and Lawrence W, Sullivan, four of 
New Haven’s most prominent church and concert singers. 
gave a musicale at the New Haven Yacht Club yesterday. 
much to the pleasure of those gathered on the spacious 
verandas to witness the races. a. A. oe 





Edouarde’s Popularity. 

Carl Edouarde is very popular. at Woodside Park, 
Philadelphia, where his band is playing to record breaking 
crowds. On Decoration Day over 80,000 entered the 
park, and if it had not stormed no doubt the figures 
would have reached the 100,000 mark. 


The Philadelphia Evening Times of June 2 said: 


For all there will be the wealth of amusements, conveniences and 
attractions for which Woodside Park is noted. Also there will be 
arranged a special musical program, the same to be rendered in the 
big oven air music pavilion by Edouarde and his famous band, assisted 
by Effie Stewart and her vocal quartet. This melody combination 
has been attracting throngs of visitors to the park throughout the 
season. 

The band Edouarde leads is composed of many soloists, and he has 
been called a “prince of program makers.” The skill Edouarde dis 
plays in arranging his programs and his srompt recognition of the 
preferences of ths public bave made him deservedly popular. 
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ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reference: L i H ©, Frederic Martin 


Address: 69 West | 88th Street, New York. 


American String Quartette 


@xclusive Management ; Walter R. Anderson 
5 West 38th Street . . . . Hew Dork 


¥ MANAGER OF ARTISTS 
rs, a Concerts and Recitals 
durbaa Sonn of 
Paul N.Y, SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Address, 1 West 34th St,, Rew York 
'Phooe, Murray Hill 5420 


FREDERICK OANO7 Mes Me MD Baritone 


Management, THE WOLFSON MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


KINNEY “= Voice Specialist 
780 West End Avenue 
EVAN WILLIAMS 


TENOR 


Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


MABEL ROSS RHEAD 


PIANIST 


Management: BRADFORD MILLS; 
864 CARNEGIE HALL - - . 


LA PALME 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Covent Garden Opera, London Opera Comique, Paris 
Montreal Opera Co., Montreal 
Address: His Majesty's Theatre, Montreal 


VICTOR BIART 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 
instruction, Advanced iaterpretation, Repertory 
Studio Hall, 6@ East 34th Street Tel. 3971 Madisoa 




















AKRON OHIO 





NEW YORK 
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WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


MUSICIANS 


If you desire to know more about music, read 


MARGARET H. GLYN’S 


ANALYSIS OF THE EVOLUTION OF 
MUSICAL FORM 


(Published by LONGMANS) 


Send $2.50 to om: o_ for the book, if you desire to 
more about music. 





OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER yl SINGING 


eacher of Mme. Josephine , Contraito, Gommosty ot 
a the Conried Grand orp Cog me. Marie Ra id, So- 
ra Co; Mme. i, 


Bernice 

Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, Basso, 
c Grand ra C Allen C. syneasee, Basso, Met- 
ropolitan Opera as Ores le Harrold, Tenor, ‘ondon Opera 
House; Léon Rains, "bee. Royal Opera House, Dresden, Germany; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara Anderson, 
soprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, ~ ano, Grand Opera, 
Chemnitz; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Italy; Joseph Baern 
stein-R as, Grand Opera, Germany: Bessie Bowman-Estey, con- 
tralto; Sar arie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; Alice Merritt-Cochese, so 
rano; Laura Combs, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 
otter, contralto; Mae jeastag contralto; Louise Barnolt, ‘contralto; 
John Young, tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 

Telephone 6€7 Lenox. 


Metropolitan 


STUDIO: 6 EAST Bist STREET. NEW YORK 


Henschel in His Highland Home. 


[he accompanying three snapshots were taken by M. H 


Hanson last year when he was a guest art the home of 











VIEW OF ALLT-NA-CRICHE APPROACHING FROM 
AVIEMORE 


Allt-na-Criche (Avie 
more), in the Highlands of Scotland. 


Dr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel, 


The first picture gives a view of Allt-na-Criche ap 





DR. AND MRS. HENSCHEL ON THE VERANDA OUTSIDE OI 
DINING ROOM 


proaching from Aviemore The second shows Dr. and 


Mrs. Henschel on the front porch, which is used for a 


breakfast 
the Laird of Allt-na-Criche (as Dr. Henschel is called) 


room in fine weather. The third picture shows 











DR. HENSCHEL OFF FOR A MORNING'S RIDE 


as he is about to start off for his usual early morning 
ride 

The Henschels are famous for their hospitality; som 
fine musicales are given in this picturesque home 

Dr. Henschel expects to arrive in this country in the 
early autumn to begin another tour of America under 


the management of the Concert Direction M. H. Hanson 


“Don’t you think that the average of human intelligence 
is higher than formerly?” 
On the contrary: nowadays more populer songs are 


composed than formerly.”—New York Staats-Zeitung 


5 5S AEC TSC aaritone 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitais 
Management: F. 0. RENARD 


K 
25 West 42d Street ~ - ~ New York 


EDGELL ADAMS 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
1224 Seuth 20th Street ° 





nema, Alabama 





Ss o P R A N oO 
Cencert, Oratorio, 
Weish Fol.s Songs 

Address, 500 Carnegie Hall 

few York 
SOPRANO 
Residence 
838 Collins Ave.. 
Pittsberg, Pa 
BASSO 
Management : 
ANTONIA SAWYER 


1425 Broadway, New York 


Solo Harp Metro- 
politan Opera Ore 
chestra. 
Management F. O 


HARP Concerts and Recitals RENARD, 25 West 
lastruction 42d St.. New York 


2 D Concert Pianist 
G Exclusive Management 
MC. Qa 3 x 3 4 MAS. PAUL SUTORIUS 
R 1 West 34th St. New York 
NORMAN | 
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STUDIO HALL: 


50 East 34th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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FREDERIC SHIPMAN 
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TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 


SOUSA ss BAND 


1912-1913 
Season Begins August 18th 
Office: 1 West 34th St. Telephone, 6126 Greeley 


nacia RIGARDO 


Dramatic Sopranc 
TOUR 1912-13 NOW BOOKING 
Address: ANTONIA SAWYER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bailding, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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’Phone 5554 B. B., 
84 Gainsboro Street, 
Boston, Mass., June 1, 1912 


recital was that given by Gene- 
Priscilla White, on May 
of the young singer. 


pup it 


Reading, Mass., the home town 


Ml Forbes was H. Nelson Raymond, baritone, 
I i Bradtor furnished excellent accompani- 
1 artist Aside from the clear, sweet qual- 
e, Miss Forbes has indisputable interpreta- 
eating for each song its requisite atmosphere, 
enhancing the pleasure of the hearer 
oped from the Reading Chronicle of May 
e succe red by Miss Forbes on this 
Mi Forbes w f a most compreh onsive 
nmencing with old classics of the Italian 
i ' th modern German, Englisn 
It taine ias from old Italian and modern 
Forbes’ brilliant performance of such a varied 
erited fully the enthusiastic appreciation 
en Her ice has an irresistible charm and ts 
qualities rarely found together 
x perience 
week of the Symphony Hall Orchestral 
rht a elty in the form of “Soloists’ Night,” 
vhen the following program was given: 
| t ) Strube 
Rossint 
Lite Strauss 
( I \ De Jong 
\. Brooke 
( t sizet 
H. Schuecker 
Gebhard 
r 5 Saint-Saéns 
1. Hof 
1 i Auber 
», I ) Rissland 
1 H i ary M Schuecker 
g M Marshall 








SEYDEL 


VIOLINIST 


Soloist Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Gurzenich Orchestra, 
Cologne (3 times), Boston 
Opera House (3 times), en- 
gaged Worcester Festival, Oct. 
<8 3, 1912. 

Por Bookings, Address: 
T. SEYDEL, 70 Westland Ave., Boston 


Priscila WALT 








Phone, Back Bay 3153 W 





Teacher of Singing 


602 Plerce Bullding 
BOSTON - MASS. 


BOSTON [fJ 


Selection, Gypsy Love . Lehar 
March, Teufel 
Saturday evening, pee I, 
pearance of the season as conductor, Mr. 
ceeding him on Monday, June 3. 
zene 
An assembly of the younger pupils of the Fox-Buona- 
mici School was held Saturday afternoon, May 25, when 
Mary Wales, Ellen Curtis, Ada 
Beppe Buonamici, Guido 
Rubin, Jean MacKinlay, 
Muriel Matlack and Mil- 


. Supe 


Mr. Strube ‘ilies , his last ap- 
Maquarre suc- 


the following took part: 
Lombardi, Kurt Winternitz, 
Perera, Kenneth Bell, Pauline 
Jack Thomas, Edith Chapman, 
dred Matlack. 

nner 

A joyful summer is being anticipated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Felix Fox, who sail on the Franconia, June 11, for a real 
vacation abroad, where they will divide their time visiting 
and sight seeing between London, Paris, Switzerland and 
returning to Boston the latter part of August. 

nrRre 

Carlo Buonamici and family already have gone down to 
their summer cottage in the quaint little village of Mars- 
ton’s Mills on Cape Cod. 

nReR, 

The splendid success scored by Anna Miller Wood on 
the Pacific summer where she “‘illustrated” 
Arthur Foote’s lectures on the “History of Music” at the 
University of California, besides appearing in various con- 
certs and musicales in San Francisco and neighboring 
cities, has led to her re-engagement this season for the 
same course which will be given by Professor Surette, of 
Owing to the present demand for her services 
as soloist at various recitals and club musicales, Miss 
Wood has had to plan for Edith Bullard, her assistant, to 
take charge of her pupils until her return which will not 
be until late in October. 

nre 

The ninety-eighth annual meeting of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, which took place at Potter Hall on Hunt- 
ington avenue last week, resulted in the election of the 
following officers for the coming year: William F. Brad- 
bury, president; Eugene D. Russell, vice president; George 
M. Brooks, treasurer; John C, Brodhead, secretary, and 
William N. Eustis, librarian. 

nre 

North Bennett Street Hall filled with a host of eager, 
though it must be confessed in some cases, unwashed lit- 
tle faces, with here and there a proud parent or teacher, 
was the interesting sight greeting the writer on the occa- 
sion of the annual recital by pupils of the Boston Music 
School Settlement, May 28. Sixteen young children, some 
of them scarcely able to touch the floor from the piano 
stool, and others whose violins loomed large and formid- 
able in their tiny hands, went through their senna 


CLARA TIPPETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
312 Pierce Bullding - - e 


Germany, 


Coast last 


3oston 


Boston, Mass. 


pieces with varying degres of talent, accuracy and dis- 
patch. The thing, however, that was most evident in 
every case was the deep interest and enthusiasm for the 
work displayed by each child, and by this the Music School 
Settlement already is reaping the reward of its labors. 
nar 

In spite of their exceedingly strenuous and busy win- 
ter season Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Hubbard have acceded 
to the demands of some of their pupils for summer coach- 
ing, and with this in view will be located from July 1 to 
September 1 at Bristol, R. L, just a little way out of 
Providence, where they will receive a limited number of 
students. 


Apropos of the “Yosemite Legends” of Dr. H. J. Stew- 
art, with words by Allan Dunn, their success has been so 
marked that they now figure extensively on all club and 
recital programs. At a recent performance given them 
at the closing concert of the San Francisco Musical Club, 
May 9, the San Francisco Chronicle said: “These legends, 
filled with the poetry of Indian lore, have been preserved 
in much of their native dignity and color by Dr. Stewart 
through his musical delineations.” But, as this is only 
one of the many encomiums which follow the work every- 
where, it only proves that real musical merit gains recog- 
nition at once. 

nee 

Important engagements to be filled by Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, during the coming month are: June 11, 12, 13 and 
14, soloist at St. Albans, Vt., and Montpelier, Vt., Music 
Festivals; June 7, miscellaneous concert in Boston, and 
June 2, miscellaneous concert, Milford, Mass. 


The successful oratorio engagements filled by Charles 
Hackett recently were: May 26, Springfield, Mass., as 
tenor soloist in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” and May 29, at 
Northampton, Mass., when “The Messiah” was given. 

BLANCHE FREEDMAN, 




















PIANOFORTE PLAYING 


A Practical System of Mind and 
Finger Training 


By CLAYTON JOHNS 
Price $1.25, postage paid 


“Mr. Johns has succeeded admirably in 
setting forth clearly and concisely the points 
considered and I believe the student who 
studies this book will do so with great advan- 


tage.” 
----SERGE] RACHMANINOFF. 
BOSTONIMIGINEW YORK 
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Recital, Oratorio and Opera 


Virginia Pierce and Howard White. 
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TE — of VOICE “Garcia Method.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Minn., May 29, 1912. 

The Saturday morning recital at the Minneapolis School 
of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art was given by Louise 
Brown and Mary B. Smith, piano pupils of Kate Mork, 
and assisted by pupils of William H. Pontius. 

Ruby Burtness, who will graduate ‘rom the public school 
department in June, has accepted a position as supervisor 
of music in Coopertown, N. Dak. 

Olga Carlson, Mabel Dyer and Bonnie Hanson, piano 
pupils of Signa Olsen, gave a graduation recital last week. 

Katharine Allen, junior graduate piano pupil of Oda 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Birkenhauer, gave a recital last week. 

Genevieve Ketchum and Laura Nummedal, piano pupils 
of Kate Mork, will 
Margaret Distad, mezzo soprano, pupil of William H. Pon- 
at 8.15 o'clock The 


give a graduation recital, assisted by 


tius, on Monday evening, June 3, 


program follows: “Solfeggietto” (Bach), “Minuetto” 
(Grieg), Miss Nummedal; “To the Sea,” “Nautilus” 
(MacDowell), polonaise in A (Chopin), Miss Ketchum; 
“At Dawning” (Cadman), “Boat Song’ (Ware), Miss 


Distad; serenade, caprice (Ole Oleson), Miss Nummedal; 


minuet (Beethoven), octave study No. 1 (Kullak), Miss 
Ketchum; “My Message” (d’Hardelot), “Banjo Song” 
(Homer), Miss Distad; nocturne (Schumann), “March 


of the Dwarfs” (Grieg), “Drifting” (Friml), Miss Num- 
medal, and “Tarantelle” (Heller), Miss Ketchum 
Pupils of Oda Birkenhauer will give a recital Thursday 
evening, June 6, at 815 o'clock 
Mary McAndrews and 
Mrs. Charles M. Holt, of the 
gave their graduation recital befors 


Arnold, pupils of Mr 
dramatic department, 


Edwin 
and 
a large and enthusias 
‘hey were 


tic audience of friends last Saturday evening 
assisted by Mary Edna Hogan, soprano, and Bertha Thors 
gard, contralto, pupils of William The pro- 
gram was made up of readings and two plays 

President Henry L. Southwick, of 
Boston, the Tuesday as he 
through Minneapolis on his annual reading tour to the 


H. Pontius 
Emerson College, 


visited school last passed 


Western coast. 


Any interested in the meeting of the National 
Speech Arts Association to be held in Minneapolis during 


the week of June 24 may obtain particulars from Mr 


one 


Holt, who is chairman of the local committee. 

Edna Hills and Alice M », 
Charles M. Holt, read at the 
Advanced dramatic pupils of Mr 


Holt will present Henry Arthur Jones’ 


pupils of Mr and Mrs 
Clay School last week 
Mrs. Charles M. 


drama, “Judah,” 


and 
on the school stage, Tuesday evening, June 4. The play 
| S. Willard, the 


he successes of E famous 
Emilia Eggen and George Duthie will have 


was one of t 
English actor 


the leading roles. Following is the full cast 


The Earl of Asgarby Edwin Arnold 
Professor Jopp, F.R.S., F.L.S.. F.G.5 Edwin Eisle: 
Mr. Prall Frank Schneider 
Juxon Prall George Pauly 
Dr. Dethic Fred Congdon 
Mr. Papworthy, Mayor of Beac tor Claire Murphy 
Roper aa Richard Manahain 
Judah Llewellyn, Minister of Welsh Pre. bytcr Church, 

Beacham, ton George Duthie 
Lady Eve . Dorothy Kurtzman 
Sophie Jopp Mary McAndrews 
Mrs. Prall Margaret Larkin 
Vashti Dethic Emilia Eggen 


Florence Brown and Hazel Creighton, piano pupils of 
Carlyle Scott, will give a recital Friday evening, June 7, 
at 815 o'clock, 

Piano pupils of Kate Mork will give a recital Friday af- 
ternoon at 4 o'clock 

Ruth Anderson, violinist, 
the University Week programs, at 
Worthington and Jackson, next week 


of the faculty, will assist on 


Windom, 


Louverne, 





Cahier’s Impressions. 

The impressions gathered by Mme. Charles-Cahier dur 
ing her recent eighteen day visit to New York, during 
which she sang at the Metropolitan Opera House and ar- 
ranged for a concert tour next fall under Loudon Charl- 
ton’s management, are interestingly put forth in the Wie- 
ner Konzertschau, whose representative interviewed the 
prima donna on her return to Vienna 


had elapsed between the day on which Madame Cahier left 


Nearly ten years 


America to study under Jean de Reszke and her retura 
this spring as the acknowledged greatest contralto of Ger 
many. In recounting the circumstances under which the 
Metropolitan induced her to return, and giving various in- 
cidents of the voyage, Madame Cahier was quoted as say- 
ing : 

“The Metropolitan is without doubt the leading opera in 
the world so far as vocal art is concerned. The manage 
ment is in the hands of Mr. Gatti-Casazza, a perfect gen- 
tleman, who speaks little, and perhaps for this reason ac- 
Mr. Toscanini, the conductor, is, to put 
Fhe president of the board 


complishes much. 
it briefly, a musical wonder. 
of directors, Otto Kahn, is an enthusiastic and cultivated 
amateur of real art. It was delightful to find to what 
extent these three leading lights of the Metropolitan are 
generally admired, both in and out of the theater. 

“The auditorium of the Metropolitan, filled from parquet 
to the top gallery, presents a wonderful picture; the num- 


ber of beautiful women in exquisite toilettes makes an im- 
pression never to be forgotten. So much noble bearing 
one sees nowhere else in the world. 

“I feel it incumbent on me to protest against the uni 
versal inclination to speak in a slighting manner of the 
behavior of the boxholders during the performances in the 
Metropolitan. In the performances in which it was my 
pleasure to sing, | was repaid with the closest attention, 
and remarked that the audience stayed until the last note. 
1 had opportunity of judging the New York public at the 
opera, in concerts and in private soirees, and my impres 
sions were thoroughly delightful. For this reason I am 


looking forward to my tournee of three months during 


October, November and December with the greatest pleas 
ure. 


“It is tactless and unkind for artists to say that one 


only goes to America for the dollars; one really finds a 
warmhearted, enthusiastic public possessed of a warm, true 
love for art 

“The cable received on board before our departure from 
Otto H. Kahn, ‘My wife and I send you both best wishes 


for a pleasant voyage and look forward to the pleasure of 


greeting you here next season,’ as well as the appreciation 
experienced at the hands of my director, have awakened in 
me the pleasantest hopes and expectations for my next so 
journ in my native land 

“After the ‘Mahler Festival’ in Mannheim, the ‘Wagner! 
Festival’ in Budapest and several other engagements, we 
go to our beloved Hanko in Norway to rest up from the 
strenuosity of my most successful season and prepare fot 


the coming year.” 


Sisters Are Proud of Madame Alexander. 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander’s home is near the beauti 
ful Ursuline Convent, Villa Angela, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
where as a child she studied painting and music. One of 


the singer's great delights during her vacation is to re 


turn to the convent and give a recital for the sisters At 


this time she sings all the old favorite songs and the 


new ones she has added to her repertory during the past 


season No audience is more interested or delighted in 


this artist than are the sisters within this 


the success of 


who firmly believe 


musical world which their former pupil cannot 


convent, there is not a height in the 


reach 






































PRIZE COMPETITION 


Open ««- Composers +: World 





It is acknowledged by the leading musical au 


thorities of the world, that in order to attain a 
thorough musical education, it is necessary for 
students to become familiar with the modern prog- 
ress in Musical Art, as is exemplified by the best 
living Composers 

The Art Pustication Soctery, of Saint Louts, 
Mo., which supplies annually over 50000 copies 
of Standard pianoforte music to Conservatories in 
the United States and Canada, is desirous of add 
ing to its already extensive editions a Library of 
FIFTY CHARACTERISTIC COMPOSITIONS 
by the GREATEST LIVING COMPOSERS. 

In order to obtain these more quickly and from 
the best sources, the Art Publication Society offers 
A PRIZE COMPETITION open to Composers of 
the World, for compositions written according to 
the following specifications 


Class A. 


For a Brilliant and effective Concert Piano Solo, 
suitable for public performance by an advanced 
pianist Form left to the composer, but must be 
melodious, and not of an involved nature, such as 
fugues, variations, etc Length of rendition not 
to exceed jo (ten) minutes. 


Class B. 


For a Melodious and attractive solo, of character 
suited for drawing room Form unprescribed 
Technical difficulty not to surpass 6th Grade, and 
suitable for public performance by good amateur 


pianists 
Class C. 


For the best set of THREE Piano Solos, in con- 
trasted moods and keys, each solo to have a poetic 
title, written for and appealing to young players. 
Not to exceed 4th Grade 


The FIRST PRIZE in each class will be $500.00 
The SECOND PRIZE in each class willbe - - 00 
The THIRD PRIZE in each class willbe - - $200.00 

Any Composition, to be eligible for a prize in 
either class, must, in the opinion of the judges, be 
of the required grade of excellence 

Compositions awarded prizes will become the ex- 
clusive property of the Art Publication Society, 
without payment of any additional fee or royalties 

As this Competition covers but fifteen Composi 
tions out of the fifty desired, this Society reserves 
the right to buy of the Composer, at a price agreed 
in each instance, such Compositions as, while not 
gaining the prizes, are nevertheless recommended 
by the judges as of unusual Art-Value All Com. 
positions accepted will be bought outright, and 
paid for in cash. No rovalty rights will be con 
sidered, for the reason that the elaborate publica 
tion intended, with its extremely wide distribu- 
tion, and that Conservatories are not called upon 





hgure 


sary 


to pay for these Prize Compositions at a 
commensurate with their cost, make it neces 
for us to control all rights from the Author 


Conditions of the Competition. 


(1). Compositions entered for this Competition 
must be received on or betore October 1, I9t2, 
marked with the Cl which they are entered 

(2). No Composition may bear its Authors 
name. It must bk motto or nom de 
plume, and the real name sent with address in full 
at the same time in a sealed envelope, bearing the 
same motto or nom de plume, not to be 
until the judges have their decisions 
biographical sketch and photo should ac« 
MSS 

(3) must preserve a copy of their 
Compositions. While the Art Publication Society 
will take all possible care of manuscripts in transit 
and in examination, we will not be responsible for 
manuscripts which are lost in transit We 
sending by registered post WSS 
be returned on receipt of 

(4). The Prize ¢ and all 
purchased, will be published in superior style, 
one carrying a photograph of its author, a 
biographical sketch, a list of 
sentative works, together with a description of the 
poetic idea of the and 
as to the study necessary to give a suce 
formance of the work 

rhis material, the Composer will be expected to 
furnish, after MSS. is accepted 
English; otherwise in German, 
or any other language 


mss for 


marked by a 


opened 
given 
ompany 


( omposers 


vivise 
Rejected will 
Postage 
omposition those 
cas h 
short 
some f his repre 
Composition, Sugwestions 


sstul per 


preferably in 
French or Italian 


Unusual Attractiveness of 
this Competition. 


No such inviting 
originality has ever betore be 
offered by the music trade 
conditions, where every Composition its 
io find a market at a profit 

In this Competition no immediate profit is ex 
pected, The Art Publication Society desires to a 
quaint the many thousand students using its pub 
lications with the 


Best Modern Composers 
of the World. 


ind through the style of publishing, with annota 
tions for intelligent study, every composition will 
gain admirers, thus opening the 
works by the same composers 
The JUDGES are George W. Chadwick 
Foote—Ernest R. Kroeger 


Opportunity for ¢ sm posers 
en offered, or can 
under the prevailing 


j 
expected 


way tor other 


Arthur 


Address all Correspondence and Mss. to 


THE ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1000 No. Grand Avenue, SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Prize Competition Dept. 
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may be possible in the near future to give standard per- 
formances of the great choral works of Bach and Bee- 


THE SCHOLA CANTORUM OF NEW YORK. thoven, which may come to be regarded in this city, as in 
the capitals of Europe, as among the most important and 
SEE uplifting events of the musical season. 


MacDowell Chorus Enlarges Its Scope and Changes Its Name. 














Jamaica Echoes of Goodson. 


rs of continued growth the directors of a more comprehensive one. The MacDowell Chorus will Katharine Goodson’s recent visit to the island of 
W ( fe: mvinced of the value of the henceforth be known as the Schola Cantorum of New Jamaica remains to her a lovely experience. The feeling 
t net to the musical life of the city, both York (School of Singers), and it is hoped that the or- between the gifted English pianist and the Jamaicans 
k and in the educational advantages that ganization may prove worthy of a name already identi- seems to be mutual. While in Kingston, Miss Goodson 


ngers. The successful experiment of the fied in France and Italy with the highest artistic ideals was royally feted and her music created tremendous en- { 


the entire chorus of 200 voices sang and with the progress of good music. thusiasm, Two more press opinions from Jamaica papers 
the decision to emphasize next season The Schola shall stand for the cultivation of all great follow: 
inical proficiency through the s sic fros ieve 41 » hei . : : : Bartels 
c we ency through he study music from medieval beginnings to the heights of the Yes, a new view of music opens after hearing it played by one 
which will require the rounding classic period, and it shall offer a helping hand to con- in the first rank of ability like Katharine Goodson. It is a process 
( groups of voices. It is hoped that by temporary art by introducing to this country the latest ‘at you must go through to realize. The difference between what 
dy of men and women to a thor- musical developments in Europe and by fostering what is ‘“°"** MO Tels Deering ORE SE Set Bie pene before hi, gratuelly 
je we ican” ptt -eenaeeiaiiie sacnaiid neal ‘mead ‘ z 4 : It j ! ' explaining itself in the mind, breaks into mental articulateness, a 
‘ musik n hnoru lll co it - anc z . “ : : ° $ Ys a 

;, v I . ! pronmusing in native production, it 1s planne¢ voice speaking out of a completed change. And this is the differ- 
Jew York m isical standard in general to offer two choral subscription concerts next season, one nee, The players on the lower l.vcls present music as a collection 
rs believe that the value to a city of a good devoted to old music and the other to modern, and also of paris, we realize the piece in sections; see its beauties and feel 
‘t merely the giving of concerts but also the to give a smaller concert of American compositions, ‘* — eee — — from one side and another of 
; ; Eid ae: ¥ “s a : connected separations. There is beauty, power, light, thrill, but we 

nu f the weekly rehearsals, when people which will b scellz ‘ charac > cs : , . : : 
as re , peot e miscellaneous in character and will offer remain thinking of the parts, analyzing. This movement and that 
li ‘ ( ipati ms meet together with the talented members of the chorus an opportunity for solu novement; this part well interpreted and that less successfully ex- 
lying the best music The personnel work. Subscribing members of the Schola (tellows, pa- pressed; we are conscious of the rooms of the house; scarcely of 
Dowell Chorus includes students, professional trons, sustaining and associate members) will be invited ‘he house; of the members vf a body more than of the body itself, 
| trained amateurs, and it is planned to extend to the final rehearsals and will be admitted free of charge yd ps a ne ee ee on ee ee 

° 1¢ skeicton. 
ership forming an: branche e work PC eS 4 class ; i ; 

p by f innex branches of the work to lectures and classes. Sut when Katharine Goodson plays how can we afterward account to 


There are few large a capella choruses in the world, ourselves for the changed conception of music, that we are conscious 


fferent settlements and by offering free scholar- 
has slid into our being. There has been a creative development and 











ifte 100! students. This widening of the and thus many compositions of great artistic worth are 
f the chorus will in no way affect the standard of almost inaccessible. There is an excellent opportunity in "e"¢eforth we know that there is the same difference in us as oe 
e work, as only those with good voices and musical abil- New: York ¢ tablishi ; h ah > is where a green blade of grass has replaced a brown seed. What 
; : — 7 ork for establishing such a chorus, because of the js the secret? This, we are cut away from the chains that hold us 
1 be accepted great number of beautiful and well trained women’s voices to the separations, to the parts; we are lifted into sight of the 
er to add to the educational advantages already to be found here. The male choir will be augmented by whole. We see it and it breaks on us like a new Creation never 
y membership in the chorus it is proposed to or- the engaging of professional singers from the churches. ‘Here before. For the player has penetrated to the center of the 
isses in sight singing, and in French, German An important feature of the chorus’ work will be a creative impulse that came forth from the mind of the composer, 
. . ‘ " . and then from that center and with that impulse has‘ moved out 
Eng diction under the auspices of the chorus com- small choir of selected voices, to. be known as “The Mad- and built up once again what the composer saw, planned and made. 
ind at reduced rates.. It is aiso planned to estab- rigal Singers of the Schola,” which will have a repertory or the first time, thoroughly and composedly, we grasp the piece 
e of lectures to deal with the musical issues of madrigals and part songs in various languages and fill #* it stood created, complete, whole and indivisible, born in the 
¢ y the programs of the concerts and with the private and out of town engagements ste bt ot Ge composer's brein ond stind. . 
' a That is the difference between 8:15 on Tuesday night this 
i lq sti ms of the day rhere seems to be a general recognition of the new im- week, when Katharine Goodson began to play, and 9:45 when the 
V { m of making the chorus a truly civic enter- petus to choral music given by this young organization, ast note fled from her fingers toward the Strand of Silence.— 
rs have decided to change the name to and it is hoped that with the growth of the Schola it Jamaica Times. 

I With the renown that Katharine Goodson has obtained abroad, it 
SOPRANO was not a matter of surprise that the Collegiate Hall was crowded 
R on Tuesday evening when Miss Goodson gave a piano recital. It 
Recital Programs was one of those occasions which unfortunately are too rare, that 
EE; the Kingston public has the opportunity of hearing distinguished 
Management: artists, and Katharine Goodson is, without a doubt, among the most 

NJ ANTONIA SAWYER distinguished that music lovers have ever listened to in Jamaica, 
E; The audience was composed of ladies and gentlemen well known 
1425 BROADWAY in the local musical world t was an audience critical as well as 





a -preciative, and the manner in which they applauded the several 
Leading Opera and Musical Agency of Ital U items of a fairly long program was proof that Katharine Goodson 
oe wl - nder the Manage ent of deserves the flattering notices which she has received wherever she 


has played. 

We understand that Katharine Goodson will be leaving the island 
shortly, but we trust that the public shall have the pleasure of 
listening to her again before her departure, in which case we 
bespeak for her another large audience, 

The recital was a success throughout, and the audience applauded 

od at the conclusion in so enthusiastic a manner as to leave no doubt 


Via San Pietro all’orto 16, MILAN, ITALY that they had appreciated the playing. z 
Katharine Goodson is free from many mannerisms of style which 
pow = of the leading Italian Opera Houses as well as the chief opera houses of Spain, Portugal, Russia, North and South many artists have. She plays in a perfectly natural style, and her 
= —— — countries. Engagements made and debutants placed. Advice and suggestions as to vocal teachers and operatic kill and ability are such as to refute thoroughly the taunt which 
foreigners are very fond of indulging in that the “English people 

— are not musical.”—Jamaica Gleaner. 


Riheldaffer in Festival. 
Grace Hall Riheldaffer was the soprano soloist at the 
May festival of the Lima Choral Society, Lima, Ohio. In 
i 5 ” she fulfilled every requirement 


Rossini’s “Stabat Mater 
vocally and artistically, the music being particularly grate- 


ful to her fluent style and high scale. The difficult “In- 
flammatus” was done with marvelous ease, and the final 
high C was as sweet as a flute note and finely sustained. 
[hroughout the concert, in which she sang also Cadman’s 
i ~ List’ i .” Mulder’s 


“Nausicaa’s Song,” Liszt's “Die Lorelei,” and 
“Staccato Polka,” Mrs. Riheldaffer displayed pure beauty 
SaaS ar of tone, excellent rhythm, keen artistic insight and digni- 


fied fervor of expression, 


The Republican-Gazette said of the soprano: 
She was most distinctive in singing the “Inflammatus,” which 
7 contains the hieh C. This was taken and held in superb fashion 


AT THE and was the finest thing of the evening 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL New York Inaticate of Mast 


The final students’ concert of the New York Institute 


of Music, 560 West End avenue, New York City, will be 
Cand Or Comaye “4 West 12th Street, New York given on Friday evening, June 7. 


IUMANN-HEINK 


Direction: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL AGENCY, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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Europe 


Tue Don Escapes A TRIP To 


he « 


“Here yes!" “Look 
and other such exclamations 
the Knight last Wednesday as 
dock of the 
“Unsi 


to grasp the 


“There’s Don Keynoté!” 
who's here!” “Great Scott!” 
of joy and surprise greeted 
he appeared at the dock—not the 
—but the dock of the Humbug Line 

The captain rushed down the 
Don’s hands and drag him up to the 

“Sir,” said the Knight, “your confidence in me will not 
be abused. Speak freely; tell me all. What is it that 
worries you?” 

“I know that 
that you are entirely abov 
why I am about to ask you to settle a problem that has 
” said the captain, with a ‘ook of infinite 


police court 
steamer nkable 
gangway 
chart room. 


your judgments are always correct, and 


e bribes and prejudice. That is 


long troubled me, 


relief. 
“Speak!” 
“Well,” continued the navigator, “I should like to know 


if the musicians on my steamer are brave enough to play 
hymns if the ‘Unsinkable’ 
“I am sure of it—that 
good musicians,” replied the 
“How do you make that out?” 


“Sir,” replied the Don, 


began to sink?” 


is to say, if your men are really 


Knight unhesitatingly 


queried the captain 


“a good musician is used to the 


struggle of keeping his head above water. He lives in 


continual expectation of going under. It is your poor 


musician who dies hard, because he is always in th 
swim.” 

“Wonderful, marvelous!” exclaimed the skipper, wring 
ing the Don’s hand. “Now I understand how you hold 


the reputation of being an oracle.” 

“Well, if that ain't Don Keynoté,” 
from Swampville Corners, sticking his head into the chart 
room and interrupting the captain 

The Knight answered only with a bow. 

“I take your paper reg’lar. Say, but that’s great stuff 
all right, all right, that you hand 'em out ev'ry week. I'll 
talk to you again before we get to Yourrup 
some finishin’ lessons in gay 
to met yeh,” said the 

“Captain Whalebone,” 


said the organist 


I'm goin’ for 
and Leipsisch. Glad 
impetuous organist, departing 

Don Keynote, “do not let 
my presence interfere with the discharge of your duties 
I may say, however, that the best way to keep the water 
tight compartments free water is to fill them with 
whisky.” 

“That is a splendid idea 
white before I 
pen and paper. 

“It was most thoughtful and charming of you to com: 
to see me off,” cried Hortensia Buttercup, the ponderous 
soprano of protruding proportions. 

“Ah, Madame,” 


Paree 


said 


from 


I'll put it down in black and 


forget it,” said the old salt, looking for 


laying his right hand on 


” 


said the Don 


his heart, “where beauty calls I must obey 


“He, he, he,” giggled the weighty one in the slender- 
est of voices. “I go to Dresden and Milano every year 
you know. One must go to Europe to keep in touch with 
the progress of art. Amer'ca is so dreadfully commer 
cial. We have no art over here. But then, of course, our 
dear country is so young—so very young in art, isn’t it?” 


“Madame,” replied the Don, “I have observed that som: 
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The Distinguished Violinist 


“Mr. Hartmann presented the gracious composition in the 
finished and elegant continuity contemplated by the composer 
It was a beautiful task and he performed it beautifully and 
well, restoring the lovely contours of the concerto’s melodies, 
filling them with generous warmth, and satisfying the taste 
and judgment of the connoisseurs of violin playing in the 
audience.”—H. E. Krehbiel, in the New York Tribune, 
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of the American art pilgrims to Europe are almost as old 
as their country.” 
“Oh. steward,” 
form, “please show me my stateroom.” 
“Yes’m, certainly, m’am; port or 
queried the aforesaid uniform 
“Starboard, I guess,” replied fair-fat-and-forty, 


called the mature one to a passing uni 


starboard, m’am?” 


wonder 


ing if the starboard was reserved for stars 

“Hello, Don!” exclaimed a short man with an ominous 
nose. 

“Sir,” replied the Knight, “I believe 1 have met you, 


but your name escapes me for the moment.” 
“Sure; I'm the greatest living composer 


of American coon songs and ragtime two-steps. 


you know me 
I'm just 
junk in the 


going out to England to fix up some of my 


caffy where the King gets his beer,” continued the genial 
and self-satisfied one 
‘And your name?” asked Don 
“My name is Mosesoffski Warsaw. But 


York some of the guys call me Mose and 


Keynote 
Isaacovitch in 
in New some 
Ikey 

“Sir,”’ replied the Don,” 
I am afraid that the bar 


I should be pleased to offer you 


the social glass; but will not be 


ypen until the steamer has left port.’ 


“Mebbe we can go on shore and get a drink,” said the 
master of ragtime, looking at his eighteen carat Swiss 
chronometer 

“No. ‘Time is too short.’ 

“Well. Come on in the barroom, anyway,” said Mos« 


‘I want to get next to your paper. What's the reason you 

















UM JUST GOING OUT TO ENGLAND 
can't gimme half a column on my new ‘Skunk’ rag and 
my latest ‘Iceberg’ twostep?” 

“There is no reason whatsoever. Both of your works 
suggest atmosphere,” replied the Knight, looking for some 
means of escape, and rushing to the porthole through 
which the bartender hands out port to the deck passen 
gers ‘Good Heavens,” he exclaimed, forgetting his cus 
tomary equanimity 

“What's the matter, boss?” asked the great coonist 


“Why, the ship is moving! We are under way!” 
“Well,.what’s a ship for? Did you take this for a 
floating hospital?” 
jut I'm not going to Europe. There are too few of 
us left in America as it is. I must go ashore!” asserted 
the Don emphatically 
“Tt is impossible now,” replied the ever bland Mose 


Knight in 
word 
Where 


“Don't say impossible to me!” thundered the 
his most awful tones. “I do not 


There is no such thing as an impossibility 


recognize the 
to me! 
there’s a will there's a lawsuit.” 

The 


the genius of the 


Out of gratitude to 


had pre that the 


came to the rescue 


Knight, 


captain 


who ved 


steamer musicians were brave, who had explained how 
to keep watertight compartments tree from water, and 
who now suggested that, instead of covering the steamer 


lifeboats, it was better to have the entire steamer 
converted into one 
send Don Keynoté ashore with the 
day, therefore, the Knight 
steamer and took his place in the pilot’ 


“Crossing the Bar.” 


with 
captain arranged to 


pilot. The f 


huge lifeboat, the 
illowing 


climbed over the side of the 


boat, singing 
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structural unity of musical thought revealed by Stokowski 
in his reading of this colossal work. One striking charac- 


teristic, however, of his reading was the very evident and 
definite conviction he held on the subject of the work, and 
the vigor and dramatic fervor he was in command of in 





driving home his ideas to those acting as his interpreters. 
The marvelous resources of the London Symphony Or- 
chestra were none too many for that which this young con- 
ductor wished to say through its medium. Few interpre- 
tations of the C minor have equaled the reading of it ac- 








The Redbourne Hot I Geert, Pestend eo’, of these songs the actual subjective personality of the 
Lonpox, W ngiand, ay 24, 1912 - 4 Pr 
middle class singer must be thrust forward, as a kind of 


1 Symophor Orchestrz sumer s lar ° : P . 
ais betta rchestra resumed its regula self realization act. It is, however one may view the sub- 


ymphony concerts at Queen’s Hall, May 20, ject, a delicate matter to try to decide whether a singer corded by Stokowski at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday last. 
Nikisch, conductor. The program was COM- 114, be by some kind of magic greater in his or her in- In the Meistersinger the same ability to bring out the 
the Beethoven “Egmont overture; the terpretations than in his or her actual and innate per- clear cut inner outline without sacrificing the greater outer 
ymphony, Tschaikowsky; “Euryanthe” over- sonality, It is difficult to a degree, no doubt, for even line was demonstrated with skill and a decided sense of 


| 
ht orchestral color. But it was in the Debussy work that 


umann concerto for piano with 


ind ie S o 42 . : . “ 
" the most artistic interpreter to determine the personal : : : é . 
leoner as soloist. ‘Of the Tschaik r No. 6 ; : . ‘ Stokowski proved his sense of musical color, for he neg- 
; — ; a yweky ' equation in song analysis, but this much at least may be ad aa ea! Mag tilized by tt ; - 
vi b he way we aye 2 ime , P rf . : ected not a single device utilized by the composer in the 
deters the way was played filteen times ON -oi4 of the matter, and that is that the unconscious self 8 ’ P 


in tour, little need be said. The Nikisch con- construction of this tone poem. It may be said that Sto- 


»wever, not pathological, but on the contrary kowski selected rather a formidable array of compositions 


to be a superb psychologic analysis of the to vanquish, if one may so express oneself, and that he 
A grandeur and nobility encompass the work was a competent and well trained knight of the baton 

Arthur Nikisch, which imparting a sense who found not a few windmills to beat, but rather some- 

in I] notions of pathology thing more terrifying, that had to be mastered, subdued 
a and transformed, no one who attended his concert will 

ner made a favorable impression as an inter- be apt to refute. And that he came off master of the 
Schumann concerto. Technically this young situation is acknowledged by all interested in this special 


kind of affairs. The Glazounow concerto as presented by 
Zimbalist was a very brilliant and effective work. The 
accompaniment of the orchestra was beautifully balanced 


quered all difficulties, and in the phrasing of 
ann work she displayed unfailing good taste. 
brings to her playing the sense of enthusiasm, a 
and the composition was by both soloist and orchestra 
given a spirited presentation. ‘ 
neuer 
An interesting singer is Vivian Gosnell, the young basso 
cantante, who gave a recital in Bechstein Hall, May 14. 
Though he has had quite some operatic experience, hav- 
ing been engaged at the Stadt Theater in Coblenz last sea- 
son where he made a great success as Tomaso in d’Albert’s 
“Tiefland,” this was Mr. Gosnell’s first London song re- 
cital. His program was well constructed, ranging from 
some old Italian songs to contemporary English writers, 
some seventeen songs for the interpretation of which con- 
sensus of opinion awarded him the highest praise. Mr. 
Gosnell will return to Germany in the autumn to begin 
an engagement as first bass at the Halberstadt Opera. f 
nrRre 
Louis Persinger again demonstrated his remarkable tal- 
ent at his second recital at Bechstein Hall, May 20. A 


musical thought, and a very lovely tone pro- 
id a great success with her audience. 
nrme*e 
estral rehearsals for the “Children of Don,” 
drama by Joseph Holbrooke, which will be 
Oscar Hammerstein at the London Opera 
June, are now under way Arthur Nikisch will 
nerformance and Madame Jomelli will 
e leading soprano role, that of Don. 
nen, 
ng recital at Queen's Hall, May 21, the first 
rn from her many triumphs in the United 
i Gerhardt had the invaluable assistance of 
Nikisch at the piano. In a program consisting of 
twenty ngs, beginning with three by Beethoven, 
ry four by Schubert, then seven by Brahms, and 
vy Hueo Wolf, the catholicity of the sing- 


her comprehensive technical and in- 





we is i¢ 
e abilities, were fully revealed. Very beautiful lovely tone, pure, singing, and vibrant, a technical com- 
Wolf sone especially an “Verborgenheit” and mand that knows no difficulty and a disciplined tempera- 
igeunerin,” also “Gesang Weyla’s” The Brahms JOSEPH KOSKY AND THE OSTROVESY HAND mental musical feeling infusing variety of mood into all 
Liebe” and “Der Téeer.” Miss Gerhardt is famous DEVELOPING APPARATUS. his interpretations are characteristics of all his work. He 
er London admirers. And the Schubert “Der js bound to be revealed more or less in all interpretation began nee 90 Ot May 20 with the Tartiel — he 
and Gretchen am Spinnrad, also. old which training can do little or nothing in adjusting. = ey re which he beg absolutely en rapport with its 
vere sung with that exquisite finish of tone and nee classic spirit and simplicity of design. All the beauty of 
distinguish all her worl hat in the Beetho Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- = innumerable trills and passage playing he outlined with 
' ind Leidvoll,” “Die Trommel gertihret,” phony Orchestra, made his re-entree to London’s musical perfection of skill and rare besuty of _— Ane in the 
ne der Wehmut,” the singer's individuality and public as conductor of the London Symphony Orchestra, Meenrt E Sat rani the ee a mond pre- 
ilanced musical thought and feeling found ade at Queen's Hall, May 22. Stokowski chose to construct a warns and likewise the eaqualted — piles one. There 
rial for sympathetic interpretation need hardly yaried and interesting program of four numbers—the sale ws his copabtlities either ee mi awed 
There is no singer before the public todav prelude to “Meistersinger” (Wagner), the Brahms C minor ae tochenene. He tly oe 7 ptiorae oot of the Amat 
rward with greater art than does Elena symphony, “L’Apres Midi d'un Faune,” by Debussy, and atop cungnaieuentbe ae ee oe ey Steere 
e «esthetic qualities of the German lied. And = Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slave.” Zimbalist was the solo- and me nap ne ee -— wrod wecentany OF tie judg- 
n above referred to, when accompanied by jst, playing the Glazounow concerto in A. In the Brahms ment in constructing an interesting program and inter- 


preting it accordingly, place him among the more compre- 


e conception of one and all of the entire C minor, conducted from memory, a work of which it is / pm 
hensive talents and more generously gifted. Two groups 


nty ngs was distinguished by the esthetic scarcely necessary to mention the difficulty, and the great ‘ae 
'here are all too many singers who conceive musicianship that must be at the command of a conductor Of miscellaneous, semsbers completed the program. 
re ) f the German art song on the single, to understand its message, Stokowski revealed something : ssa 6 
rgeois line of thought Because the of the genius that has placed him in so elevated.a position An interesting demonstration of the Ostrovsky method 
the p selected by the great lied com- in the United States. An analysis of the C minor would °f hand development was recently given at the home of 
vith the intimate thought and life of the be superfluous here, but it would also be the only right way Viscount Coke, who is an enthusiastic violinist, and being 
loes not signity that in the interpretation — to explain the marvelous conception in detail and the con- convinced of the efficacy of the ideas and apparatus of 





——___ Mr. Ostrovsky has become a member of the Ostrovsky 
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at Bechstein hall, gave a short musical program before the Witels and Holding Aboard Kénigin Luise. such delicate charm and exquisite ¢ eave a lasting 
invited guests among whom were the Earl and Countess - : , pression. in thie aumher er medium at ough» pe bansstee 
of Leicester, Lady Annaly and Lady Stafford rhe accompanying photograph was taken aboard the = most « nspicuous for soft richness and warmth of 
: neuer P steamer Kénigin Luise of the North German Lloyd some Again, the piquant t uch nh mparted to B . “i Vergebl hes 
, . » } ¢ 7 7 , ‘4 . “ Standchen Was irresistible I every mbet liss Case ed 3 
The hundredth season of the Philharmonic Society was days after the vessel sailed from New York, on May 9. istinct success, at s a saf s say few singers 
brought to a close May 23, the concert being the seventh have ever given an sudience ey Gen ee 
and last in the series marking the centenary. The pro > semaine 2 porns Saige ee athens Ging ” e es 
gram was constructed entirely of works by Beethoven, ing Times, May 5 ‘ 
namely the “Leonora” No. 3, the violin concerto, with ‘ ; 
Zimbalist as soloist, and the ninth symphony with the Bsa ao ; po in , aie 
London Choral Society and the quartet composed of Cicely ——--- -- + ~- 
Gleeson-White, Ada Crossley, Ben Davies and Herbert MUSIC IN YONKER 
Brown. Arthur Nikisch conducted. — . 
EVELYN KAESMANN Will R. Reeves conducted the musicale given by the 
onpeiiiaen sls belaa easiest Chaminade Club at Park |! Country Club May 28, as 
Granberry Piano School Commencement. sisted by Alfred Shaw, tenor, and M. Uhiltelder, violin 
Between four and five hundred persons in Carnegie - Fhe club sang with excellent balance and « - cpanee 
Chamber Music Hall, New York, on Friday evening of Seowang veneer s work under Mr Ree ven, ie ee 
last week, witnessed the commencement program given by cipal choral number was “Hymn to the Madonna, by 
the Granberry Piano School. The stage was adorned with Kremser (arranged by Spicker), in which Mr. Sha " 
growing plants, and a huge vase filled with La France smooth tenor voice stood out in eres ie om 
roses sent by a mother of one pupil occupied a place of ea nat agsencor< 6d , os a - — —- . 
homer on ons of the two grand pianos Matthews, and vocal dance s by Schubert, sung ‘ Mes 
rhe recital was given by Valeda Viola Frank, assisted comes James m Bronson ane 5 sheendh: cnr QE LK 
at the second piano by Dr. Nicholas Elsenheimer, and much apptauded by the aes — oe 
Alice Ives Jones, violinist Miss Frank, a native of Glov- Mrs. Thomas ‘ % nS pee wa ; om aaerwn 
ersville, N. Y., is a pupil of Dr. Elsenheimer, and in her Crh, and other Park i aes Wao ees rh 
program of the classics she demonstrated all that any rea- Henry Lewis Dudley Mrs. Caspar W. Hodgson, M1 
sonable person would ask of so young a woman " That eaany Wome Foes, Mite, Wilken 51. lees 
her training is thorough was amply proved by her rendi gots Ham 
tion of the Bach English suite in G minor, the first num A harp conct y Maud Morga: eye oe Nugent 
ber of the program. This was followed with the perform- Foret, st St. Andrews Pa come, Day Sew sm 
ance of the Beethoven sonata for piano (Miss Frank) saed. audience, Margery Morrnon puymg pis i 
and violin (Miss Jones) in A minor. Then Miss Frank Elean WH Morgen Neely, harp. ™ Morgan payed « 
performed a group of solos—the lovely Schumann “Nacht wee oxill ase on oer ae “ ees 
stick” in F major, the Liszt “Gondoliera” in F sharp — a = — tape Hee 
major, the Chopin impromptu in A flat major, and lastly, yp anp WR. ANTON WITEK AND FRANKLIN HOLDING ee“ “SOmume, some of ier songs ae 
with the assistance of her master, Dr. Elsenheimer, at the ON BOARD SHIP — lag 
second piano, the Mendelssohn concerto in G minor, It r! a : PEN . 
was a fine test of what a young pianist can accomplish he musical personages in the picture are Madame 1 e American Guild of Violinists to Meet in Chicago. 
and Miss Frank met the test in a manner that reflected Witek, the pianist; Anton Witek, concertmeister of the The American Gui i \ nists will meet at the 1 
eel: oie Met otitis alnen eoahin Phe young lady is of toston Symphony Orchestra, and Franklin Holding, the te! Sherman. in Chicago. Jur s and 1 Maud Powe 
the brillisnt order of players; she showed this particular young violinist who is to spend several months in Europe s expected to be one of the ting arti 
ly by her performances of the gavottes from the Bach in order to continue his studies with Witek 
suite, the Liszt number and the closing movement from the ElKus Quartet Played. 
concerto. Her tone is warm and well graded and alto Virgil Recital for Catholic Sisters. At the latest neert of the Pacific Musical Society (Sar 
gether the night will doubtless ever remain one of the For some years past Mrs. A. M. Virgil, director of the Francisco), May 8, 1o12, Albert I. Elkus’ string quartet 
events in her life Miss Frank received many lovely Virgil School and Conservatory, at 42 West Seventy-sixth in C min wa f t , 
flowers and later was feted in the reception held in the street, New York, has been in touch with a large number the program 
recital hall of the Granberry School on the eigt floor of the most prominent convents in America, with the r¢ 
of Carnegie Hall sult that her method of piano instruction ts now in us 
At the conclusion of the musical program the Rev. Ken- '" Some 300 eonvents As an appreciation of their influ 
neth Cauldwell MacArthur (a son of the Rev. Dr. Robert ¢mee and friendship, Mrs. Virgil gave a special recital last 
Stuart MacArthur, for forty years pastor of Calvary Bap- Saturday afternoon, to which she issued invitations t 
tist Church), delivered an interesting address on “The the sisters in charge of the musical departments of variou 
Power of Music.” George Folsom Granberry, the director ™Stitutions in Manhattan and _ vicinity An appreciative 
of the school, followed with some timely remarks about dience was the result, for Mrs. Virgil chose three littl 
the work accomplished and then presented a full diploma players of talent—Lucille Oliver, Marion Blair and Emma 
to Miss Frank. Edna F. Merwin, of New York City, and /|ipp—to give the program. Thes¢ children, having been 
Frank van Nostrand, of Brooklyn, received tea hers’ cer- trained under the superior methods of this school, play 
tificates with ease and freedom many of the difficult pieces of 
During the reception after the commencement, Arthur Bach, Liszt, MacDowell, Chopin and other well known 
Crockett Pray, who has been a member of the faculty for enaeters, ind they give surprisingly good ‘nterpretations 
five years, was presented with a large framed photograph rhey have power, velo “ty - ae pee « 
of his fellow teachers bearing their autographs and also quality ™ “0 se Mrs. Viegd cetme the biter wp be Oe 
a biographical dictionary of music, handsomely bound TORENT OF EGR SPACER, WHEED Gives & Clover contyel os 
Mr. Pray will not return to the school next autumn, but — were San bee 
will establish himself in his old home, North Conway, she program included some six or seven of Ms he 
N. H., where he will teach and fill the position of organist oy ees compen, eee es Garanngy payed 3p 
in the Congregational Church Fite musnas: Dik Meee these little girls, each one of whom jealously insists on ONT tnntesate bis Geet Ainestenn 4 
will teach at the Granberry School in Newport, R. I, and adding to her own repertory every new piece that Mrs as soloist with the New York P 
in future summers he is also to teach at this branch, thus vgn ween. ¢ greece were Gepeny. haweree apen ~ ee ee oe 
he will remain in touch with the instructors and the the young players st the clon - te cece and acanee os came: 
director of the New York school who wish him all success — expressed on every side for the kind of training 
is the New Bagtend field which has developed such efficient results 
The reception after the commencement lasted for over Bossi bia - ne scien peter: ot - — . 
ee Bes Wel weAhte deat Coe ale Mane sumer course for teachers and others The one an D a t e Ss { r O mM 
: : AS nounced for this season is the nineteenth session held 
ponte gent aa Saturday, June 8, on the White mder her management Every facility is afforded for 
ar stea p ano] rapid advancement Those teachers who wish to keep J an uary 
— ————_ —— abreast of the times would do well to take advantage 
of this course. At no other time of the year can such a to 
Another Honer for Mayhew. : variety and amount of knowledge be obtained in so short 
Charles Mayhew, the baritone of Pittsburgh, bas ac- a time, for the reason that all lessons and work are 
cepted the position of teacher of singing in the Pennsyl- planned to suit the convenience of the students attending May, | 9 | 3 
vania College for Women, which is located in the most sic cession. A desi riptive circular may be secured by ad 
beautiful part of the city, known as the East End. This dressing the school Now 
college has made wonderful strides in the school of mu- toh aS 
sic, of which T. Carl Whitmer is the director . 
Mr. Whitmer and Mr. Mayhew, in connection with Suc —— a apres: fee Aone Case. Booking 
Harvard, soprano of Christ Methodist Church, are booked : a a oe elt ne season of the Monday Mu 
tate a dined ll’ aiitameeiag Nk: acts eh Bai ie tea sical Club, of Trenton, N. J., on Tuesday, May 14, Anna 
Bis ae Case added another success to her record of this spring 
ing season. These artists have appeared in joint recitals The followin a £ : 
several times in the past year wrang 16 the opeman Of the local press MANAGEMENT : 
Miss Case has a wonderful cift of song—the real gift He ‘ 
ene we Sa SOLS SS SSS | CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
“Do you think that all of Wagner's work was written i r register notes is inspiring. Last night, in Gounod’s 
the heat of inspiration ?” . ae sie ee cae sag or A - . _ 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
“Yes—especially the fire scene in “‘Walkure.’” Then again she sang Thayer's 2 pealing Nelled, “My 1 addie , ‘ th 


























50 THE MUSICAL COURIER 
BROOKLYN MUSIC. she declined after taking several curtain calls —Birmingham News, this brings him to the front as a practical teacher of 
Seohenee, 3. tek eee May 4 1912. singers. Mr. Wells will be in or near New York all sum- 
eported that there has been a large increase in the _ oa gp — aie: —_ pe — cnmarogerd = mer, giving regular days to teaching, and as eminent solo- 
, ‘ . . te st ni . ohe selecte a concerto rar $ > s 
ptions to the New York Philharmonic concerts in way bev gptlongs yah pete. ermine oa mvs such as he do little traveling in the summer months, 
next season. Five Sunday afternoons will be  gyation. Although there were no pyrotechnics, few piano works A stg vas teacher will be in demand. The Southern 
with prominent soloists. Marie Rappold, of the are more exacting. Singular purity of tone was required for the  Otices follow: 
litan Opera Company, is among those engaged for llegro and andante and Miss Adams produced — pages yaad Certain it is that Mr. Wells’ equal for a voice of its type. has 
lyn urs¢ trills, rans ae eres aa a) 0 wee oe cpg aps re never been heard in Knoxville before. Knoxville has been visitea 
nae quisite artistry throughout. No playing could have neg vee pear ms by many tenors, and that is saying much when one reflects on the 
mee h Vork The last movement had gorgeouy coloring and ni Pom aroused “long series of artists that have been presented under the auspices 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the New or the audience to a great pitch. — ingbam Age-Herald, May 4, 1911. of the summer school, at music week with that institution. Of the 
Orchestra are each to give five concerts in quality, tenderness and roundness of Mr. Wells’ voice one can only 
next season, music lovers on this side of the Arthur Hartmann Sketch. speak with praise. It does not call forth criticism of any nature, 
River are assured of fifteen orchestral concerts, and Herewith is reproduced a clever caricature of Arthur — hice rays “A say the least, = — me was demanded 
: : , , $4: . ) 0 ice in “The Rose Maiden.” 
, rdly ar ng to boast o ac , Z 3 2 by « ¢ is former violin ils, Ar- gine cer edibein<- sre ccangu ee hegtens 
rdl tythi te to boa A f in a community of Hartmann, drawn by one of his former lin pupils, Ar The recitative for tenor, “So spake the Spring, and as he spake, 
ri 0 inhabit Years ago Brooklyn had many more touched with his breath her bending head,” was, without wasting 


erts, and it ought to have more now. 
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e, who must now be ranked with the master 
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piano pupil in recital at Memorial Hall. 
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t-Saéns’ concerto for piano and 
rful artistry It is 
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ARTHUR HARTMANN. 


(Published by Hans Dursthoff, Berlin.) 


nold Lohmann, of Scranton, Pa. The picture seems to 
refer to Hartmann’s musical learning, as well as to his 
skill with the bow, and with the pen. 





Wells Sings and Teaches. 

John Barnes Wells, the tenor, has just returned from 
a Southern trip, during which he gave recitals in Amer- 
icus, Ga., Cordell, Ga, and sang at the Knoxville, Tenn., 
May festival. His managers are making plans for recit- 
als by Mr. Wells and Harriet Ware, the composer-pian- 
ist; his singing of her songs calls forth utmost praise at 
all times. This may be confirmed by perusal of one of 
the appended notices, one caption beginning “Tenor Wells 
Decided Hit.” There is constant inquiry as to 
whether he teaches; he does, and has pupils from various 
portions of the United States. It stands to reason that 
one who sings as Wells does has a great advantage over 
the non-singer who teaches vocal music. He can exem- 
plify, demonstrate, imitate, in a word, “show how,” and 


Scores 


superlative, strikingly beautiful and when again, three quarters vf 
an hour later, the singer was heard in the tenor air, “The sleep of 
eve folds field and cot,” and in the recitative toward the close of 
the work, “Tearless she gazed upon him,” his singing was given 
hearty applause and each time the impression of hig art and voice 
was a more satisfying one.—Knoxville Journal-Tribune. 


In a program that was varied and pleasing in every feature, John 
Parnes Wells delighted last evening the largest audience that has 
assembled at the Bell music studio to attend any of the series of 
artist recitals that have been given there this season. 

The blending of dramatic and lyrical numbers, with a larger num 
ber of the latter than the former, which exhibited the qualities of 
the singer’s voice in most impressive manner, helped to make the 
program one of the widest appeal. Though possessed of a voice 
that has both the dramatic qualities and the volume requisite fo: 
dramatic work, Mr. Wells preferred to interpret for the most part 
lighter lyries of delicate appeal. Among the most popular 
and best received of all were the three delicate lyrics, ““The Dearest 
Place,” “If I Were You” and “The Elfman,” all compositions of 
Mr. Wells himself. 

The rhythm and swing of the “Boat Song” 
from the start, and there probably was no more popular number on 
the program than this, which Mr. Wells sang with rare voice and ex- 

The two concluding numbers, teloved, It Is 
“Sunset,” Sidney Lanier’s lyric interpreted in most 
manner in music, were most appropriate as the finale 
of an evening of vocal entertainment that has hardly been sur- 
passed here. The ease with which Mr, Wells sang B flat in the 
wonderfully effective finale of the latter song helped to show vividly 
the range and charm of his voice 

So thoroughly were the various eslestions appreciated by the large 
audience that numerous encores were demanded of the singer, who 
responded with the genial grace that is so characteristic of his 
personality and which makes him a popular favorite wherever he 
Times-Recorder, 


won the audience 


pression. 
Morn,” 


sympathetic 


and 


appears in concert work.—Americus (Ga.) 





Letters at the Offices of The Musical Courier. 

Letters addressed to the following persons can be found 
in this office, and will be delivered on presentation of cre- 
dentials : 

Miss Fannie G. Brines. 


WANTED 


WANTED.—Good teacher and singer to correspond with 
me about splendid business opening. Address “F. B. 
M.,” Musicat Courier. 


WELL KNOWN AMERICAN PIANIST VIRTUOSO, 
Leschetizky pupil, for many years in Europe, desires en- 
gagement as Head of Piano Department of first class 
conservatory. First communication to “P1anicus,” cate 




















PAULINE MEYER rm 


Excl. Menyot., Harry Calbertson Fine Arts Bldg,, Chicago 
Personal address, 3149 Vernon Ave. 


~ KROEGER 


Director KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 


DUNNING SYSTEM 








FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
CARL. FAELTEN, Director 
FOR PIANISTS AND MUSIC TEACHERS 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR CHILDREN 
30 Huntingtoa Avenue, Bosion 1$th Year 


Mine. VET TA-KARST 


Scientific Voice Production. The Free ‘‘Porward’’ 
Tone Taught by Practical Demonstration 









Or Improven Music 
Strupy ror Becrnners. 


this office, 
KARL SCHNEIDER tarton 


CONCERT and INSTRUCTION 
1705 Chestnut Street - + Philadelphia Pa. 








Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
Recitals and Lecture Recitals ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
Musical Art Building = . ST. LOUIS, MO. | .cth St. New York City. Western address: 
ortland, Ore. 
hag PITTSBURG 





6é {Only fifteen minutes from business district over- 
MME. VALERI ooking beautiful Schenley Park. 
{ Magnificent restaurant, unsurpassed in service, 


Katharine HOFFMANN te:snanst 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


unt MIORRIL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 








ine yea abroad with the world’s greatest 
masters. me a . e of a Rae . im le one of the few teachers whe cuisine and daintiness of appointments. Come — cele: Lie Sne! 5 4 
g ec he oremo sts g oO very ’ ason, 
nal fame seek her instruction and advice really know how to place a voice.” { Selected music in the restaurant. inert Christ Scientist, sown ta ean ped _Abors 
The Wegman School of Music Musical Art Buliding (S ) A. bones Ll co eS oe ee ee eS ee ee Savage, ee 
igned agement; has been extensively improved and re ta Co., now wii sughty. 
_ST- LOUIS, Mo. a jarouqhows “ ——e 7 sane of ha ae 4 ae Sane soprano Care oo mee i ae Caden, 
The Rockingham, 1748 Broadway many tashionabie itz-Carlton otels operat tenor; Russell — bass, a u 
throughout Europe and America. Disciples), Sist St., N York: Mabel plnerd 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DENNIS : a ieraien tad others on egpiication. 











MEHAN 


SUMMER SESSION FOR SINGERS 
July Sth to August 17th 


Mme. ELISE GRAZIANI 


—_ of Juipe Suaheues, Frankfort. Song re 
Waa Woodland Road, Pi 


MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
a ae for 





MAYHEW 


STUDIO: THE CHELSEA, 222 West 234 Street, New York 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Da, F. Zincreto, President 
46th YEAR 








Tel., $946 Columbas Suite 70, Carnegie Hall 
GEORGIA KOBER President, WALTER KECLER Directs 


HERWOOD 





GAMBLE CONGERT PARTY * rast ux 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot - - 


East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 


All Branches of School of Opere 
School of 


MUSIC 33." tian 





Founded by Wm. H. Sherwood, 
Suite 713, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, 
Summer term begins June 24, 1912. 


MCU SIC 


Faculty includes: Piano—Geor ~ Kober, 
Maurice Possntelds Organ and theory— 
Walter Keller; Vocal—W. A. Willett; 


Violin—Bernhard Listemann. Public Schoo! 


Music, Dramatic Art, French. 


CHOOL ‘10 





FUMERICAN 


OF MUSIC OF THE 
BOARD OF RBOENTS. 


performances. 


CITY OF ee nae tee 


CS ee 


CHARTERED BY 
BAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK. 
= Reyl, Director. Faculty of Soleists. nage sel ia all branches of music. 
from beginning to artistic perfection. Grand Opera School with public 
Prospectus sent on 


application. 


ae, Ce ee ee 
the same nent position in music 
aa the, Univeruity of Colones, tho Art inet. 
the Academy of Sciences and the Field 


tute, 
pa gee Museum in their seqpestins oe 
of educational labor.”—Geo. P. Upton 
of t the Chicago Tribune. 
Catalog MAILep Free on request to 


Secret * Chicago Musical 
624 ‘So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.’”’— Pugno 


“*A tone which blends so well with my voice.’ —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
214 VW. FOURTH STREET, - 










CINCINNATI 





N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: Cart Hein, Aucust FraEMCKE 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to a ig - ony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection concerts, ensemble ayi on reading 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR [~ AT AL OC 


professors. TERMS $10 UP PER OU ARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 
JOHN B. CALVERT. D. D., President 712 W. 59th Street, New York City 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 
June 24th to August 2d 
Unusual Advantages for Teachers 
27th Season Begins Oct. ist 


KATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean 


| DE POUS CONSERVATORY. ¥ MUSIC 


MUSIC, THE SPEECH ARTS. MODERN LANGUAGES 








Send fer Circulars and Catalogue 









PIANO—Mr. Edgar M. Cawley, VIOLIN—Mr. Gaylord Yost, Mrs 
Mr. Carl Beutel, Miss Eugenie ia Schroeder Yost, Mrs. Ed 
V. Scorgi« gar M. Cawley 

SINGING—M Gle O. Frier " : 
mood, Mr Wesl ley Howard, Mrs SPEECH ARTS—Mrs. S. T. Hen 
Glenn O. Friern eel 

In addition to the above, are twenty-five teachers of the highest standing 

3 The largest and most complete school of Music and Dramatic Art in the 
Middle West. Ideal Residence Department for Young Ladies 


INDIANAPOLIS. IND 


EDCAR M. 


CAWLEY. Director, 430 North Meridian Street 





STUDY MUSIC THIS SUMMER AT THE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 
58 West 97th Street, New York City RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
For Many Years New York City’s Pre-Eminent Music School 
Delightfully situated between Central Park and the Hudson River ent teachers 


Regular staff of emir 


will be in attendance during the entire summer SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE for TEACHERS 
and PROFESSIONALS. Our instructors will teac you just what you need in your work Our 
teachers’ diplomas are recognized throughout America Terms, including tuition, board, practicing, 
teacher’s certificate, etc., om application. Concerts weekly all summer Send for bookict 





Concert=-Bureatt 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN--MUNICH 


\\ 3s, Carlsbad 33 Telegrams Konzerteu mn 





Letters: Berln 


nearly ll known artists Management of great music-festivals and of all 


huropear untries 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Boreas 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 


Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlina 





REINDAHL 


VIOLINS 
and BOWS 


Violas and ‘Cellos 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic Concerts Aetine bay the matty _ 
Berlin; the sew Subscription Concerts, Hamburg; the ore Hes oak 
Bechstein Hall, Berlin som, Wee te -- 


Representative of more than 400 artists, includ 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler 

Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Ni 

Principal Agency tor Music Teachers 





c 0 % A K Berlin, W. 
Schelling St. 6 
CONCERT DIRECTION 





| a om of Emmy Destinn, Teresa Carrefico, 
oseph Lhevinne, Brussels String Quartet, Oskar 
ried, Gesellechaft der Musikfreunde, Stern’cher 
Gesang-verein and others. 


work! tan-ows artist 
use REINDANL VIGLING 


Vielins sent to respon 
sible persons on trial, 
fer comparison with 
other new or famous 
old violins. If desired, 
cradeal ~ or ac: 
counts 








Reindahl Grand Model. $250.00 





ranberry Piano School 





REINDANL VIOLINS 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director <= — ee ee 
Practical Training Courses for Sedan Chee 2 = Ks Petite KNUTE REINDABL 


Artistic Piane Playios 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Bookiets—Carnegie Hall New York 





Ate! jer, 318 Athenaeum Bidg. 
58 East Yan Beres Street 
CHICAGO, LLINGIS, U.S.A 





A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference 





The Editor-in-Chief of Taz Musicar 
Courier 





BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 


Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 








THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


FOUNDED 1850 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Protesseor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Direcior 
Branche-iInstitute, Berlin-Chariottenburg, 8-8 Kantetr. 








CONSERVATORY Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND RAMATI CHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comy g all » and al! orchee 
tral instruments) SEMINARY Special training f eacher 

Prine 1 Teachers: CONDUCTING. HARMONY AND COMPOSITION av Bumeke, Alexander 
ve Fielitz, P. Geyer, Wilhelm Kiatte, Prof. Philipp Ruefer Prof, Cagi 
Schréeder, Prof, E Taubert, Arthur Willner PIANO—Ge Ludwig Mreitner, Al 
von Fielitz, Edwin Fischer, Guenther Preudenberg, Ernst Hoff ‘rof. Martip 
Krause, Clara Krause, Prof. James Kwast, Frieda Kwast-Hod justay Pohl 
Prof. Ph. Ruefer, Martha Sauvan, Prof. A. Sormann, Theod E E. Tes 
bert. SINGING—Frau Ida Aver-Herbeck, Eugen Brieger, Frau ¥ Karl Mayer 
(Chamber Singer), Frau Prof. Mathilde Mallinger Kk Char Prof. Selma 
Nicklass Kempner, Franzeschina Prevosti, Emmy Raabe. Suen Royal Cham 
ber Singer), Maéstro G. Searneo, Wladyslaw Scidemann Adolf S f Miche oP 
ERATIC CLASS—N. Rothauehl. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Prof. Hugo Heermaan, 
Sam Franko, Alexander Fiedemann, Hjalmar von Dameck, Alexande Max Grinberg, 
&c., &e HARP—Franz Poenttz. ORGAN—Walter Fischer CELLA j p < 

Prospectuses may be obtained t rough the Conservatory I & receive sat a tirme suitatios 

ours from 11 a m to tp. m@, 





oyal Conservatory of Music an Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Prin a! admission times begia 
April and September Admission granted also at other times 


Prospectus and List of Teachers From the Directoritum 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO ‘THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE’ 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place 








NEW YORK 




















THE MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY Hiram 
eNOS | ecard Manual 


pony stachinnt 8am “THE STRADIVARIUS 
/THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 
fart Rene, ee ee 
Faces: Sansa ene HW YORK _@ @_ 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 . ~ - - HAMBURG 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Wererooms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., London 


Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and B Oo STO N/ 
MKoeniggraectzerstrasse 6, Berlin 
Thaw are atoe sold by our accredited representatives in al! principal cities all over the globe 


STEINW AY & SONS 


“J MBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 




















: Manufactured by : - = 


JEWETT PIANO CO. = = Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 

















TRE WORLD KanOwWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 





It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 


The advantage of such a olin is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 
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